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BEHIND - 
THE 


VEIL. 


N May 1875, while reading law in New York, I received a letter from Professor 


Vaini urging me to meet him in London during the following month for an 
experiment of extreme importance. He called it 


‘ 


‘A Glimpse behind the 
Veil,” and I was surprised to infer that he was bent upon a hunt for buried 
treasure. He mentioned a Roman Votive Spring, and avowed the purpose of 
penetrating a field mapped only by conjecture. ‘‘Come at once,” he added, “ do 
not hesitate or delay, and together we will hear the rustle of unloosing wings.” 

I had been in correspondence with Vaini ever since my Roman studies five 
years previously,* and to-day, turning over his memoranda written during those 
intervening years, I note with interest that his multitudinous activities had brought 
him to the verge of discovering the origin of the ordinary elements at whose 
threshold scientific research is now trembling. I need not say that I was flattered 
at being invited to share a purpose of Vaini’s vivid and illuminating life. I longed 
to renew with him my investigation of psychical phenomena, and immediately 
arranged to take my two months’ holiday in England. Before me lie YVaini’s 
jottings upon our adventure, and I shall use them to supplement my recollection 
of that enchanted garden which thirty years ago was Yesterday. It is my aim to 
write a restrained narrative of our experience, as to which it has always been my 
belief that Vaini and I grazed the confines of a world beyond our own. If I 
seem to presume upon my readers’ indulgence, it should be remembered that the 
truth is sometimes evolved from facts in themselves incredible. 

When we met in London, he explained the scope and aim of our quest. Like 
a true artist he loved his leisure, and I listened for an hour while he painted his 
scheme as only one can do who realises the atmosphere of thought. It was 
always a delight to follow his method, for his phrases were of the diamond 
edition, He believed that from Moses and the prophets the greatest things have 
been accomplished by self-illuminating light, and now drew the outline of his 
project boldly, leaving it to Time, his fellow-worker, to fill in accessories. From 
youth alone against the world, Vaini had entered the arena as it were with no 
weightier battalion than a set of intellectual chessmen—a tiny corps d’é/ite—yet at 


* See PALL MALL MAGAZINE of December 1904. 
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his touch so animated with supernatural prowess, that when marshalled against 
earthly forces, the array seemed not unequal. His inductions were reflected by 
many mental mirrors; and of all men I have known, none possessed in an equal 
degree the art of captivating imagination. His finest inferences rested upon an 
anticipation of that belief in universal symmetry which in our own time Science is 
demonstrating to be the fundamental truth. 

He began by reminding me of the half-dozen Votive Springs thus far discovered 
in Italy. Students of Roman archeology are familiar with the custom which 
prevailed from remote antiquity of casting offerings into such lakes or springs as 
were held sacred, and especially into those whose hygienic properties attracted 
invalids. Whoever wished to propitiate the deity, or give thanks for a cure, threw 
into the water according to his means. ‘The discovery of a Votive Spring, which is 
usually the result of accident, is an event of great numismatic importance. At the 
top will be found the opulent offerings of Imperial days in a layer of gold coins 
of the Czesars. Beneath lie silver vessels and moneys of the Republic, Under 
this rests a mass of copper and brass—coin, graven figures and kitchen utensils. 
Lastly is uncovered a bed of flints and arrowheads, the offerings of the prehistoric 
elect. 

“Tt is well known,” continued Vaini, “that a Votive Spring of immense 
antiquity existed at Aque Sulis, the modern Bath. When ‘Titus founded there the 
colony which by reason of its warm mineral waters he named Aque Calida, the 
settlers found a local deity whom they seem to have accepted as the genius of the 
place. I spent a week at Bath last summer, comparing the references of ancient 
writers with its topography, and in the Museum I observed a tablet engraved: 


FLAVIA. EPICHA(RIDI). SACER(DOTIZ). 
DEA, VIRGINIS., CELESTI(S). 
“To Flavia Epicharis, a priestess of the Celestial Virgin.” 


Observe that this Virgo Celestis can be no other than the Carthaginian 
Astarte whose worship was introduced by Phoenician traders at a time when Britain 
was unknown to Rome.” 

“Have you any knowledge as to the whereabouts of this spring?” I asked. 

“*T have placed it within the surface of an acre,” answered Vaini. ‘ Curiously, 
it is at a mathematical point on the hillside where the shadows of yesterday's 
sunset and to-day’s sunrise meet.” 

“Were this treasure found,” I objected, “the Government would snatch it from 
you.” 

“The Government,” he answered with feverish intensity, 


c 


cannot snatch the 
credit of the most remarkable archzeological discovery of the century in England.” 

“But you are not even sure there was a Votive Spring.” 

“Its existence,” said the Professor, “is established by the writing of Sulpicius 
Arens, a Roman priest who perished in the destruction of Aquz Sulis, and who 
some years previously addressed a letter to the Flamens of the Celestial Virgin in 
other lands. He tells his colleagues that, upon the rising of the Britons, the 
Spring will be buried. He defines its position with reference to the river, the city 
wall, and the Vicus. Sacri Fontis.” 

“ Dear Master, you seem very familiar with Aque Sulis?” 

“Yes, for I possess one of the three existing copies of the writing of Sulpicius 
—the work of a monkish hand, which in 1499 Ormes discovered in a mutilated 
condition, pasted in the leaves of a great Psalter.” 

I knew that Vaini’s mind was an instrument so keen and adaptable, so expert 
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in opening intellectual paths, as to be adequate even to a fantastic achievement. 
The next day found us established at a little inn beside the Avon, on the 
outskirts of Bath, which for more than a century had borne the name cf Castle 
Joyous. My companion had hired it for a month, knowing that we should find 
there greater freedom and privacy than at the fashionable “ Pump.” ‘The first I 
saw of Castle Joyous was its peaked roof splashed with emerald moss. Its walls 
were two feet thick and its roof-beams black as ebony. Beside the house was a 
little old garden—a tangle of crystal roses that even in their abandonment amid 
great edgings of box would have pleased the most lgarned rosarian. Looking 
thence into the sparkling Avon, one might behold disused stepping-stones beneath 
the water and fancy on them the noiseless footfalls treading to and fro. Who 
could say they might not lead half-way to our imagined goal ! 

Mrs. Oldcorn served for me a supper of grilled bones and a bottle of the 
Espiritu Santo sherry I had brought from London, and a ‘‘ Hamlet of eggs” for 


Vaini. His diet was limited to fish, eggs and vegetables, and I had so far 
brought myself to conform to his abstemiousness that, after finishing my steak or 
chop, I usually shared his brain-building food. Our landlady was one of the 
listless-eyed and tired cattle of her class, and a liberal consumer of the boiled 
mutton which thirty years ago figured upon English tables. “ Brave and ’artsome, 
that’s what I am,” and might have added close hauled on week-days, till on Sunday 
afternoons she acquired what sailors call a list to port. 

The next morning, breakfasting upon Stargazer pie, which is fish pasty, with 
the heads of the fish peeping through the crust, Vaini and I addressed ourselves 


to the serious features of our undertaking. ‘It is true,” he began, “that if 
touched by a calculation of absolute nicety, the hiding-place may disclose itself, 
as a heart wrung by intense emotion reveals its secret. ‘The doors of knowledge 


are sometimes opened by the simplest key. On the other hand, our search for 
this ton of gold, which I have come to regard as my reversionary heritage, may 
be dangerous. Your real artist,” he added, producing a curious mechanical 
appliance, “does not work with borrowed tools; and after prolonged experiment, 
I have constructed this revolving drill of the finest steel, with a receptacle 
behind the point. Its boring power into tne earth is only six feet, but in 
my belief the upper crust of the treasure must be nearer the surface, and my 
apparatus has the advantage of being so compressible that it can be carried 
under the arm like a telescope. But what is of first importance is that we guard 
against that same agency which has played havoc with so many searchers,” 

“We are not the first, then, in this bed of nettles ? ” 

“No.  Sulpicius Arens tells his colleagues that attempts were made during 
the reigns of Constantine, of Julian, and of Valentinian—all violently frustrated 
by the Virgo Celestis in the semblance of a swarthy girl In 1212 an Italian 
prelate named Marsilio Sarpi, visiting the Norman Cathedral of Bath, explored 
the fragments of the Roman Aquez Sulis. He was fascinated and debauched 
by a beautiful dark girl, and being seized with remorse, became smitten with 
madness. In 1505 Ormés, the renowned soothsayer of the Borgias, invited his 
Venetian rival Almodoro to go with him into Britain, and the latter tells the story 
of what befell. Measuring and digging amid crumbling vestiges, the daughter 
of their hostess, a sombre-visaged young woman, confided to Ormés that at a 
particular locality then still called Vicus Sacri Fontis, the water oozed from the 
ground, ‘Thither one night she conducted them, with the result that Almodoro 
was violently stabbed, he knew not by whom, and Ormeés left dead by the 
roadside smitten as with the club of Hercules, ‘The Bishop of Bath caused 
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Almodoro to be cared for; and the dusky maiden having disappeared, her 
mother’s tongue was torn out and her arms and limbs crushed—after which it 
was discovered that she was not the girl’s mother. 

My companion had given me material for reflection, and I strayed away for an 
hour’s thought in the garden. There was an orchard beyond, its blossoms still 
sparkling with dew, and on the hill-slopes stretched billowy masses of chestnut 
bloom. At my feet were feathergrass and cornmaidens and ‘Turk’s-cap tulips. It 
was a brilliant day, and across the meadows and against the forest the advancing 
sunlight was spreading its eager fingers. I remember thinking it is on such a 
morning we are made to feel that Nature alone has never lost the strength and 
beauty of its childhood. ‘There was the swift and rippling music of bird-notes in 
the air, and I knew that so long as birds shall make music the heart will be glad. 
Were they too filling the tree-tops with some delightful message, some consciousness 
of an unseen yet thrilling possession such as the ancients comprehended in 
dedicating their groves and springs? Suddenly the bird music ceased, and in that 
instant’s hush I seemed to hear the eloquent silence speak, and became vividly 
aware of a presence behind me. I turned with a strange heart-spasm,—and there, 
in the open doorway through which I had passed, stood a dark girl, a splendid 
flash of sunlight in her eyes. At the sight something within me caught fire. ‘lo 
this day I can see the statuesque poise of her body and the black coils of her 
braided hair and the silken threat of her haunted eyes, unafraid and unflinching. 

Yet what had caused me this emotion was but a tawny young woman, with 
great twists of soft hair, habited in a flamingo-red bodice, a striped green skirt, 
and here and there a fringe of white. She was leaning forward, watching me with 
the mystery of a sleeping passion. ‘The wild thought flashed upon me that here 
was a repetition of the fateful force whereby, through centuries, every comer had 
been smitten and baffled. Was hers a face I had seen before, or only dreamt of ? 
It was a sad face, as though weird memories crouched in its twilight. And 
musing upon the danger thus suddenly sprung into being, I wondered how one 
thus strangely summoned from remote and half fabulous regions would fare in a 
tragical collision with Vaini. 

I walked towards her, looking beyond her face and the shining gold coin that 
hung at its side—seeking to reach the mind of eager devices and desires, And 
instinctively the cry sprang to my lips: ‘‘You here... . already!” 

At the words she startled with a flush of amorous colour, like some strange 
being that for the first time hears the human voice. Then, in a murmur wherein 
it seemed familiar accents lingered, she answered : 

“Ves, it is I. Did you not hear me calling?” 


IT. 


I lost no time in seeking Vaini in his room, where he sat before a map of 
Bath marked 1690. Between his fingers was the familiar green pencil with which 
in a jesting moment he once told me he did his mental indexing. I knew he 
was busy weighing the evidence of an unseen and _ half-forgotten world, and 
remember wondering at the moment whether within an Archimedes of purely 
intellectual force there must yet linger something earthly—the flying eagle’s shadow 
skimming the ground. 

“Professor,” I abruptly ejaculated, seeing that he anticipated my ill news, 
“‘T have beheld our traditional and inexorable enemy. I verily believe,” I added, 





















“There, in the open doorway through which | had passed, stood a dark girl.” 
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no mere human potency.” 


Miduvel is the historic dusky girl.” 
“You already know her name!” I exclaimed. 


city wall, the other drawn from a point on the river. From 


added together. You follow the meaning ?” 


most grasses it is 3; in apples, pears and roses, 5; 


or like polishing running water.” 
golden fish in that same water! Think how often Science 


immortal renown.” 
“It may mean a bullet through the brain,” I added. 


of my operations. I must have time and elbow-room,” 
“Shy as I am, and maladroit with the sex . 


thoughts, for hereupon, very possibly, your life will depend.” 
“Professor,” I asked, ‘‘ what am I to get for all this ?” 


12) 


reach ! 





sinking into a chair, her words still ringing in my ears, “that we have before us 


“Tt is true,” he replied, with his invariable suavity, “ that 





“TI saw her yesterday, when I too divined the meaning that looks from that 
face. I sent for Mrs. Oldcorn, and with my imperfect English learned something 
of this strange niece of hers—if relative indeed she be. For all her gipsy ways, 


be 


she is a young woman of education. But, caro mio, you seem troubled. 
would not falter when already we stand within the enemy’s lines. 
doubted that a fantastic treasure lies at our feet. My effort for its recovery shall 
be a symphony in colour, a sonnet in porcelain, a classic of its kind. 
map I have traced the lost course of the Vicus Sacri Fontis. Sulpicius gives 
ingeniously the point of meeting of two lines, one a prolongation of the western 


the Votive Spring in Roman paces is, he says, a lily, a cabbage, and an apple 


* Alas, dear Master, I follow neither his meaning nor yours.” 

“For the first time in our studies,” replied Vaini, “I am disappointed in you. 
The most superficial observer of Nature knows that plants, flowers and fruits are 
constructively formed upon numbers. Thus the botanical key of a lily is 6; in 


vegetables, such as turnips and cabbages, are formed on the ground plan of 
and 4’s. Hence the lily, the cabbage and the apple of Arens give the Roman 
numerals VI., IV., V., which added together make fifteen Roman paces; and this 
distance agrees with a point at which a line drawn from the river crosses a 
prolongation of the western city wall half way up the slope of Lansdowne Hill.” 
“To me, Professor, it all sounds like unravelling the crimson heart of a rose, 





“Water!” eagerly echoed the wise man: “how many philosophers have caught 


at an alchemist’s sparkling vision, But enough... . success means 


“What matter that we stumble, if we climb!” retorted 
cheerful nod. “Would you not rather pace the deck than be a stowaway ? 





Yours,” he added, softening his Italian utterance to a whisper 


Misses oh 


condensed cream of this adventure. You shall have a summerful of love. 


have asked more than once why I sought your co-operation. Your part shall be 


to excite a sentimental interest in the brown girl, and lure her from the compass 


“It is only a bad workman,” he interrupted, “that finds fault with his tools 
You have long been on easy terms with the deeper emotions, and now you will 
attack at once, remembering that in life, as in chess, the prize is with him who 
seizes and keeps the move. Do not let your initiative lack powder: strike once- 
through the heart. Above all, watch the under-current of this dangerous girl's 


“Friend of my soul, you shall have the sprig of bay that Ladas died to 


tide reesan 
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“Maestro,” I murmured, after a pause, “would it displease you if I took the 
next train back to London ?” 

Vaini’s face clouded at the words. “I should not have supposed it possible,” 
he answered, in a voice of pained surprise, “that my favourite pupil could thus 
chagrin me twice within an hour. How can you tremble thus before fly-blown 
fears, when a fixed belief in oneself may touch even mediocrity like yours with 
that spark which to this day fires the intellectual Tenth Legion—the indomitable few ?” 

Accustomed as Vaini was to win men and bend them to his purpose, he 
would not believe that his pupil might not sway this wild girl’s will. He declared 
that, schooled as I had been by him to scientific illusion, and habituated to 





“1 lost no time in seeking Vaini in his room, where he sat before a map of Bath marked 1690.” 


calculations as subtle as the witchery that breaks or mends a human heart, 
I would have over Pandora the same advantage intellectually that a chess-player 
would possess who employed an original opening of superior force. He urged 
me to look at the situation historically, analysing the mainspring of accomplished 
fact and putting wholly away that muttering in our sleep we call philosophy. 
“In my own experience,” he added, gazing retrospectively out of the open 
window, “I have made it a point on occasions such as this to grasp the thrill of 
conscious strength which illumines the drama of life. It is the Italian manner, 
and results in action as pure and fine as the draped figure of romantic Music. 
The apples of knowledge are sour, yet I require of you but a single warm- 
hearted moment, believing as I do that anything can be done in a world where 
crooked grows faster than straight.” 
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In the days that followed I never saw Pandora Miduvel without speculating 
upon the attributes our fancy had lent her, and asking myself whether an impress 
of some remote century might linger in the mind, as the murmur of long-silent 
waves clings to the ocean shell. Could it be that ripples set in motion by the 
Ark still send a tremulous impulse across the expanse of things we muse upon ? 
May the consciousness be so supernaturally quickened that a transmitted whisper 
is distinguishable across the soundless dark of ages ? 

Once—fallen thus into sun-dreams—I loitered an hour amid the crystal 
roses, listening to the immortal talking of the river as the moving vision of its 
fluid panorama splashed and eddied over the water-worn stones. 

“T divine your thought,” cried Pandora, coming towards me with a smile of 
magnetic fascination. “You are thinking that the babble of a stream is a 
changeless voice, speaking for ever with the same meaning.” ‘Then absently she 
added, ‘When I listen, a fancy brings before me that which I have never seen— 
a place of breaking waves.” 

“And have you always lived,” I inquired, 
peace called Bath?” 

“Yes, since my uncle died, five years come Twelfth Night. In his prime he 
was the best wormeater in England.” 


“ee 


in this old-world atmosphere of 


“ Wormeater!....” I repeated. 

* One that bores worm-marks in new-made furniture to sell for old. It is an 
artist’s trade—though he loved life as well as art. Look,” she continued, leading 
me to the dining-room, where, on the reverse of a framed cardboard, ornamented 
with the familiar invocation of a ‘blessing on our home,” the departed wormeater 
had traced the legend: 





Irish Whiskey, English Beef, 
\ A Welsh Rabbit and a Scotch Girl. 


“*My aunt is not Scotch,” added the dark maiden, with ripples of mirth, 


At the end of a week Vaini and I had sufficiently reconnoitred our ground, 
and the next night was appointed when we should sink the treasure-shaft of his 
invention. Once at the locality on Lansdowne hillside which he identified with 
the vanished Spring, I had watched him drawing a web of lines and curves and 
dotted figures so carefully based upon the sun’s rays, as to be evidently an 
astronomical calculation. We were to take our valets with us and _ station them 
out of sight of our operations, yet near enough to protect us against surprise. 
Vaini was unarmed, but I carried a pocket five-chambered Colt, throwing an eight- 
ounce ball thirty paces. 

As the night was to be one of fatigue, I resolved to spend the morning 
strolling at the edge of a forest called Withering Leaves, where in those days 
grew handfuls of wild flowers. In the early hours, gazing from my window upon 
the vaporous cloud of pink and yellow blossoms that made the day seem cut in 
pearl, I had heard Pandora singing with marvellous finesse a popular refrain,-— a 
song of rare pathos, and sweet as the melody of waking birds,—and now, as_ the 
sunshine broadened, what could I do save let my thoughts drift with the song ? 
As I walked it seemed to me the world was filled with such faint sounds as 
minstrelsy is made of. Once, across the luminous green, a cloud-shadow fitted, 
as though some boding presence, cleaving the sunlight, sped upon vanishing wings. 
I had reached the crest, and turned to look across grey manor garths upon the 
Avon, gliding down its smooth pavement towards the city’s stair of climbing roofs, 
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when amid the tufts of meadowsweet and feather hyacinths I observed three twigs 
laid together in a triangle. 

I was scrutinising this familiar gipsy signal, when the sound of voices hurtling 
through the forest reached me—the shrill defiance of a woman, the angry scolding 
of a man. Before I could catch more than a few words they issued from the trees. 

“T speak for our people ; my word is the voice of all,” cried the man. 

“ Hideling,” answered the girl, “speak again and I will leave my mark on 
you broad and deep!” 

Then, at sight of me, both were silent. The woman was Pandora Miduvel, 
and from his face of bronze I took the man to be an English gipsy. He was 
roughly habited in what his vernacular would have styled ‘ Kersemere kickseys ” 
or breeches, a waistcoat of faded tomato red, a rusty velveteen jacket and cap, 
and about his neck a “blue billy” kerchief—an ornament in vogue amongst those 
who devote their leisure to the technique of the poacher’s art. In appearance he 
was a bulldog of the human breed, and I divined that he was one of the 
Celestial’s underlings. He glanced doubtfully towards her, while she stood intently 
watching me, with lips pursed in a silent whistle. Was she considering whether 
to set her bulldog upon me? If so, the thought passed, for, motioning him back, 
she advanced with a salutation of suppressed amusement. She walked as light of 
foot as a fawn, and carried her sun-browned head like a flower. In her face was 
the exuberance of country life, and in place of the sweet-apple bloom of an English 
girl her dusky skin glowed with the fire of Egypt. About her hung a fascination 
not of the visible world, an impression heightened by the gold coin which dangled 
and sparkled beside her face. As she approached she laughed with semblance of 
good-humour, yet that little laugh sounded weird as a song-thrush singing in 
December. 

“TI wonder at finding you followed by so unsavoury a companion,” I said. 

“Only buying mushrooms,” she answered, showing me a basketful of creamy 
fungi. 

“Perhaps you will tell me, as before, that you were waiting for me and calling 
my name?” 

“T was telling my cousin Kushto Macromengro I will not marry him. When 
the same thing has been asked and refused a dozen times, what wonder if the 
voice be raised ?” 

“Very true. I might have known that those harsh cries could be none other 
than the accents of a love fed upon bitter herbs. Poor Kushto, he already tastes 
his cup filled with the lees of other men’s revelling.” 

“Other men’s revelling!” she repeated: “that means another man’s love.” 
And as we walked she paused with wistful face, wherein some amorous thought 
gathered, as may hover a fancy of incomparable music about the silent harp, that 
waits—its strings unsmitten. 

“Do you think you would ever grow to care for me?” she asked, with the 
heedless curiosity of a child. 

The oddity of her question recalled the Hebrew declaration, Man Jloveth the 
woman that is a stranger—a judgment so true that, possessed as I was by a 
gruesome dread of my new acquaintance, I nevertheless felt within me the power 
of her charm. 

“T have but to look in your face,” I answered, “to know that you would 
prefer me to a hideaway poacher. Something tells me you have a purpose in life 
—dangerous it may be—who can say!” 

“How do you know that?” she asked, with fixed attention. 
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“I have seen heads like yours on canvas,” I replied, “‘wherein lay a passionate 
romance with interwoven ambitions and jealousies. Heads of famous people, 
whereon is the haunted look of unspeakable memories, whose thought is trained 
to scrutiny of every hour, not knowing what danger the next may bring.” 

But she scarcely listened, and interrupted me, saying: ‘“‘ Why were you following 
me, and how did you know I was here ?” 

“T was looking,” I answered, amused at this characteristic inquiry, “ for some- 
thing else than a lovers’ quarrel. My companion seeks a spot on the hillside 
where in ancient days, when people very different from us lived here, a young girl 
like you was put to death. ‘There were splendid Roman soldiers in those days, as 
beautiful as the archer-gods of open air. You may still see them, I am told, on 
moonlight nights, mere shadows in the hedgerows now, and catch the faint 
command, the bugle echo, the tread of muffled feet; till when they pass the place 
we seek they turn to jeer upon the girl I spoke of—stripped, whipped, crucified, .... 
naked and ashamed.” 

“Why was she stripped and whipped?” asked Pandora, 

* Because, though her lips breathed love, her heart was filled with hate. But 
here we are at Castle Joyous. Come, let us drink a glass of wine together and 
speak no more of such sad things.” 

A moment later, we stood in the garden, with a bottle of my Espiritu Santo 
on the rustic table. ‘Taste with me,” I said: “it is the wine of gold distilled 
from yellow ingots and double ducats—the enkindling wine that  treasure-seekers 
drink.” 

Raising her glass, Pandora, with a twitch of the wrist, spilled a few drops, 
in this quaint usage of modern country folk unconsciously offering a libation to 
Olympus. ‘Then she tossed the wine off—not in sips, as well-bred women wet 
their lips, but at a voluptuous swallow. 


III. 
A few hours later, soon after finishing our midday meal, Professor Vaini became 
violently ill. When he had been put to bed by his servant, Pandora was 


unremitting in her inquiries and offers of service. He would have no doctor, 
being himself an accomplished herbalist, and wrote his own prescription for an 
antidote. Reflecting upon our simple diet that day, which Mrs, Oldcorn had 
prepared, I could think of nothing doubtful except the mushrooms Pandora had 
obtained from Kushto Macromengro. I had not tasted these, and fortunately Vaini 
had eaten of them sparingly. Upon mentioning to him the hands through which 
they had passed, he nodded and said, ‘The touch of those brown hands changed 
them to toadstools.” 

The next morning he was better, and I left him in charge of his valet, after 
shocking Mrs. Oldcorn by telling her of our suspicions. I resolved to seek Kushto 
Macromengro, and picture to him some of the disagreeable possibilities of life. I 
had not spent one summer fishing with gipsy guides without learning their ways ; 
and now, in observing at the fringe of the forest a tree marked XX, I knew it for 
a token of twisted-tail cipher, and doubted not the poacher was near—possibly 
watching me. I pursued my walk listening intently. It was a theory with Vaini 
that cultivation of the senses refines the mental perception; and by way of 
sharpening my wits during our residence together in Italy, he had so exercised 
my hearing, that now across the stillness of Withering Leaves I could perceive the 
barking of dogs upon the far horizon and hear, the tinkle of Bristol church-bells 
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nine miles distant, could catch above me the murmur of unfledged rooks talking 
in their sleep, and on the Broadwater road, a mile away, distinguish a man’s 
measured tread, a woman’s lighter step, and a child’s pitapat following after. I 
soon became conscious of a stealthy footfall, and knew that Pandora’s bulldog was 
at my heels. 

Crossing an open glade, I paused at its fringe, and raising a small field-glass 


which hung at my side, looked over the country. Everyone knows that by 
holding a field-glass reversed, with the large lens an inch from the eye, and 
looking not through but upon it, a minute and powerful reflector is obtained. I 
stood thus a minute, seemingly absorbed in the landscape. Suddenly in the 
glass 1 beheld Kushto peeping from the bushes twenty yards behind me. <A 


single instant he stood, gathering himself together, then dashed forward, his short 
stick ready. 

Letting fall the glass, I drew the five-shooter from my pocket and faced about. 
In those days I was quick as a whip-lash with a revolver, and as the gipsy came 
on I fired two shots in instant succession, with the first slicing away the lobe of 
his right ear, with the second splitting the cudgel in his hand. 

“Now open your mouth,” I said, as he halted, “and you shall have the 
other three down your throat.” 

The ancients deemed the danger and despair of a fighting man the supreme 
poetic morsel, and might have given a moment to gaze at even the roughest 
human animal at bay. Kushto stood confronting me, laughing with bravado at 
what he took to be my poor shooting. 

“ Fairly takes the cake, sir,” he said, producing a cotton handkerchief which he 
held to his ear. “ Lucky for me you are such a bad shot !” 

* Mr. Macromengro,” I said, “ you are coming with me to the Police, where 
you will answer to a charge of conspiracy to poison, and of attempting a 
murderous attack.” 

He stood irresolute, deliberating whether to take the chances of a rush upon 
me, or to make terms. He chose the latter alternative, and instantly appealed 
to me to let him go upon easy conditions. ‘They be so rough at the Pollis,” 
he added, with a grin, “and in all my life I have never been struck with a whip, 
never been sorry or sick.” 

*“T wish you to answer a few questions,” I said. “If I get the truth, you may 
run for the woods. First, who is Pandora Miduvel ?” 

“Perhaps one of us; maybe an orphan; says she knows neither father nor 
mother.” 

“Where did she come from ?” 

“Swam ashore. Like all young gentlemen, you think the Rahnee’s taken a 
fancy your way, but she’s not: in the end she'll marry me.” 

“She would marry you if I and my Italian friend were done for?” 

“You don’t want me to peach on the kid, sir: ask yourself if that would be 
fair. But she hates the seedy swell that’s with you, and she'll wear widow’s weeds 
for no one but me.” 

“Where did you gather the toadstools she got from you yesterday ?” 

His mouth quivered, and he stood watching me nervously. 

“She has refused to marry you unless, if a good chance offered, such as this 
just now, you knocked me on the head.” 

He cast his eyes down and began drawing circles in the dust with the point of 
his foot. 


“Silence pleads guilty. You have given me as good answers as I expected, 
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and now you may go. But the next time we meet in this wood I shall take 
better aim, and my word for it... . Il marry Pandora Miduvel.” 


Midday drew near when I returned to Castle Joyous, to find Vaini_ better, 
Pandora at his bedside reading aloud, and Mrs. Oldcorn bringing up a tray 
furnished with an invalid’s repast, “‘old man’s diet” she called it, which I recog- 
nised as a goulash of minced beef, with stewed potatoes and onions, and scraps 
of buttered pork. I persuaded him to drink a little mulled wine, which I heated 
and spiced myself. 

As the hours wore on, I strolled into the garden, meditating my project of a 
surprise for Vaini—which was to go that night, attended by his servant and mine, 
to Lansdowne Hill and sink the treasure-drill at the point he had marked with 
a white pebble. If beneath all this speculation there rested a golden corner-stone, 
I meant to reach it. 

It was a tranquil day, one of the rare and splendid days that are remembered 
when in the brooding silence of October we walk amid the summer’s wreckage. 
It is then we recall the baby leaves unfolding, the perfect boughs uplifted, the 
long afternoons—soundless, save for redstart chirpings. Such days, and our loves, 
will seem, at the end, the only things worth cherishing. 

To this garden Pandora often came, preening her little plumage, idle and care- 
free as those proverbial beings that in springtime smile at the winter’s frost. In 
the brilliant sunshine her plain gown seemed spun about with films such as_ the 
fairies wear—a witchery of amber light and violet shade. From what far bourne 
had she been severed and brought back into the picture of earthly scenes? At 
what hidden springs had she tasted the instinct which teaches such strange folk 
their wisdom? Would she go through life as young as yesterday, yet older than 
the grey of weather-beaten rocks? I could but feel that to her reasoning Vaini 
and I were attempting a desecration of the girl-goddess, whose shrine she lived 
to defend. 

There before me, at the end of the rose-walk, where a tiny fountain bubbled 
into an antique basin which might have seen the hyacinths bloom in Aquz Sulis, 
stood Pandora, trellising a vine. 

“This garden is like you, Pandora,” I said—‘ sun-kissed and wild.” 

“The fine gentleman who made it,” she answered gravely, “ might not thank 
you. Years ago I heard say he was some wise man, like the seedy swell upstairs. 
His garden was to be no mere patchwork of walks and borders, but should speak 
a meaning. In the sunlight he set clusters of brilliant roses, and under this 


trellis great banks of violets which seek the shade, ... so in the two, placed 
thus, he read the sunshine and shadow of life... and of love.” 


“Love!” I whispered: “to think that you should speak that word to 
me.” 

The day was ending, its crimson fading to sapphire in the dark. The 
Cathedral vesper filled the air, and a lurid sunset, gleaming through the pines, 
bathed the yellow elders in luminous sheen. Behind us, great lilac bushes were 
heaped with tints of Tyrian purple ; and listening to the trickling fountain, I knew 
the hour held its way in music. If ever I were to act upon Vaini’s wish and 
seek to lure the brown girl from his circle, now was the time! 

“Tt is true, then,” I said, “that every garden fountain has its nymph, and that 
I have found her under this evening’s sky.” 

She listened with a look of fixed aversion, and answered, “It is Kushto 
Macromengro that you found to-day.” 
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“Yes,” I assented unconcernedly; “better so than that he found me 
unprepared. So he has been for fresh orders ?” 

“He has not been here,” she replied. “If I know what happens, it is for the 
same reason that the lightest vapour casts its tell-tale shadow. Shoes marked 
with the clay of Withering Leaves, and on your table a revolver with two empty 
chambers. . . . . Have you killed him ?” 

“Far worse. I told him I shall marry you.” 

An angry flush suffused her face, and I could scarce suppress a smile at thus 
rousing the devil. ‘I sometimes think,” I added, heping to pique her to an 
unguarded word, “that you gaze on many shapes I cannot see. It would not 
surprise me that you behold the forgotten things of my life, or that you should 
tell me they are best worth my remembering. Now, if it be true that fate lies in 
the hollow of a hand, put both your hands in mine and I will tell you what 
dwells in the mind of the gods—and of a woman.” 

“ Nay, tell it to yourself,” she answered—“ you that spend a summer blowing 
upon dead coals. You are not the first that has been here measuring and digging 
and setting odd marks, injthe ground.” ‘Then, with sudden exaltation, she added, 
“If you would know where springs the oozing from the earth so many have 
sought, come with me the first dark night, and I will show you that treasure of 
your life you grope after alone in vain!” 

Beneath the sunset her eyes were deep as her ominous words. I remembered 
with a shudder how Ormés and Almodoro were taken to find the treasure of their 
lives and left for dead. But after a moment’s seeming reflection, I answered, 
“To-night I dare not leave my friend, but to-morrow night at eleven you and I 
will meet where we now stand, and we will wander away so far together that all 
the rest of life may not suffice to bring us back.” 


That same night, when eleven struck, Vaini was asleep, Mrs. Oldcorn and 
Pandora had retired to their rooms ; and carrying my shoes in one hand and the 
treasure-drill in the other, I went softly downstairs in my slippers. The two 
valets awaited me, and we were soon well on our way to Lansdowne Hill. I 
laughed aloud to think I had stolen a march upon the girl-goddess. Bathonians 
keep early hours, and we met no one, nor were lights visible in the houses. 
Once only, in the distance, a gleam flashed, as though an eye opened upon the 
horizon. ‘There was no sound, save the thin whisper of the night. A mile away 
spread the black shape of Withering Leaves, and overhead were the stars and 
rising crescent the Flamens and sentinels of Aquz Sulis knew. 

I had resolved to remain the shortest possible time exposed to accident, and 
my dispositions were instantly made. I stationed one of the men at the roadside, 
and the second forty yards in the other direction, facing the only house in that 
neighbourhood. They were to stand with their backs to me, to be keenly on the 
alert, and to give warning of the approach of man or woman. After his dis- 
comfiture of the morning, I did not anticipate that Kushto Macromengro would 
be very enterprising, and with Pandora Miduvel asleep, there seemed small 
likelihood of interruption. 

I had thoroughly tested Vaini’s invention beforehand. At each fifteen inches 
insertion into the ground, it was to be withdrawn, and emptied of the handfuls of 
earth thus extracted. TI fell to work vigorously, plunging the tube into the gravel 
by means of its revolving handle, emptying it and beginning anew. My  excite- 
ment may be conceived, when at a depth of five feet I felt its drill grinding 
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against a hard substance. Upon carefully withdrawing it and running the earth 
through my fingers I found three coins, at the cold touch of which I could have 
shouted for joy—for the secret so long and tragically guarded was revealed, and 
the Celestial Virgin’s treasure was ours! I pocketed them, strapped the treasure- 
drill over my shoulder and was refilling the opening I had made with loose earth 
at my feet, when my servant came running back from the roadside in a tremble. 
I drew my revolver, and we stood side by side. He was too frightened to mutter 
more than that something had run noiselessly past him, flickering in the starlight. 
I advanced a few steps, peering into the darkness; but although the moon was 
rising, discovered no more than that the velvet-footed mist gathered its phantom 
shadows. 

Suddenly from behind came a cry, and the sound 
of a falling body. We hastened back to Vaini’s 
servant, whom we lifted half unconscious, his face 
streaming with blood. Between us, we helped him 
to the roadside, where I gave both men some 
brandy from my flask. Not more than twenty 
minutes had elapsed since we came—yet to me it 
seemed longer than the night. As soon as the 
injured man had bound up his wound with my 





j handkerchief, and could walk, we made our retreat 
down the hill. He was obliged to halt several times 


to stanch the flow of blood, and in one of these intervals told 
me with some difficulty—for his hurt had included the breaking 
of his front teeth—that he had seen nothing, but that from the 
darkness a stone, the size of a man’s fist, had been hurled with 
the force of a catapult, and had felled him to the ground. 

I was in a state of nervous tension when, unlocking the 
front door of Castle Joyous with a passkey, I perceived from 
the lights and tread of feet that something unusual to the 
repose of the house had happened. Not till afterwards did I 
learn that an alarming noise had awakened the maids who 
slept above Pandora, and that Vaini and Mrs. Oldcorn in their 
rooms were startled by the frantic cries of one struggling with 





a nightmare... “Keep him away—drive him back—don’t 
se iauindien let him dig in the ground ! ” 
ooine”” Now she had issued forth to the head of the stair I was 
ascending, and I beheld her, a silvery figure in the half-light, 
gazing upon me with the tumult of a meteoric passion. For a breathless instant 
it seemed that, through her disarray, I beheld Pandora transfigured to a_ being 
statuesque and heroic, whose shrine I had profaned. The moonlight became 
clearer, and I paused motionless, listening to the harping of the breeze. In that 
weird instant I knew that an unknown presence had come with the virgin feet 
of the day, motioning me back from the precincts of a vanished world. 
Then the supernatural faded, and the human Pandora fell upon a chair and 
burst into a paroxysm of tears. 


DN. 
At an early hour on the following morning I made a full report to Vaini, still 
resting on what had been his bed of pain, and placed in his eager hands the three 


coins that had come to light. ‘Two are gold, one bearing the effigy of the deified 
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Julius Cesar, perhaps struck in the first year of Octavian, the second showing a 
head of Agrippina. ‘The third, when freed of dirt and polished, proved to be a piece 
of great rarity, imprint with artistic grace—a silver Tetradrachm of Metapontum. 

At midday I was sitting in the little parlour adjoining the dining-room, when, 
to my astonishment, Pandora entered with outstretched hands and a radiant smile 
revealing a flash of white teeth. 

“Forgive me,” she said, “‘my mannerless folly last night. It was a bad dream 
that drugged me, and you, who have the habit of sun-dreams, will bear with mine !” 

I observed intently this play of oddity and emotion, remembering my _tutor’s 
caution that life might depend upon detecting the undercurrent of this strange 
creature’s thought. Was it her nature to pass thus from day to night, from night to 
day, without either dawn or twilight? Stamped upon her face, beyond all weeping 
and wailing, was indeed the footprint of a violent grief. The bloom of her youthful 
beauty had faded in an hour, as a woman’s face changes amid sudden sorrow and 
anxiety.. Behind this outburst of good-will was that composed self-mastery with 
which the great felines regard an imminent danger. In her eyes lay the mystery 
of a cloud-covered sea. Was it that I but saw in them my own reflected 
misgiving, or did I discern behind their lustre a cold and deathless hate ? 

I took her hands and playfully caressed them, 

“We will leave our dreams,” I said, with half-conscious irony: “ you your 
nightmare and I my wasted reveries. Some day let us seek together a beautiful 
far country where the only dream will be that Love is for ever.” 

As she listened, her eyes were raised towards the leaded window-panes glinting 
in the summer sunlight, and I saw that they were moistened with tears, and 
marvelled that my careless word had struck so deep. She left me abruptly, and 
presently I heard her singing in the adjoining dining-room. I heard, too, the 
uncorking of a bottle—a sound that excited my curiosity, for Pandora never 
deigned concern herself with household matters. Then her step traversed the hall, 
and I went into the dining-room to find that, of three or four bottles standing on 
the dresser, she had drawn the cork of one and placed it invitingly on the table 
at my chair. ‘The luncheon hour drew near, and before my plate was a dish of 
yesterday’s capon, a favourite refreshment with Mrs. Oldcorn, the broken meat being 
stripped from the bone and with fragments of a neat’s tongue, buried in brown 
jelly. It was flanked by a plate of dandelion salad with its red splash of tomato. 
The Professor’s luncheon was to be served him in bed. I felt a strong repugnance 
to drinking the wine Pandora had made ready. There are nervous instants when 
we yield to the weakness of thinking that to do a certain thing will be unlucky, and 
to such an impulse I yielded in replacing that bottle, recorked, on the sideboard. 

In the act of doing so I heard the muffled footstep of a man in my bedroom 
overhead. My servant had gone into town, and I opened the hall door slightly 
and waited. Noiselessly down the stair came a furtive tread, till, stepping forth, 
I confronted Kushto Macromengro. Without evincing surprise at his presence, I 
drew him into the dining-room, and said it had been my intention to visit 
Withering Leaves again some day to show I bore no grudge. I inquired after his 
damaged ear, and reminding him that the following day was Sunday, declared 
I would give him five shillings to buy beer and tobacco. Affecting to find no 
money in my pockets, I vowed with a chuckle he should taste sherry from my 
private stock, and placed in his hands the bottle of Pandora’s choice. 

“You shall drink deep as brandy-Nan!” I said, slapping him on the shoulder ; 
“but meanwhile hide this wine in some capacious pocket and make for the woods 
by the garden gate.” 
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It struck me the rascal was in haste to be gone, as, with merely a nod, he 
strode past and was out of sight. 

I immediately went to my room, and there made a discovery which caused me 
an emotion. On the floor, resting against the wooden partition which divided 
Vaini’s room from mine, and against which stood his bed, was a box filled with 
gunpowder and bullets. A lighted fuse trailed on the floor, of such length that 
an hour must have elapsed—the hour when I would have been regaling myself 
with yesterday’s capon and sherry—before the explosion. My companion, in his 
bed, would have been riddled with bullets, or, as Almodoro phrased it of Ormés, 
“smitten with the club of Hercules.” I summoned Vaini to come and see for 
himself to what his scheming led. For once he betrayed strong excitement, and I 
heard his quivering lips mutter, “Rassa di Cane /” 

I seized the moment to inform him that, in view of the gravity our adventure 
had assumed, it must cease at once, adding my intention to take that evening’s 
train for London, and that our mutual safety required that he also relinquish the 
search and come with me. My reasons for letting fall again that thick veil our 
efforts had so nearly lifted were expressed with no little pungency, and I summed 
them in a favourite dictum of my former fellow-student Mr. Orion Marblehead : 

“Tt is not safe to spend too much time monkeying with Hell.” 

My instructor in the curious arts yielded with a bad grace, and, still trembling 
to his knees, gave way before his inability to proceed alone. In the course of that 
evening’s journey he assured me seventeen times that the miscarriage of his hopes 
was wholly due to my maladroitness, and repeatedly declared that in failing to 
entice Pandora’s affections, I had missed the opportunity of my life. 

“Only to think,” he ejaculated, “that I was on the point of scaling the 
unclimbable mountains! . . . . And now what have I to show except a set of false 
teeth for Pasquale?” Once or twice before, in other matters, he had censured 
my imperfect range of vision when scanning the perspective of bygone centuries ; 
but now, for the only time in our long acquaintance, he displayed an extreme 
irritability, and for nearly a year our friendly relations suffered a chill. 

Having extinguished the fuse, I rushed downstairs in pursuit of Pandora, but, 
needless to say, she was not to be found. Mrs. Oldcorn returned from the girl’s 
room declaring that she had taken her bonnet and shawl and gone over the 
bend of the world, adding that young women now-a-days are “not good for 
anythink,” and that this particular specimen was “only black rubbage.” 

“But she is your niece,” I cried, a new light breaking. 

The hasty explanation was made that Pandora Miduvel was nowise her relative, 
but a waif rescued and educated by the late wormeater, for reasons best known 
to himself. 

In London a week later I received a letter from Mrs. Oldcorn, saying that 
Pandora had returned to her wild life. Doubtless the dark beauty had merely 
withdrawn to another coign of vantage. She added that in a glen at Withering 
Leaves where Kushto had a shelter, his body had been found before the ashes of 
a camp-fire, over which still hung a kettle containing a bit of bacon and a couple 
of duck’s eggs. He had lain thus for several days, bent backward in the distortion 
of strychnine poisoning, and near him rested an empty bottle labelled Espiritu Santo. 

Ten years later, in May 1885, passing a month in London, I was invited by 
a medical acquaintance to visit with him Bethlehem Hospital, popularly called 
Bedlam, where was his professional service. At the end of an hour’s inspection 
of various wards, each having its grade of insanity, we passed into a garden, 
within high walls, where in pleasant weather the more tractable madcaps were 
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allowed to walk. It being their dinner-hour, the place was deserted, save by a 
little old swarthy woman, who turned her wrinkled visage and passionate eyes 
towards me in a careless glance. 

My guide, noticing the intentness with which I observed her, murmured, ‘ One 
of our oddest patients: I know not her name, nor her story, nor whence she 
comes. She speaks of herself as Pandy, and is usually quiet, as you see her, 
Only at intervals, once in two or three months, she bursts into a paroxysm of 
tremendous fury. We always know when to prepare for these fits. An hour 
before the spasm, she begins a hoarse muttering, ever more rapid, and ending in 
demoniac yells: “. .. Keep him away ... Drive him back... Don’t let him 
dig in the ground!” 

In 1900 I returned, weather-beaten and frost-crumbled, to Bath, to drink its 
waters. I go there now each November, and often pass the places Vaini and I 
knew together. Castle Joyous has disappeared, and amid new furrows and turnip 
fields I can only conjecture the forest fringe which Kushto Macromengro frequented. 

The drifted leaves lie heaped above that buried Summer, and to my eyes the 
familiar poplars cast a longer and sadder shade. ‘The walk through Withering 
Leaves still keeps its fragrant charm, and in the turquoise dusk of distance the hills 
gleam with poetic beauty. I look upon the Avon and listen to its song of myriad 
meaning, and beneath its calm behold the prism wherein my youthful gaze divined 
such marvels. Upon its surface at night I see the Milky Way reflected and know 
that this starlight tracery upon the water is the Celestial Virgin’s dustless path. 

In the hush of these my twilight days I remember Pandora, and think how 
our brief meeting burnt a mark in my life. Whence came this fierce girl who 
“swam ashore,’ and whose prescience demolished our endeavour? Was _ the 
legend of the goddess of Aqui Sulis known to her, and was she filled with the 
fire of a powerful purpose which, when accomplished, left her life empty? Was 
no frail germ of feminine tenderness enfolded within the harsh discords whereby 
alone I knew her? How fantastic in the retrospect is this illomened example of 
Vaini’s art—the gate of another world half-opened, our goal no further than 
Yesterday from To-morrow, Within, we see the crystal roses and hear the rippling 
river, with its whisper whereof music is made. We gaze upon Aquz Sulis, and 
hear the deathless bugles of a Roman Legion. Above their faint reverberation 
rises an ever-deepening note of tragedy. ‘Then, as though the Fates played with 
loaded dice, the maiden-dawn changes to flame. And, remembering these things, 
I linger before the insoluble question—within the folds and windings of that 
Shadow-land we ponder, may it be that the survival of some bygone age still 
whispers the living Present ? 

Occasionally my field-path rambles lead across Lansdowne Hill. I pause to 
look upon the spot where in the stillness of a summer midnight I sank Vaini’s 
treasure-drill into the ground. ‘The antique coins then recovered are before 
me, witnesses to the accuracy with which he calculated the position of the ton of 
gold there buried. But I never feel the wish to probe fer it again. Better 
than any one now living I understand that in defence of her own the Celestial 


Virgin is a tigress at bay. I have no desire to evoke afresh that demon of 
tears and hate. For well I know that at the slightest menace a spectral arm 
would be outstretched as before. At the first step I should recoil before the 


consciousness of an arresting presence, sprung suddenly into being behind me, 
and turning, should behold again a tawny girl of rare beauty regarding me in 
silent menace with the sweet and implacable smile I remember. 

WILLIAM WALDoRF AsToR. 
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Those gleaming frontiers of England. 


DOVER AND CALAIS. 


BY WILLIAM 


HYDE. 


‘*This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands.’ 


~*~ 'TANDING up with the significance 
of a national symbol, with the 

air of a sentinel grown old in a 
nation’s service, the square grey keep of 


Dover Castle watches still over those 
things which have ever been vital to 
England. Bounded by wide stretching 


horizons, there lies beneath it that fretful 
strait of sea which has indirectly shaped 
the fate of empires, and to which we owe 
almost reverence for its invisible forma- 
tive power over nearly all the nation 
values—over religion, character—over 
commerce, art, and arms, 

For more than eighteen centuries watch 
and ward has been kept here : the Roman, 
the Saxon, the Norman have left their 
still visible marks in cemented stones : 
to-day, out of the noble Downland around 
these walls, a new age has carved a new 
strength, and beneath the cliffs it is 
making harbourage for more, to keep 
inviolate those gleaming frontiers of 
England. 

A rather short, sturdy-looking artillery- 
man stepped sharply up from behind 
me, with the words, “Are you going 
sketching ?” 

“Not at this particular moment,” I 
replied. ‘* Why?” 

“Sketching is not allowed here,” he 
said, with a glance at my satchel. 

“Are you on guard ?” I asked. 

He answered with one stolid “ Yes.” 

I looked around. It was a bitter day, 
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with a bright sun; but all things—forts, 
barracks, the harbour and the roofs of 
the town below—were immersed in a thin, 
varying, shifting mist which the north-east 
wind creates: exquisite grey tones only 
met the eye. 

“Well,” I said, “suppose I do, what 
will you do? run me into your com- 
manding officer ? ” 

He looked rather less stolid, a faint 
humorous gleam came into his steady 
eyes, but he said nothing. Military dis- 
cipline, I thought. 

I had sketched freely here a few years 
before, without hindrance: surely new 
brooms had been issued from the War 
Office ; still, considering the spot, it was 
not unreasonable. 

Turning to him again, I said, “I am 
not here in search of military secrets, but 
of the picturesque. I am an Englishman, 
like yourself, not a spy.” 

With a softer look and an instantly 
suppressed half-smile, he said, “I am 
only doing my duty.” 

“Duty,” I said to myself, “this is the 
bed-rock word of his life.” (Courage, let 
us hope, belongs to us all.) 

I gathered from his expression that this 
particular duty was distasteful ; the private 
soldier has an ingrained dislike to officious 
interference with the civilian— indeed, it is 
one of the fundamental parts of English 
military character. 

And so we stood silent for a few 
minutes on the drawbridge of a_ fort, 
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workers in the two most ancient arts in 
the world, looking down into a fosse as 
grim and suggestive as that in Dante’s 
poem; in front of us, like the surface 
of a burnished orb, the sea reflected the 
winter sun, in a silver streak of light that 
pointed a path straight across to Calais. 

* Arms and the Man” is Dover’s motto. 
Arms —yes, certainly ; and men of many 
kinds, from Hubert de Burgh to this 
taciturn private soldier who is doing his 
duty. 

To the right of us Shakespeare’s Cliff 
reared up its massive front out of the 
mist ; beneath it Turner must have seen 
his magnificent vision of Dover: here are 
two more classic names of men who did 
their duty. 

Over the hill to the left to-morrow’s 
dawn would break above the snow-clad 
roofs of the town, built upon the spot 
where Cesar’s Roman galleys once 
harboured; sweeping outwards before 
us were the two arms of the new harbour 
which in time will enclose a fleet whose 
traditions began with Saxon Alfred, to 
triumph with Nelson. Truly one is 
overwhelmed with infinite suggestion and 
great names on Dover heights. 

“Fine views from here,” said the 
artilleryman, breaking in upon a reverie. 

“ Yes,” L assented: ‘‘ France, I suppose, 
is often visible ?” 

“ Yes, in summer,” he replied. 

In summer! The words had a thau- 
maturgic power; the austere scene before 
me seemed to vanish, and instead came 
that deep blue summer sea, which is 
balm to the eye, streaked with shimmering 
grey-green lightsand purple cloud-shadows, 
beyond whose fading edge, in faint silvery 
gleams, our neighbour’s coast appears. 
There came back with this the days 
of cliff-edge adventures, recollections of 
great heights, and wrinkled sea margin 
below, the scent of salt sun-kissed air, 
scents of grass and wood smoke, sights of 
flashing white gulls. The plover’s nest 
lying in a small hollow, with its grey- 
green spotted eggs, each with its miracle 
of life within, often made in the edge of 
a larger hollow with its eggs of another 
character, iron and death, within the shell. 
Days of portentous skies, bursting with 
their fire and sound, dropping gloom 
beneath in masses of purple shadow, over 
hill and hollow, flashing sun rays at 
evening, catching the sails out at sea ina 
last gleam and turning them into distant 


flakes of fire, lengthening out the shadows 
from the sheep over the fine turf, till 
night with its soft western air covered 
the scene. 

This is the Dover we see above those 
white cliffs on leaving England; but I 
crossed the sea that night, and watched 
from the deck of the steamer the grey 
heights gradually fade in the distance under 
a misty moonlight ; and lying awake in an 
old inn in Calais, listening to the murmur 
of the sea outside, recalled again the 
impressions gathered in Dover. 

To most, its classic significance is 
a commonplace; to the (I forget how 
many thousand) passengers who pass 
through it yearly, it is merely a ferry 
place: all the different varieties of travel- 
lers know it—or know it not, as their 
‘circumstances and the weather permit.” 

From the point of view of the philosophy 
of place it is generally not allowed to be 
impressive to those travellers using it only 
en passant, After being hurled through a 
series of tunnels by an express train, one 
emerges into the open, right on to the 
Admiralty Pier, and before one can quite 
taste the sharp fresh salt air one is on the 
steamship amidst the bustle of men, mail- 
bags and much noise, the excitement of 
change, and with some anxiety as to the 
state of the sea outside, and _ possible 
mat-de-mer. 

Few pause to look up to the sombre 
heights above them, or are in a mood to 
remember the great historic associations 
they represent, for in a little time they 
are well out into the Channel and swiftly 
approaching the opposite coast. 

But suppose we approach Dover in 
another manner—suppose, instead of going 
by rail, we take to the road, that is, we 
descend into the broad amphitheatre of 
the Weald and plain, between the en- 
circling chalk downs of Kent and Surrey, 
and find some old coach road through 
quiet hamlets and mellow copses, and 
thus gradually gather up in the mind, as 
one draws nearer and nearer, what the 
place must have meant to other genera- 
tions of Englishmen in the past, and 
what it means now to us as a national 
bulwark. 

For it has ever been England’s most 
vital spot: whoever has held the south- 
east coast-line and the heights above, has 
in time held the whole realm; all inva- 
sions tended towards this, and especially 
to seize that abrupt termination of the 
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Forging ahead through those turoulent Channel waves. 


North Downs that ends in the sea where 
the Norman Castle and Roman Pharos 
which crown the cliff at Dover remain 
to-day. 

Journey, for instance, in early autumn 
between the hedges through ripening hops 
and well-burdened orchards, past those 
old Kentish farms with their red hop- 
cones, past oak woods yellowing to gold, 
through quiet villages and little towns 
whose names gleam out in every school- 
boy’s history book. 

How naturally gather together recollec- 
tions of the chronicles of old Kent-—the 
Kent of the Saxons, of St. Augustine, and 
Alfred, of the inroads of Danes, of fire 
and sword, insurrections against tyrants, 
with perhaps a glance at that cathedral 
tower in the little valley of the Stour 
which bears such intimate relation to the 
great fortress one is approaching. 

Increasingly impressive the land be- 
comes above the plains, and one may 
fall into a retrospect created by these 
lonely hill-crests, treeless and bare to the 
heavens, where so many blows were given 
and taken in the shaping of England, so 
many sharp decisions made which led to 
liberty and law. 

The glamour of Shakespearian historic 
drama is here with an echo of its noble 
words; out of the past come those 
unfading figures for ever associated with 





the place—a procession of them; and 
visions of fretted aisles, battlemented 
towers with the gleam of armour ; one 
marches up the slopes with imaginary 
hosts, is in another age, watching an army, 
a shining, glittering, medieval turmoil, 
banner and weapon, horse and man 
gathering in the glow of another autumn 
sun on Barham Downs. 

‘To approach Dover in these retrospec- 
tive moods is perhaps hardly possible in 
a railway carriage ; though few of our race 
can hear the name, wherever they are, 
without some subconscious thought that 
it means England—home, 

There is the obvious Dover Town, 
which needs no special observation: we 
all know garrison towns which are also 
ports ; we all know that singular likeness 
they bear to each other, that something 
which cannot be defined, which dwells in 
the atmosphere. ‘There is also the tone 
of the watering-place, the seaside resort, 
though not very strongly marked, the 
polite circulating libraries with their array 
of photographs, the confectioners’ shops 
and all those appendages to the little 
demi-luxuries of these places, none of 
them seriously affecting the actual life of 
the town, none of them very evident, 
except perhaps the usual parade by the 
sea, stone-faced and formal. 

There is the Dover that belongs to 
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that long ago which is not exactly the 
past—the Dover of holiday humour, of 
sunny lingerings associated with white 
cliffs, idle hours on the beach, pleasant 
“comfortable ” lodgings, literary reminis- 
cences, the Dover that David Copperfield 
and his aunt Miss Betsy ‘Trotwood knew, 
in that period of ringlets and sun-bonnets, 
fashionable formalities, Byronic ‘ Elegant 
Extracts,” and ‘ books of beauty.” 

All this is seen beneath the cliffs ; but 
occasionally one receives some intimation 
that up above the ordinary life of the 
town there are very different things. In 
a narrow street the grim ragged edge of 
the cliff strata surprises the eye, towering 
far up beyond the homely roofs of the 
townsfolk. It happens, too, that other rude 
truths are forced upon one: these come 
out of the sea. Battered and broken by 
implacable grey-green seas, there is often 
towed into the harbour all that is left 
of a ship, with its remnant of crew, 
pale-faced and haggard; and thus one 
gets another glimpse of some of those 
tremendous forces surrounding the place. 

Indeed, there are two Dovers, and 
gradually rather than suddenly this im- 
pression comes to one. 

The Castle Keep is a museum of arms, 
a national monument open to us all; it is 
also an epitome of the medieval age —-its 
walls radiate memories, and all but speak. 
The good and bad of that age cling to 
it, the days of tyranny, torture, and the 
dungeon, blood-stained faith and super- 
stition, fortitude, virile force and boundless 
courage, vices and virtues, ineradicable 
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mound, ditch and palisade of elementary 
military art, which grew into the medizval 
system of fortification, that now with 
twenty or more towers indents the sky- 
line of the eastern hill, dominated by the 
Keep flanked by buttresses shaped like 
an iron crown. 

Within, the warder proudly shows a 
visitor the fighting tools in his charge, 
skilfully arranged in periodic sequence ; 
and hé thus, perhaps unconsciously, 
unrolls piece by piece the military history 
of England. 

Entering by the massive stone steps, 
one leaves the world of to-day to live 
in that of the dim past, encompassed by 
walls twenty feet thick. It is a genuine 
King’s Castle, with spacious chamber, 
narrow passage and secret stair. ‘hey 
lived here, the dramatis persone of 
England’s regal drama, their images crowd 
upon one in the sombre half-light of the 
weapon-decked halls—Macbeth’s witches 
could hardly raise such a_ procession 
to fill the mind’s eye; surely the Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports inherits with 
his distinguished office, fascinations of 
retrospect which are probably unequalled. 

They have vanished with diminishing 
distinction into the misty past, that line 
of kings, warriors, statesmen, voluptuaries 
and tyrants. Saxon Harold, Norman 
William, Plantagenet, Tudor and Stuart, 
loved and hated, intrigued and schemed 
here by these grey walls; but the main 
impression is that of stern governance : 
they ruled, they have left the mark of 
their work behind them. Present-day 


Rising and falling amidst the surges of the Channel. 


from human incarnation, often called by 
other names to-day. 

It is here that one begins to under- 
stand that Dover which began with the 
Roman Camp and Pharos, with the 


patriots may look back to a group of 
grave-eyed, distinguished figures, grim, 
strong and efficient, who well knew that 
Dover was the “lock and key of the whole 
realm,” and tenaciously they held the key. 
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That characteristic accumulation of 
mental force, hardihood and compassion, 
Hubert de Burgh, may be taken as a type 
of them all, who in lesser or greater degree 
were his peers, and typical of the Dover of 
the immemorial past. 

Within the rough stone walls of a king’s 
antique bedroom the old and the new 
meet ; young military England with bared 
arms and modern machinery is repairing 
magazine rifles, the solid oak floor of the 
adjacent presence-chamber has sixty ton 
resting on it in thirty thousand stand of 
small arms (it is no military secret, it is 
openly declared). Concealed in caverns 
beneath all this ancient fortification are 
those enormous forces of which a tithe 
could batter to pieces in a day the 
picturesque remains standing above them : 
concealment is the strongest note of the 
place—there are notice boards springing up 
everywhere like mushrooms, all eloquent 
of the theme ‘Thou shalt not” to the 
non-military person. 

There is no show of strength ; the fortress 
is always. in mufti—a sombre, sleeping 
giant. 

It is some time before certain angles, 
certain sudden unnatural curves, “‘ drops ” 
in the contours, engage the eye amongst 
the undulations of the Downs and cliff 
strata ; high science is there, whose sinister 
meaning is felt more than seen, for miles ; 
in places least expected, sung over by 
larks in the sweet air above them, these 
silent pits of destruction are lying under 
the sky. Dover, and miles of daisy-starred 
turf around it, is really a concealed volcano, 
ready to burst into a passion of fire as the 
hand of ‘Time shakes up the patterns in 
the political kaleidoscope of Europe ; 
though possibly all that is to be known of 
these tremendous forts is known to the 
military staffs of other powers. Possibly 
Dover, like other things, is living on its 
name, and the most that the watchful 
experience of centuries can achieve is to 
protect the harbour for the fleet. Only 
our greatest can tell! 

And it has been said that— 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep, 

Her march is o’er the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep. 


On “the path of duty,” which has been 
“the path of glory” so often “in our 


rough island story,” by some good fortune 
Britain has always found the man to tread, 
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springing from somewhere, ready, efficient, 
with native wit or courage. If we see 
some day a naval Thermopylz, with ships 
for men, in the narrow seas, doubtless 
some such figure will be there. 

Calais is supposed to be the Portus 
Ulterior of the Romans ; human instinct 
and reason, dredging in the deep sea of 
buried history, always quarrel over the 
results, but the Calais we know is above 
this ocean of obscurity and is in the 
archipelago. of facts. It was the English 
pied-a-terre in France for two hundred 
years, and not without striking scenes and 
instances ; it does not feel like it at the 
railway station in the harbour (generally 
there is not time to feel anything there), it 
is not specially obvious in the town, which 
instantly strikes one as being French—the 
first glimpse in the morning light, after a 
night journey, makes this very evident. 
Long-shaped windows, wooden shutters 
with the universal lace curtains, are the 
first things one sees. ‘To many it is the 
first note received of the Continent, and 
remembered years afterwards more clearly 
than deeper impressions. ‘The angle of 
the roofs, the delicately proportioned 
house-fronts, the two old towers which 
still overlook the business of the town, are 
often the commencement of the intro- 
duction to the delights of Continental 
wanderings. 

The old town clusters about the 
harbour in a confusion of masts, red 
roofs and brown sails; decidedly senti- 
mentally picturesque at any time, it is 
impressive in the morning’s earliest light, 
when full of fishing-craft with their silvery 
opalescent cargo. Like most towns on 
the Continent, it is both new and old; 
machine-made lace and tulle manufactories 
have introduced the machine-made life of 
to-day in the suburb of St. Pierre, but 
one is not obliged to go there. 

Calais lying behind its line of sand-dunes 
is almost Dutch-looking ; it seems to be 
below the forts and sea level. ‘Three 
characteristic towers rise above the roofs 
of the town—that of the Church built 
by the English in the fourteenth century, 
the old Pharos or Watch-tower, and the 
Beffroi or Bell-tower with one of those 
tinkling carillons common to North-West 
Europe ; the fiéche of this latter tower is a 
piece of fine intricate Tudor architecture. 

These few objects enable one to under- 
stand the external aspect of the place 
quickly ; the more complex impressions, 
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derived from its atmosphere and environ- 
ment, come slowly; it is a provincial 
French town twenty miles from England, 
yet the genius of French life and character 
meets one everywhere. 

Blood, French or English, optimistic 
or pessimistic, is a mysterious fluid; it 
shapes faces and colours the view, and 
distilled from food and air makes those 
differences in mankind called national 
characteristics: it is possibly the cause 
of the type of face generally seen in 
Picardy and Calais. ‘‘ Medizeval” is per- 
haps a word that will describe it. ‘They 
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really be under a steel morion or graceful 
wimple, looking across a drawbridge or 
out of a Gothic church door in the Calais 
of four hundred years ago; they would 
harmonise, too, with the strange old-world 
street names, 

It is curious that the English genius 
Hogarth, whose gift to art was in portraying 
psychological traits of character, should 
have been so blinded by his cockney 
prejudices of the eighteenth-century kind 
as to mistake this thinly cut face-type for 
poverty of existence, and to openly scorn 
it in the streets. The bad taste he 





The old towers which still overlook the business of Calais, 


are faces which bear an affinity to, and 
make the same impression as the house 
fronts ; the faces which look out of the 
narrower windows in the grey old Calais 
streets, would look very foreign indeed, 
looking out of the stolid brick-built 
houses of Dover. One meets sailors, 
fisher-folk, townspeople, who give one an 
impression that their present-day dress 
is a disguise—just as in an Italian town 
one sees “Old Masters” walking about 
the streets alive. 

On looking closely into the strong 
character of the lines, curves, and angles 
of these faces, one feels they should 


displayed to his hosts caused his artest’ 


while sketching the English Gate, with 
some real or feigned danger of being 
hanged as a spy. ‘The Commandant of 
the town, finding him a painter, with 
characteristic French courtesy released 
him and put him on a ship for England ; 
Hogarth painted his satiric picture of 
Calais Gate in revenge, afterwards en- 
graved as ‘‘Oh! the Roast Beef of Old 
England,” which was popular in a country 
where touching the hat to gold heaps is 
a national fetish. Sterne on his Senti- 
mental Journey exchanging snuff-boxes in 
the Rue Royal is the proper contrasting 
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incident. Rodin’s group, ‘‘ The Burgesses 
of Calais and Edward III.,” represents 
an even more humane incident. Hogarth 
had but to live a few more years to know 
how this same people which he despised 
tore up injustice by the roots, and stormed 
through Europe overturning ages of 
selfishness. “The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold” is not far from the walls, and to- 
day one finds old inns with courtyards 
quite as familiar as those D’Artagnan and 
his friends used on their impossible 
journeys. 

Very little remains of the old walls; 
strong forts, and a system of inundation, 
have taken their place as defences. Out- 
side these, on the sand-dunes, something 
of the older Calais seems to return—the 
Calais of Warwick, the centre of Yorkist 
strength for so many years. 

In summer the sands are dotted with 
groups of ‘‘ visitors,” as on our own coast, 
though often in less conventional costume, 
and more brilliant in aspect ; but in winter, 
when there is no bathing season, the 
dunes return to their natural state, when 
Calais sands must be even now very 
like the Calais sands of past times, It 
is impossible to dissociate melancholy 
reveries from them, haunted as they have 
been by exiles, most frequently our own. 
Here, pacing up and down, with chin 
on breast, they have looked across the 
tumbling grey seas, whence might come 
hope, release, or despair. Under these 
red-brown roofs, in these cobble-paved 
streets, the derelicts of misfortune, sin or 
fate have tested all human philosophy : 


those brave unsuccessful—those unsuc- 
cessful who ran away—political, financial 
social mis-fires in the aims of life, lingering 
as near home as they may. 

I remember a winter morning, after a 
gale, when these sand-dunes gave the 
strangest suggestions ; the sand had been 
blown into drift-heaps perfectly free from 
foot-mark, so perfectly shaped and carved 
into the semblance of miniature Alpine 
ranges, that the glamour of a vast desert 
seemed about one. ‘The summer bathing- 
houses were almost overwhelmed, adding 
to the curious air of desolation as the seas 
thundered on the shore. Indeed, things 
connected with the sea are really the 
most distinctly impressive here; a large 
fishing fleet harbours at Calais, and the 
singularly distinct type of men and women 
have that air of loneliness and exclusive 
inner life which all fishing communities 
present. Passing their boats rising and 
falling amidst the surges of the Channel, 
one passes much virtue in the concrete ; 
those who know the English Channel or 
their Pas-de-Calais in all its sudden moods 
of storm and tempest, can gauge the 
meaning of the words of the Scotch 
ballad, “It’s no fish ye’re buying, but 
honest men’s lives.” Another familiar 
object is the railway service steamer, 
forging through those turbulent Channel 
waves, keeping up the traditions of an 
international ferry which has existed 
nearly two thousand years. ‘Men may 
come and men may go, but I go on for 
ever.” Magazine articles must, however, 
be limited. 





A confusion of masts, red roofs, and brown sails. 
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ON THE BELIZE RIVER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREAT- 
NESS OF JOSIAH PORLICK.” 


os H, the beast!” exclaimed 
A the man in grey tweeds, 
springing up and shaking 

his hand violently. 

A laugh went round. 

“Only a poor little spider,” 
said ‘Tamplin, looking at him 
curiously. ‘‘Now, for a traveller 
like you-—” 

“That’s just it,” interrupted 
Tweeds, sitting down with a 
shamefaced air. ‘When I was 
in Honduras——” He _ stopped 
abruptly. 

“Ves?” said Tamplin, pulling 
out his watch. “It’s a good half- 
hour to dinner. A_ yarn’s the 
very thing, When you were in 
Honduras Fire away.” 

“Well, this isn’t a traveller’s 
tale. It happens to be true, and 
I don’t know that I’ve ever told 
any one about it before. Stop 
me if you get sick of it. It was 
—let’s see—in the early eighties 
it must have been. Id had a 
berth at a mahogany ‘bank’ near 
Big Falls on the Belize River. 
They got slack and I had to shift; but 
the manager did his best, and arranged 
for me to be taken on as a sort of 
general utility man—though I wasn’t 
much more than a boy, really — at 
another small works farther up, not far 
from Rock Dondo. 

“My new boss was a strange character. 
He was a Scotchman named Sandiman, 
a huge, loose-built fellow, with red-brown 
hair beginning to turn a dirty grey. In 
spite of an habitual stoop from the neck, 
he looked all six feet as he slouched 
along, cutting at the trees or shrubs 
with the hide whip that was his almost 
invariable companion. Taller still he 
looked as he sprawled in a low chair, 
smoking—generally a foul pipe—and the 
whisky bottle within easy reach. Some 
years before, so I was told, he had been 
doing really well; but since his overseer 
died, things had drifted out of gear, and 
now the whole place wore an air of 
shabby decay. 

“The hands were chiefly Creoles, with 
















































‘*When | returned she was sitting up, and by her 
side sat Jim, with one arm round her.” 


a few Carib Indians. I had been origin- 
ally hired as an ordinary hand, but from 
the first Sandiman treated me quite 
differently. Perhaps he was impressed 
by my not caring to follow the usual 
custom of having six months’ wages in 
advance, or it may have been the fact of 
my being an Englishman ; whatever the 
reason, he told me, to my surprise, that I 
could have a rcom in his house and a 
knife and fork at his table. 

“T think he was glad of company, 
though, except at a particular stage of 
his spirituous progress, he was singularly 
taciturn. Sometimes, indeed, after a 
silent meal, it would give me quite a 
turn to look up and find his eyes fixed 
on me in a moody stare. 

“Old Felipa was his servant and house- 
keeper. She was withered and wrinkled, 
but still wiry and strong. Her splendid 
dark eyes and a certain grace of movement 
she owed, I suppose, to her Spanish 
blood. She was not attractive, but even 
if I had wished to be on friendly terms it 
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would have been almost impossible. She 
spoke a lingo that was to me absolutely 
unintelligible. Indeed, except Sandiman, 
Jim, and little Ju, no one on the works 
held any communication with her. Jim, 
‘Rantler’ Jim, as they called him—I often 
wondered why —was the mahogany hunter, 
that is to say, he used to go-into the 
forest, prospecting for the finest timber. 
He was a Spanish half-breed, a strange, 
taciturn man with a placid, almost sullen- 
looking face and a curiously quiet way of 
moving about. He was often away, but 
when at home he slept in one of the out- 
houses. He used to follow Sandiman 
about like a dog, yet with downcast eye 
and set face, so that you couldn’t tell 
whether it was love or hate that kept him 
at his master’s heel. One of the Creoles 
once told me that, years before, Sandiman 
had saved Jim’s life in a flood, before the 
house was built on piles. It may have 
been so; I do not know. The last of this 
happy family was the child—Ju, they 
always called her. I suppose she was old 
Felipa’s daughter, but though she had 
the same dark eyes, her complexion was 
beautifully fair—especially when she was 
clean—and her hair was a rich golden 
brown. ‘She could not have been more 
than ten, but a good half of Felipa’s work 
was laid on her shoulders. A_ bright, 
merry little thing, I made friends with her 
from the first—though I soon saw that, for 
some reason or other, my doing so vexed 
the boss. This, however, did not deter me, 
for I soon got quite fond of the child. 
Perhaps it was because she had experi- 
enced little kindness, but she was almost 
absurdly grateful for a pleasant word or 
the most insignificant gift. She was 
generous, too, up to the very limit of her 
opportunities. She found out that I was 
fond of flowers, and she would walk miles 
on her little bare feet to get me a fine lily 
or orchid. But in Sandiman’s presence 
even Ju grew silent, and a look of fear 
came into her dark eyes. No wonder! 
He swore at her whenever she was within 
sight, and miscalled her the foulest names 
in his polyglet vocabulary. He did worse, 
as I found out by chance when I had 
been at Falkirk—so the place was called— 
some three months. I had gone out one 
afternoon to one of the clearings, where I 
fancied I had dropped my knife. When 
I reached the spot I soon found my lost 
property, and was coming away, when a 
little farther on, under a big cedar tree, I 
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saw what looked like a small bundle of 
clothes. I went up to investigate, and 
discovered to my astonishment that it was 
Ju lying coiled up, her face between her 
arms, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
I spoke to her, but she paid no heed. I 
tried to draw her arms apart so as to show 
her face, but she resisted with all her 
strength. I laid my hand by chance on 
her shoulder, and she immediately winced 
away so sharply that I guessed what must 
have happened. I raised -the loose 
cotton blouse she wore, and saw, running 
down from the neck across the shoulder- 
blades, two long, dark, snake-like weals. 
Instantly I thought of Sandiman’s cruel 
whip. 

“** Was it the master ?’ I asked. 

‘She looked up and nodded. 

*** What for ?’ 

**Felipa sent me in with his black 
bottle. He was asleep, but he woke 
when I put the bottle on the table. He 
woke spiteful, and snatched at me and 
cut me over twice.’ 

“T remembered that in my room I had 
some ointment which I had bought at 
Belize for the sting of a little beast of a 
fly they call the botlass. I told her to lie 
where she was till I came back. When 
I returned, she was sitting up, and by her 
side sat Jim with one arm round her. 
Her tears were dried—-she was about the 
pluckiest youngster I have ever seen—and 
she was smiling up at him with rather a 
watery smile. He and I together applied 
the ointment, and I was struck with the 
great gentleness of his coarse, ungainly- 
looking fingers. Even before we began, 
however, I thought the weals looked 
less angry, and said so. 

** * Yes,’ answered the child ; ‘ Jim’s put 
some of his grass on.’ 

“The half-breed pointed to a heap of 
crushed grass on the ground. ‘ Good,’ he 
drawled in his queer speech: ‘make 
hurt not hurt.’ 

“That night, when I turned in, I found 
a great bunch of flowers arranged in a 
cross on the bed. It was Ju’s ‘ Thank you.’ 

“This incident did not increase my 
liking for Sandiman. Indeed, when I 
looked across the table at the big hulking 
brute, with his red face and ferret eyes, 
as he sat drowning his soul in vile 
whisky, I said to myself that it would 
be better to starve than to serve such a 
master, and that I would tell him so and 
try the experiment. 




















“ But I didn’t; I stayed on. For one 
thing, Sandiman had of late begun to show 
a curious kind of deference to me. He 
actually exerted himself to talk sensibly 
at meals, and his conversation often took 
a defensive exculpatory turn. 

“*Ah, my lad,’ he said one night, 
‘there’s nothing like a hard life and a 
deal o’ trouble to change a man. No 
doubt you think me just a drunken swine, 
and small blame to you; yet, true as I’m 
here, 1 was downright good once, before 
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out as quietly as she had come in. As 
soon as the door was closed, Sandiman 
leaned over to me and said in a hoarse 
whisper: ‘See that dried witch? She’d 
have had me then, if you hadn’t been here. 
She’s got a knife, or a steel, or something 
in her hand. If I’d been alone and 
asleep then, it would have been a case. 
But I’ll be even with the whole cursed 
lot of them yet—see if I] don’t.’ And he 
flicked viciously with his whip at the leg 
of the table. 





‘He picked up a log, and flung it at the child with all his strength.” 


I came to this God-forsaken swamp, to 
lose my pence and rot my vitals.’ And 
then he broke off into a furious bout 
of swearing. 

“Tt must have been a week after I found 
Ju in the woods, that he referred to her. 
We had finished what we called supper 
and were smokiag, while at Sandiman’s 
elbow stood the black bottle of evil 
omen. He had been very quiet, and— 
for him—dquite pleasant-spoken. He was 
in the middle of a story about one of the 
great floods, when the door opened 
noiselessly, and old Felipa came in. to 
fetch something. Instantly he stopped, 


and launched at her a perfect storm of 
She turned and went 


oaths and abuse. 





“ After a few moments’ pause he began 
again. 

““* That young spawn of evil is as bad 
as her mother. She’s always sneaking in 
and out, waiting for her chance. It’s 
lucky I sleep with one eye open. Only 
the other day she came creeping in just 
when I was having a nod. I caught her 
that time, though, and gave her some- 
thing to go on with, didn’t I, Toby?’ 
And he stroked the thong of his whip 
caressingly. 

‘From that time I noticed a new ex- 
pression on the brutish face—an expression 
that at first came .and went like the 
passing of a cloud, but at last seemed to 
become part and parcel of it; a furtive 
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look, half of fear, half of cunning, accom- 
panied sometimes by the ghost of an 
ugly grin. 

“His manner towards me began to 
change, too. Sometimes he would still 
be—so it seemed—almost anxiously civil ; 
then he would begin to shoot strange 
glances and mutter to himself. Once or 
twice he broke out into a torrent of 
blasphemy, and then quite suddenly pulled 
himself up. 

‘Fortunately, about this time we were 
working hard, loading the ‘pit-pans’ or 
shallow boats with logs to be floated 
down to Belize. But I had quite made 
up my mind that, as soon as the press 
of the work was over, I would say good- 
bye to Falkirk and try my luck elsewhere. 
I had no fancy for leisure, with Sandiman 
as my companion. 

“‘Even as it was, I am sure I should have 
found the situation intolerable but for Jim 
and Ju. I think I said before how grate- 
ful the child was for any small kindness ; 
and after that day when I found her in the 
clearing she became my little slave, or 
would have done if I had let her. Often 
when I went out for a stroll after work 
was over, I would catch sight of her slim 
little figure following me close behind. If 
I beckoned to her, she would run up to 
me with the frankest delight. On such 
occasions Jim was pretty sure to appear 
before long, and make a silent third. Yet 
he, too, was an entertaining companion. 
For he knew the ways of the creatures 
that crawl and creep; and to see what a 
man can do with animals, you go out to 
Honduras and look round for a half-breed 
called Rantler Jim. He may be knocking 
about there now, quite likely.” 

“Ts Rantler a Spanish name ?” asked 
Tamplin. 

“No; they call all the big poisonous 
spiders ‘rantlers’—short for tarantulas, 
you know. They are frightfully scared of 
them —dread them worse than scorpions. 
But Jim let them run over his hands. 
I’ve seen him tie a thread round one 
and harness him to a bit of wood to make 
Ju laugh. That’s how he got his name. 
Let’s see—where was I ?” 

“You said things were getting worse 
and worse——’ one of the men volun- 
teered. 

“Qh yes! Well, just then we got a spell 
of heavy work cutting down a huge tree, 
and Sandiman put away the bottle and 
worked, as he did every now and then, 
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furiously. But—for the first time in one 
of his sober fits—he still glowered at me, 
and once when Ju came by and spoke to 
Jim, who was working with me, I caught a 
glance he threw on Jim; it was the look 
of a devil. ‘Then his lips curled in an 
ugly grin ; he picked up a log, and flung it 
at the child with all his strength. If it 
had caught her fairly it would have killed 
her ; as it was, it missed her by an inch or 
two, and she fled away like the wind. 

“The greater part of the next day we 
spent in bed ; for the logs were ready to 
be hauled down to the river, and that 
work could only be done at night—in 
the heat of the day it would be quite 
impossible. About sunset we started— 
some twenty of us all told, three or four 
youngsters, Ju among them, carrying 
torches. That night is bitten into my 
memory. ‘The great black forest, sombre 
and threatening ; the flicker and flare of 
the crimson flames, and the scent of the 
burning pine ; the brilliance—unnatural, 
I always thought it—of the stars that 
seemed to twinkle on the high tree-tops ; 
the rumble and creak of the ponderous 
truck, the lowing of the cattle that drew 
it, the shouting and the singing of the 
men,—it’s a pity it can’t be put upon 
canvas. 

“When we got to our tree we had three 
or four hours’ hard work. Sandiman was 
with us ; but, moody and sullen, he worked 
by fits and starts, and several times I 
saw him pull a bottle from his pocket 
and drink deep. As the night wore on 
he began to grow noisy and quarrelsome. 
From words he soon came to cuffs and 
blows. He was particularly spiteful, I 
noticed, to Jim—though, indeed, this had 
of late become his wont. Jim, as usual, 
made no sign. His face wore its unvary- 
ing expression of stolid rumination, and 
he seemed hardly conscious of Sandiman’s 
presence. 

“At last the work was finished. ‘The 
logs were packed on the truck, and the 
bullocks’ heads were turned homewards. 
Then, by ill-fortune, something went wrong 
with one of the traces and caused a few 
minutes’ delay. 

“While the drivers were putting it right 
most of us lay on the ground, for we were 
pretty well tired out. Sandiman sat apart 
on a log, and drained his bottle, flinging 
it away with a curse. Opposite him, a 
few yards off, Jim stooped on hands 
and knees, looking, I felt sure, for some 



















































creeping thing. Suddenly Ju danced up 
to him, waving her torch above her head. 
She pulled his jacket, and he looked up 
with one of his rare smiles. She spoke 
eagerly, and pointed to a great silk-cotton 
tree, the stem of which glistened with 
orchids. She looked towards me, pointing 
to these and then to him, nodding, and 
smiling vigorously. Jim rose at once 
and went to the tree, while the child laid 
her torch on the ground, ran over to him, 
and held up her arms for him to swing 
her on to hisshoulders, ‘There she stood 
on tiptoe, trying to reach one particular 
flower. Just at that moment some im- 
pulse made me turn and look across at 
Sandiman. I saw him move with a kind 
of lumbering stealth towards the torch. 
He seized it, and, as he did so, shot a 
glance of triumphant malice at the child 
and the man. I knew in an instant what 
he was going to do. He paused for 
what seemed to me a long, long time, yet 
I could not shout or warn the unconscious 
pair: as the Bible says, my tongue clave 
to the roof of my mouth. Ican see them 
now, he with upturned face, the smile 
still there; she looking down, her eyes 
sparkling as she shook the spray she had 
just plucked. The red beast drew back 
his arm and hurled the torch full at the 
half-breed’s head. Then I shouted, but 
it was too late. Jim kept wonderfully 
firm and still; only his head moved 
quickly on one side. The child, too, saw 
the torch coming. She ‘gave a scream 
more like a shrill bird-call than a human 
cry—it haunted me for months —fell back 
clutching wildly at Jim’s uplifted arm, 
tnissed it, crashed to the ground, and lay 
a huddled heap, ominously still. 

“Jim and I and one of the negroes 
knelt by her and tried to find out whether 
she was seriousiy injured. She seemed 
quite unconscious, and when we attempted 
to raise her a slight shiver was the only 
sign of life. 

“We managed to make a rude kind of 
litter, and on this we laid her, and carried 
her back as gently as we could. ‘The 
others would have waited for us, but 
Sandiman insisted on their going on. 

“©The little devil’s shamming, and the 
big one knows it,’ he spluttered, when one 
of the drivers suggested stopping. Most 
if not all of the men had been watching 
the timber and the bullocks, and I doubt 
whether the piece of tragic by-play had 
been noticed by any one except myself 
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and the actors in it. When the men saw 
the child on the ground, they probabiy 
thought she had tumbled down ; at any 
rate, they paid no special heed, but went 
on their way, Sandiman bringing up the 
rear, shouting and yelling like a madman. 

‘We reached Falkirk a good hour and a 
half after the others. At Jim’s suggestion 
we carried the child round to the back. 
She still lay with closed eyes, moaning 
faintly at intervals. Before we could 
knock, the door was thrown open, and 
Felipa rushed out. It was the first time I 
had seen any sign of intelligible emotion 
on her hard, withered face. Scarcely 
waiting for us to set the litter on the floor, 
she threw herself down by its side and 
covered the little white face with kisses, 
crooning words which to me were perfectly 
unintelligible. This display of feeling 
seemed to me, in her, so strange, and even 
unnatural, that it was a great relief when 
Jim touched my arm and beckoned me 
outside. 

*“* Leave ‘lone,’-he said, pointing to the 
room ; ‘no good; fetch Wylie.’ And he 
turned to the stables. 

“Wylie, I knew, was the foreman at the 
next ‘bank,’ a man who had picked up 
some small medical skill at a drug-store. 
At home he would certainly have been 
prosecuted for irregular practice, but out 
there in the woods he had gained a big 
reputation. I looked in once again, but 
Felipa was still hanging over the child, 
and I saw nothing that I could do. Now, 
too, I began to be conscious that I was very 
hungry and dead tired. Immediately 
there followed an imperious craving for 
food and rest. I hurried round to the 
front, mounted the long flight of steps, 
and entered the sitting-room where we 
had our meals. ‘The lamp was lit, for it 
was still dark, but the flame was flaring, 
and the glass was covered with soot. At 
the near end of the table sat Sandiman, 
sprawling as usual in his chair, his long 
legs thrust out in front of him, and the 
inevitable whisky-bottle close at hand. On 
the table stood a great joint of pork and 
some dough-nuts. His eyes were closed, 
and he was breathing heavily, but for 
some indefinable reason I felt sure he was 
as wide awake as I myself. However, he 
showed no consciousness of my presence. 
I cut off some meat, and, sitting down at 
the opposite end of the table, began my 
meal. As I did so, I registered a vow 
that this should be the last meal I would 
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eat under Sandiman’s roof. That very 
day—it was well into the small hours of 
the morning—I would pack up my few be- 
longings and quit. There were some pit- 
pans overdue, I remembered, and I had 
no doubt I could get carried down in one 
of them to Belize. As for poor little Ju, 
I had no hope of her recovery, or I might 
have hesitated. The only doubt in my 
mind was as to telling Sandiman. I looked 
closely at him to try and find some clear 
indication whether he were really asleep or 
only shamming.. And as I did so, I was 
astonished and not a little perturbed to 
notice, lying on the table, just between the 
plate and the bottle, his favourite pistol. 
I was certain it was not there when I 
came in, and I could not conceive any 
reason for his bringing it out. But at 
least it settled the question of sleep or 
sham. 

‘*T felt thoroughly upset. The long, hard 
night’s work, followed by the murder— 
so I already called it—of poor little Ju, 
had fairly exhausted me, and now to sit 
in this chamber of gloom in the squalid 
twilight of the smoking lamp, opposite 
the murderer, pistol and all, seemed more 
than flesh and blood could stand. The 
loud ticking of the American clock on 
the bracket suddenly appeared informed 
with meaning. ‘Go ’way! Go ’way! 
Go ’way !’ it cried; and then again, ‘Get 
out! Get out! Get out!’ I suppose 
my nerves must have been overstrained. 
I felt as though I must scream out, or 
leap up, or do something—anything—to 
break the horrid tension; yet some 
superior force seemed to hold me dumb 
and motionless in my chair. All this 
time I was watching Sandiman as he lay 
back, his arms dangling down by the sides 
of the chair, his eyes still shut. Then, 
just as the cry was in my throat, I be- 
came conscious of a change. Something 
was happening. I lifted my eyes for a 
moment from the figure in the chair, and 
they turned instinctively to the door. 
Smoothly, and silently, and quickly too, 
it was opening. Another moment and 
Felipa stood on the threshold. Felipa, 
undoubtedly, but with a new expression on 
her face. ‘The flicker of the lamp in the 
draught of the opened door may have 
had to do with it, but, strange to say, the 
wrinkles on her face seemed to have 
vanished. A scarlet flush was on her 
cheek, and her eyes were coals of fire. 
She seemed to me taller, and there was 





something almost queenly in the way she 
carried herself. ‘The moment I saw her 
I knew the child was dead. She looked 
to me like Vengeance coming to claim 
her due. Close behind her came Jim, 
his eyes as usual cast down, and his right 
hand, as he often carried it, in his coat 
pocket. 

“These observations had taken but a 
moment. A sudden click recalled me to 
a sense of my position. I looked back at 
Sandiman. He had risen up in his chair, 
and was watching me with a wicked leer 
on his sodden countenance, while his 
outstretched hand pointed the pistol full 
at me. 

“*Now!’ he exclaimed, and there was 
a richness of exultant malice in_ his 
tone. 

‘* Tsaw his twitching finger playing round 
the trigger, and knew I was in deadly 
peril, but could think of nothing better 
to do than to hold out my own arm and 
point my finger towards Felipa. 

“It was not a very hopeful expedient, 
but, as it happened, it answered my turn. 
I saw the gleam in his eyes change to a 
stupid wonder. ‘Then he turned his head 
slowly round, and saw her himself. 

“The effect was startling. He sprang 
to his feet, and bringing his arm round 
like lightning, fired at her point blank. 
She gave a little moan, and fell flat on 
her face. 

“*QOne!’ he shouted, and sprang to- 
wards Jim. He was a dreadful sight, his 
face almost purple and the great veins 
swelling out on forehead and neck. But 
what most astonished me was his agility. 
His ordinary gait was a clumsy shamble ; 
now he sprang across in a few quick 
strides, pounced on Jim at the door, 
seized him by the throat, and dragged 
him well inside. 

«There, you black swab,’ he cried, ‘I'll 
make an end of the whole lot of you. 
I know you and all your tricks. ‘The 
little devil nearly had me, and so did that 
carrion—half a dozen times. But I was 
too sharp for them. And now it’s your 
turn, you ——” and he shook the _half- 
breed viciously, bawling out the vilest 
epithets. Then he stopped, flung him 
violently up against the wall, half turned, 
so that he could see me, and continued 
in a lower tone but with a menacing brow: 
‘Yes, and you too, silly young fool. 
I’ve seen you both whispering together, 
and looking sideways at me. Ah, I knew 
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what it all meant. You'll row in the 
same boat, will you? Then I'll stave 
thé bottom in, and send the pair of you 
to the fishes.” He ended in a perfect 
bellow, and stamped his feet on the floor 
till the crockery rattled. 

“T gave a glance at the door. 

***No, you don’t!’ he shouted, and, 
springing across, slammed it, turned the 
key, jerked it out, and flung it away 
through the window. 

“All this time Jinr*had remained 
perfectly quiet. Only, ®hen Sandiman 
gripped his throat, he put up his hands and 
tried to loosen the grasp that must have 
been half throttling him. The moment 
he was released his arms dropped, and 
his right hand slipped back into his 
capacious pocket. Yet, once or twice 
when he raised his eyes, there was in 
them, not fear, but the look of a dumb 
animal in agony—such an expression as 
I have never seen on any human face 
before or since. It seemed to me as 
though he were longing and striving to 
express some emotion or passion, but 
striving in vain. 

“Suddenly something in his attitude 
appeared to strike Sandiman. 

‘““* What have you got in that hand?’ 
he shouted. ‘Hold it up, or I'll tear it 
out and cram it down your throat. Out 
with it, I say!’ And he moved closer 
to him again. 

“Very slowly Jim drew forth his hand, 
and held it out wide open. It was per- 
fectly empty. 

“* Ah, I know. your tricks,’ snarled 
Sandiman, and, leaping upon the _half- 
breed, thrust his huge red fist furiously 
into the gaping pocket. 

“The next moment his voice rang out in 
a harsh, high scream ; the voice was his— 
I can hear it now—but it brought to my 
mind instantly the cry of the child in the 
forest—it had the same accent of sudden 
terror, and it ended with the same rise and 
break. 

“Then he plucked out his hand and 
turned round facing me. 

“T shall never forget that sight as long 
as I live. It has renewed itself a thou- 
sand times in my dreams. 

“You remember I said that he had 
a coarse red face, and that he was a big, 
burly man, six feet and over. Now, as he 
fronted me, he seemed to have blanched 
and shrunk. There was not a vestige 
of colour in his cheeks, except where the 
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veins still stood out like dark whipcord, 
or like those livid weals I had seen on 
Ju’s back. His eyes, usually small 
and fierce, looked larger than I had ever 
seen them, and they wore a_ strange, 
startled expression that changed the whole 
aspect of his face almost beyond recog- 
nition. His right hand he held out tense 
and rigid, as though he would thrust it 
from him . . . and on it there hung and 
clung four huge tarantulas. 

“I daresay you have seen the creatures 
in some of the museums. No? Well, 
pictures of them, then. But to see them 
like that is one thing; to see them alive 
and going into action, with their front 
legs at attention and the hair on their 
Backs bristling with fury, is quite another, 

“ After that first scream Sandiman stood 
quite still for a moment or two, with his 
other hand across his eyes. And he 
moaned out some sentences that |] 
couldn’t rightly understand; it sounded 
to me as though he were talking broad 
Scotch ; twice I caught the word ‘mither.’ 

“Then, suddenly he gave another scream, 
not so much of terror this time, I thought, 
as of actual pain. He shook his right 
hand fiercely, so fiercely that he dislodged 
two of the brutes, which tumbled down, 
while the others seemed to cling tighter, 
and thrust their horrid heads deeper into 
the flesh. 

“One of the two he had shaken off fell 
on his jacket just above the last button. 
I saw it recover itself, and dart up the 
back of his coat like a flash, as if making 
for the neck. ‘The other had dropped 
to the ground. It seemed hardly to have 
touched the boards when it raised its front 
legs, made a dash at the nearest foot, and 
disappeared. Then the tortured wretch 
flung off the tatters of his self-control, and 
began to shriek, and rave, and curse, and 
dash about the room like a madman. 
One moment I thought he was making 
for Jim; the next he came straight at me. 
I sprang back behind the table. He 
seemed not to see it, but rushed full on 
to it. The lamp crashed to the ground 
with a sound of breaking glass, and we 
were left in darkness, struggling on the 
floor amidst the debris within a few inches 
of each other. I was frightened enough 
of Sandiman, for, bad enough at ordinary 
times, he was mad now with pain and 
rage, and I remembered his threat of a 
moment or two before. But I was still 
more scared of the horrible creatures that 
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were biting and sucking on the poor 
wretch’s hands and I knew not where else 
besides. Once I touched something soft, 
and turned sick with fear, as I instantly 
pictured a hairy monster with its mandibles 
ready to dig into my flesh. Then I cut 
my finger on a bit of glass, and in a 
sudden panic I gave 
a yell that sounded 
strange and unnatural 
in my own ears. It 
had a surprising effect 
on Sandiman, for he 
ceased his ravings, 
sprang to his feet, 
and began fumbling 
round the room, 
knocking up against 
the walls and furni- 
ture in his progress. 
I kept perfectly still, 
for I fancied his 
silence might be only 
a trick to enable 
him to find out my 
position or Jim’s, 
Quite suddenly he 
broke the silence, but 
his voice sounded so 
different I could 
hardly believe it was 
his. He seemed to 
be chuckling to him- 
self as he went 
stumbling along. 

“* Hullo ! old girl,’ 
he cried : ‘ nearly had 
you that time.’ 

“ Another pause ; 
then a curious 
shuffling sound, as if 
some one was trying 
to lift up a heavy 
weight with uncertain 
hands ; then he went 
on: ‘Ah, that’s it 
I've got you. Now 
don’t go pushing and 
shoving — let’s walk 
along quietly. Isn’t 


it dark under those 
trees? Never mind, the moon ’ll be 


up soon. Qh, you beauty! you're the 
girl for me. Here, keep up, can’t 


you? Don’t go flopping about like that. 

Give us a kiss, my girl, and I'll 
teach you the finest song you ever 
heard.’ 


“There followed the sound of a kiss, 
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“His right hand he held out tense and rigid, as 
though he would thrust it from him... 
and on it there hung and clung four huge 
tarantulas.” 
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and immediately afterwards the voice of 
Sandiman, high pitched, trolling out : 
O Willie brewed a peck o’ maut, 
And Rob and Allan came to see ; 
Three blyther hearts that lee-lang night 
Ye wasaa find——’ 
“The song cameto an abrupt conclusion. 
The singer appeared 


to trip over some- 
thing, and came 
down with a crash. 
For a _ couple of 


minutes or so, I 
should think, he lay 


still, breathing 
heavily, though 
indeed I was in no 


fit state to measure 
time ; my heart was 
thumping and my 
face and hands were 
all clammy with sweat. 
Then he began to 
raise himself slowly 
and with care, and | 


could tell by the 
sound that he was 
lifting something 
heavy and unmanage 
able. His _ breath 
came hard, and he 
panted as he spoke, 
though his words 
came out one after 
the other like the 


pouring out of sand. 

*¢Stand still, will 
ye, maam, for a 
minute while I find 
my pipe. It must 
ha’ dropped out o’ 
my mouth when I 
fell over that gasted 
tree—all right, ma’am, 
you needn’t be feared, 


I’m not a foul- 
mouthed man i the 
presence o’ ladies. 
You're old Mrs. 
Sandiman o Mur- 
cross, I take it. 


? 


John Sandiman ye know ’s out on the 
Belize river cutting down trees an’ taking 
a drap o’ whuskey noo an’ again. We 
can’t do wi’out a drap whiles, can we, 
ma'am? He’s been making siller fast, 
has Johnny ; some of it’s in the bank, an’ 
some of it’s in hiding. He has to be 
careful, has Johnny, You see, there’s a 
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dried-up old hag with a pair of eyes that 
can see cobwebs in the dark. She’s after 
us now. . . . H’sh! we mustn’t talk loud. 
. . . She carries a lot of great spiders in 
her bosom, hundreds of them—they’re 
as big as your hand, and they burn like 
hell fire. . . . Sst! there she is behind 
that cedar—see her ugly face grinning 
through those tie-ties? Never mind, 
don’t you be scared. I know the path 
turns just about here, and we come out 
into the open.’ 

‘“He was quiet for a minute or two, 
though I could still hear his panting 
breath. Then he began once more, but 
in quite a different tone—high and angry. 

“¢What’s that? The baby? Take her 
away, the ugly little jade. What? She 
like me? Take it away, I tell you, or I’ll 
make it hot for the pair of you. What 
the devil are you shoving it in my face 
for? I'll drop the brat in the river if I 
once get hold of it. Doyouhear? ‘Take 
it away! Oh! you won't? Well then, 
take that.’ 

“T heard a thud, followed by a heavy 
fall and an interval of silence. 

“It was a longer interval this time, and 
he was slower in recovering himself. It 
seemed to me at least an hour before he 
spoke again, but that was because I was 
still crouching, cramped up, not daring to 
move lest I should attract the madman’s 
notice. His voice had sunk quite low 
again, and he shivered violently. 

““Its cold out here, Lippa, and it’s 
thundering dark. It feels like a wet mist. 
I think we’ve lost our way. These con- 
founded trees are all alike. Ah! I know 
where we are ; it’s all right, my lass. I’ve 
been here before. . . . I remember. 
There was a man stood over there under 
that tree with a little devil on his shoulder 
.s . something went switch! . 
down she fell. O Lord! it was funny. 
fa, Ha, Ha!’ 

“* Hulloa! you’re shivering. Can’t you 
keep still? I say, have you seen an old 
woman—rather short—in a black bonnet 
and a Paisley shawl? She’s very thin and 
small, and her face is all a pucker 0’ 
wrinkles ; but there’s mostly a smile on it, 
too. Very light grey eyes she’s got, and 
hair like white silk. She was here a 
minute or two ago. I heard her speak— 
do ye think I don’t know her voice ? 
‘John,-where are ye?’ she said. What 
did ye tell her? Where is she? Where 
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have ye hidden her ? 
you yellow-skinned witch! 
won't you ? 


Speak out, will you, 
You won't, 
Then lie there, and hold 
your tongue for ever and ever.’ 


6" 


hese last sentences he had snapped 
out with evidently fast-rising passion. 
The room, as I said before, had been in 
complete darkness. Now a broad beam 
of moonlight suddenly fell athwart it, as 
though a cold white arm had glided in 
from the blackness without. And in the 
very mid-stream of light I saw the dead 
Felipa’s livid face looking straight in front 
with wide-opened, lustreless eyes. Round 
her throat was a huge purple hand, with 
an inch or two of grey coat-sleeve, cut off 
abruptly by the edge of darkness. But 
the hand was horribly puffed, and between 
the thumb and the first finger I saw what 
looked like a drop of dried blood. As he 
shouted that last sentence—‘ Lie there, and 
hold your tongue for ever and ever /’—the 
grip of the fingers tightened till the skin 
over the knuckles shone taut and tense, 
while the dreadful mask-like face swayed 
in and out of the light. Then the body 
of the murdered woman rose up formless 
but threatening. Sandiman’s voice rang 
out in my ears—for the last time—strong 
and glad, like the voice of a young man, 
‘Ah, mither, there ye be, psalm-book an’ 
all: bide-a-wee, an’ I'll be wi’ ye.’ There 
was a double crash—the impact of the 
dead woman’s body as it hurtled down 
upon me, and a sound of woodwork 
breaking as the window-frame went out 
bodily. ‘Then came a dull and heavy 
thud outside. 

‘“When I came to myself it was in the 
little hospital at Belize. A nasty shock 
and a touch of fever, the doctor said. 
Anyhow, it. was enough for me: I con- 
cluded the tropics didn’t suit me. But 
for years after I came back I used to 
dream of ‘ Rantlers.’” 

“Was Sandiman killed ?” asked one of 
the men. 

“Qh yes, he broke his neck right enough. 
You see, the house was built on piles, and 
it was a tidy fall out of that window.” 

“ And Jim 2?” 

“No one knew anything about him, 
except that it was he who hunted up 
Wylie and sent him back to me at Falkirk. 
Then he disappeared.” 

“There's the gong,” said ‘Tamplin. 
“You've timed the yarn to a minute. 
Let’s go in to our pork and dough-nuts.” 
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BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


F I don’t know the feel of coid rain 
working to the skin an’ slowly killing 
a man’s proper heat of body, who 
should know it? I can always call home 
that cruel camp on Watchett Hill, up 
above Belstone village under Dartmoor ; 
and when I chance to be in rain, them 
days come back so fresh that I can see 
my yellow khaki turning mud-colour again, 
and feel the wet getting home even 
through my puttees. 

’Twas like this. The seventh Border 
Regiment had just come back from Africa, 
so the War Office, in its usual far-thinking 
and kindly fashion, put us under canvas 
from the first day of May, and chose 
Dartmoor—just to brace up our constitu- 
tions. A month of rain we had, and the 
ambulance waggon was up and down to 
Okehampton hospital pretty near every 
day from the first to the last. 

I mind the march to camp as if ‘twas 
yesterday, and, though a Devonshire man 
myself, nobody cussed Belstone, an’ 
Watchett Hill, an’ the awful weather worse 
than me on the day I arrived here. For 
I’d got a blistered heel, and had fallen 
out five miles from camp. There was 
not a donkey-cart to give a chap a lift, 
and the rain came down like Noah’s own 
deluge. 

The village was in a muck when I 
limped through it, and the folk had 
nought but sour glances for us: because 
they didn’t want us, owing to a very 
unpleasant recollection of a militia camp 
two years afore, and not understanding the 
difference between militia and regulars— 
poor twoads. 

Belstone lies under Cosdon Beacon 
a fine lump of dirt throwed up east of 
Taw river—and the village looked to me 
no more than a smudge of mud and 
reeking thatch and mildewed walls, under 
the fog and drizzle. ‘Iwo decent water- 
proof houses they had, and only two—one 
being the church, and t’other the Hearty 
Welcome Inn. 

I often call home that first sight of 
Belstone, and how I cussed it—little 
thinking as my fate laid there. Arscott’s 
granite works stretched one side of the 


green; then 
and farms round about. ‘lhe roads were 
all rich and running with manure from 
the farmyards, and they shone, too, with 
all the colours of the rainbow where the 
traction engines, that had brought up our 
camp furniture, had spilt oil and coal tar 
in the wet, 

Up we poor bedraggled sojers went 
through great banks of gorse that shone 
grey in the rain, and past hedges still nigh 
naked, though the month was May. And 
then, before you come to the Belstone tors, 
in the eye of the west wind, without a 
stick of cover, the camp lay—drowned. 

Dartmoor towered all around us, and 
every ten yards a stream peared to pour 
out of the heath and go splashing down to 
the rivers in the valley. ‘The rain swept 
us, and the wind howled like a sky full of 
wolves. We all tried to be cheerful, but 
that night the officers’ mess tent was half 
blowed down at dinner, and a few of ’em 
got their mess clothes spoiled, owing to 
the lamps coming on top of ’em; and a 
lot of lively things was said about it, as 
might have interested the authorities if 
they’d but got to hear about ’em. 

Doctor ordered four chaps into the 
ambulance next morning, with their 
breathing works wrong. We envied the 
beggars. ‘Talk about cold! To look out 
‘pon that place in the first iron-grey of 
dawn and see nought but fog-banks and 
soaking grass and naked rocks; and hear 
nought but water running and carrion 
crows croaking up aloft ; and feel nought 
but the raw air gnawing at you like a 
dog ! 

The weather went from bad to worse, 
and our manceuvres were chiefly confined 
to trying how we could keep dry. We 
had a field day or two and done some 
good work. And Belstone took very 
fairly kind to us when it knowed us, 
especially the people at the public-house, 
Only a man by the name of Reynold 
Chastey, he didn’t like us—because 
some Tommies robbed his hen-roost one 
night. “Iwas a tar-pitched shed on the 
hill, and a few blackguards—I knowed 
their names very well—took a lot of eggs 
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and a bird or two on their way back to 
camp after leave. ‘They traced the egg- 
shells, but no more. 

Now I must tell you that I knowed 
Reynold Chastey’s son. He'd falled at 
Paardeberg, and by chance him and me 
had worked there side by side for a week. 
We was both Devonshire men, you see, 
and got telling together. So, finding 
myself here—alongside the man’s parents 
—I thought ‘twould brighten ’em up a 
bit if I went and told ’em about their son 
and how he lost his life. 

Of course they was very pleased to see 
me, and made me welcome. I spent a 
good few hours to Chastey’s farm, and 
Mary Chastey, the missis, took a lot 0’ 
tearful pleasure in hearing me tell; an’ 
the master would listen too; but he was 
a hard piece o’ goods and never showed 
by look or sigh what he thought about 
it. Once, when I’d known ’em a week, I 
made bold to ask Henny Chastey, their 
darter, how “twas he took the tragedy so 
easy ; and she told me as her brother had 
gone for a soldier without his father’s 
leave, and flinged over farming and 
broken loose. 

“There’s only me now,” she. said. 
“They never had but us two, and ’tis 
my father’s great grief in life that our 
place will go into other hands come 
he dies.” 

“‘ Pike’s” was the name of Chastey’s 
farm—just “ Pike’s” an’ no more. It 
stood a few furlongs from the river and 
had a nice bit of tilth around it, and 
beautiful common land alongside, over 
which Chastey had grazing rights like the 
rest of Belstone. 

He did a lot of cattle-rearing, and had 
good luck at it. A very upright, honest, 
hard man, and churchwarden for the 
people. 

I done what I could to pay them for 
their kindness to me, which was great ; 
and the number of times [ told poor 
Mrs. Chastey about her son’s grave, and 
how it faced, and who were his neigh- 
bours underground, and what sort of a 
mound they’d made, and so on, you’d 
scarcely believe. But “twas here that 
I falled in love for the first time in my 
life; and of course a man in love with 
a woman makes light of any trouble the 
parents may give him. 

Henny was neither tall nor short, if 
you understand me. A very beautiful 
round shape she had, as first took my 
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fancy in these flat days, for I do love a 
woman to de a woman, and not a pin-tail 
creature as ban’t flesh, fowl, or good red 
herring—like so many females you meet 
with. You could see she was a gal a 
mile off; and her voice was gentle as a 
bird; and her little hand was as cool and 
soft as butter; and her eyes were pale 
blue. Hair thick and brown ; face beauti- 
fully round ; teeth perfect, all but one 
dog-tooth as had got knocked out by 
a swinging gate when she was_ twelve 
year old, She was twenty then, and I 
was twenty-four, and had two stripes. 
Not that I liked the army. Being bred 
down Newton Abbot way, and the son 
of a farm labourer, I'd had enough of 
soldiering long ago, and much wanted 
to be back on the land. What I best 
liked was gamekeeper’s work, and I knew 
a bit about it, having been rather a 
successful poacher in my youth. In fact, 
to be plain, ‘twas a_ misunderstanding 
with some folk to Bradley Woods, nigh 
Newton, that first made me go as a 
soldier. Old General Hext had me up 
afore him over a plain question of part- 
ridges ; and two other men on the bench 
being of the same mind as him, it was 
proposed to me that I should enlist, so 
as to settle the matter in a satisfactory 
manner. And so I did do, being very 
much at a loose end at the time. 

But now I’d had enough, and got a 
medal, and seen life and death, and 
knowed what the world was. ‘Then at 
this critical stage Miss Henny comed into 
my acquaintance. And no doubt little 
would have happened from it if she’d 
not been of the same mind; but she was, 
and when I offered myself one Sunday 
afternoon while we were taking a walk 
down-along in Halstock Glen, if she 
didn’t up and say “Yes”! Then us got 
kissing, and I felt almost frightened to 
see how deadly in earnest the maiden 
was. For I didn’t take the girls so very 
serious in them days. 

The camp was going to be struck two 
days afterwards, so I had no time to 
lose ; and as it happened, that very night 
I seed Mr. Reynold Chastey, and told 
him how much his darter and me wanted 
to keep company. 

He didn’t waste words about it, I will 
allow. “Tis out of the question, Jonathan 
Pierce,” says he. ‘”’Tis impossible. 
Henny will be mistress here come pre- 
sently, and she must have a man as I 
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can have under my own eye, and a man 
given to the land, and an understanding 
man equal to earning good money,” he 
says. ‘‘A soldier’s no use to Henny, 
nor yet to me,” he says. ‘“ You’m a 
great hero, an’ a good chap, I doubt not ; 
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going out of it so soon as ever my time 
expires. I want to be back on the land, 
and I’m good for a pound a week or 
more to any man.” 

He listened very patiently, but I could 
see he wasn’t going to change his mind. 


‘1 had got a blistered heel, and had fallen out five miles from camp” 


but us don’t pay our heroes enoug! to 
make ’em very inviting to the father of 
a darter.” 

However, I wasn’t to be choked off 
at a word, “As for soldiering, master,” 
I said, “it don’t come no pleasanter to 
me than you. I’m tired of it, and I’m 





** You talk in an easy way about a pound 
a week. But even that takes earning. 
Time enough to go on with this when 
you be making the money, and can look 
ahead for a rise.” 

Then Henny, as was listening to the 
talk with a good deal of interest, cut in. 
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“Where’s the young man of twenty-four 
year old be earning better money?” she 
asked. ‘“There’s only ‘Ted Adams; and 
though he says he’s twenty-three, many 
believe he’m ten years more. ‘Them foxy- 
coloured chaps might be any age. And, 
for that matter, the man’s too busy with 
all the things he undertakes.” 

Now Ted Adams was a very queer, 
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been to church. Then I went on: “ Give 
me a chance, master. I don’t ax you for 
work, but I do say that I’m not talking 
off book. I’ve saved a little bit of money. 
I’m well thought of, and I do believe that 
Captain Wigram will be so good as his 
word, and get me a job when I leave the 
army. If I make fifty pounds in a year, 
will you think better of it ?” 


‘ When | offered myself one Sunday afternoon while we were taking a walk down-along in Halstock Glen, 
if she didn't up and say ‘Yes !’” 


pink-eyed, rabbit-faced young fellow that 
old Chastey thought the world of. He 
read the lessons to cnurch, and kept bees, 
and was postman to Belstone, and a few 
other things, including thatcher; but 


Henny couldn’t abide him, and so her 
father’s ideas in that matter seemed un- 
likely to come to anything. 

“We love one another, I’m sure,” I 
said ; ‘‘an’ perfect love casteth out fear, 
as parson told us last Sunday.” 

This was my artfulness, to show I’d 


‘Say twenty-one shillings a week,” he 
said, relenting, to my surprise. 

**So I will, then ; and first year’s wages 
you shall have for Miss Henny to put in 
the bank.” 

‘“* Make the money, and come to me at 
the end of a year with it ; then us can see 
how the land lies and the future looks,” 
he says. 

Well, Henny rejoiced, and I took him. 

It seemed to me that such money ought 
to be in reach of any tidy chap with brains 
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in his head and experience behind him. 
Besides, there was Captain Wigram. By 
chance I’d done this gentleman a bit of 
a good turn at the front. ‘There was talk 
of a V.C. for the job; but many earn that 
as don’t see it, and the luck wasn’t with 
me there. Yet ‘twas a rich young man’s 
life I'd saved, and he valued it, and he’d 
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power for the land, and chemical manures, 
and rotation of crops—all to astonish 
Chastey. But the best luck is yet to tell, 
for the billet I got was with General Sir 
George Luxmoore, an old Gunner, and 
a chap who was Squire of Okehampton, 
and a sportsman to the sole of his foot. 
No man ever had a better or kinder 
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always said I was to go to him in case I 
wanted anything in the time to come. 

So there it stood, and, to cut a story 
short, in two months after my talk with 
Reynold Chastey, I’d left the army and 
got work as under-keeper at two-and- 
twenty shilling a week. I liked the 
business well enough, but only meant to 
keep the job till I could get a better at 
farming. Then, on the quiet, I bought a 
book about agricultural affairs, and read 
up a lot of learned stuff touching steam 


“Ted Adams, a pink-eyed, rabbit-faced young fellow . . . kept bees.” 





master, and ’twasn’t his fault, nor yet 
mine, that we fell out at the most critical 
minute in my life. 

You see, ‘twas like this. Chastey and 
me understood each other, and, though 
I can’t say he ever took really kind to 
me, he respected me, especially when 
he heard about the chemical manures. 
He’d made up his mind to let me have 
Henny if I kept my word; yet he didn’t 
want me to have her, because he’d always 
got a liking for young Ted Adams. He 








was no judge of character, you under- 
stand; but be that as it may, it comed 
to be a clear bargain that if I could show 
vouchers for fifty-two guineas in the bank 
on the day year that I went into Sir 
George’s service, I was to be engaged to 
Henny afore the face of all men. 

But so soon as Ted Adams heard tell 
about this, he caballed against me, and 
what I thought was a blessing—namely, 
having got work so near to Henny— 
turned out to be just the other thing. 
Because Adams had an uncle on _ his 
father’s side, and that uncle was head 
keeper at the General’s—a place called 
Okehampton Court, with wonderful woods 
lying for miles along the river Oke. 
This here man, who was called Saul 
Adams, understood all about the affair 
presently, and for reasons best knowed 
to himself, he set to work against me, 
and took sides with his nephew; and 
I jolly soon found that I’d got a_ bad 
enemy in him. Blood’s thicker than 
water, no doubt; and ’tis also thicker 
than honesty sometimes, for you’ll often 
see them in power doing a dirty trick and 
offering to their kin what justice would 
give to a better man. 

Of course ‘twas easy for Saul Adams 
to queer my pitch. He went about it 
very cunning too. First he complained 
against me to the men-servants ; then he 
lodged a complaint with his master, and 
I was had up suddenly without warning. 
But I proved the trouble weren’t none of 
my making, and cleared myself easily. 
Then, three months later, there was 
another row, and it got to be a question 
between my word and the head keeper’s. 
He was an old soldier-servant of the 
master’s and had seen service with him. 
And Saul’s character being very good, 
they believed him against me, and I got 
a flea in my ear and a warning to behave 
mighty careful in future. 

The injustice burnt in me, and for two 
pins I’d have broken that bad old man’s 
head; but I couldn’t risk a quarrel. 
There was three months more to go to 
the year, and though I’d tried very hard 
round about, I couldn’t get another job at 
that money, or near it. "Iwas a terrible 
time, and of course the old man won. I 
needn’t go over all the ins and outs of it ; 
but in the end Saul Adams had me up 
afore the master and laid a charge of 
poaching. Right,weil he done it too. 

He said as he’d long feared it was so, 
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because once a poacher always a poacher. 
This he said because, like a damned fool, 
when first I went to Okehampton Court, 
I told the man of my wild young days ; 
and now he brought the matter up against 
me. ‘Then he turned to his nephew, Ted 
Adams ; and Ted testified against me how 
that, to please his uncle, he’d watched for 
three nights running in the coverts, and 
how with his own eyes he’d seen me kill 
birds. 

I fought so well as I could, but ’twas 
the last straw that breaks the camel’s 
back. Sir George was very sorry, and he 
seed a bit how the land lay, because in 
my defence I told him all about Henny 
Chastey, and how Ted Adams was after 
her so well as me. He didn’t believe 
all the yarn, yet, taking one thing with 
another, he reckoned him and me had 
better part. 

‘“‘T shan’t prosecute,” he said, “ but 
you must go, Pierce. A character you 
need not ask for. It is enough that I 
dismiss you because you don’t suit me.” 

Ted Adams was just wild. He thought 
I’d be locked up for a certainty, and fail 
of my undertaking with Henny’s father. 
In fact, it came out afterwards that 
Reynold Chastey had promised him he 
should be allowed to keep company with 
his daughter if I didn’t carry out my 
bargain. When I got the sack, of course 
everybody was against me— except Henny. 
She seed me on the quiet once, and I 
found her heart in the right place. 
Thanks to her, I kept my hands off Ted ; 
but badly I wanted to take forty shillings 
or a month out of the pink-eyed cur. 
And that though there wasn’t many 
shillings to spare just then. 

“You've got to come to faither in three 
weeks with the money,” said Henny. 
“Then nought can be said, and these lies 
don’t signify one way or t’other.” 

So that was the puzzle. I wanted five 
pound yet, and I had a matter of over 
a month to get it in. I lodged with a 
labourer outside Belstone village, and 
now I wore out two pairs o’ boots looking 
for work. But everything turned against 
me, until I grew desperate and did a 
terrible shocking thing, no doubt. The 
money had to be got, you see, or else 
‘twas “good-bye” to Henny for evermore. 
So in a dark, savage moment, after a pint 
or two, I says to myself, “They turned 
me off for taking pheasants, All right; 
then I'll take ’em !” 
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“*A bargain’s a bargain... 
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Nobody knowed better than me what a 
shameful job ’twas ; and nobody knowed 
better than me how to do it. A wicked 
and a desperate man was I, no doubt. 
But once I gived my mind to the matter, 
and looked round for a market, all the 
rest came so easy as lying. I'd got to 
gather up best part of five pound, and I 
took it out of Okehampton Court spinneys, 
for I knowed to a tree where the birds 
was by night ; and to a blanket where old 
Adams was. With a little air-gun, what 
I picked up cheap at a blacksmith’s in 
Hatherleigh, I had no trouble whatsoever ; 
and as for old Saul, he shirked his work 
shameful after dark—always did do, as I 
very well knew. 

But mine was honest dishonésty, as 
youll see. I got the money together in 
good time. Then, on a Sunday, I 
marched up to “Pike’s” and walked 
afore all the Chasteys, where they sat in 
the parlour after dinner. A day it was in 
late November. Reynold sat dozing with 
his feet to the fire ; his wife was looking 
at the picture of her son who died in 
Africa, She had a photograph of him, 
took at Woolwich, and ’twas her delight 
of a Sunday afternoon to go to sleep over 
it. And my Henny sat at the harmonium 
and played very beautifully all the hymns 
as she’d heard to church in the morning. 

Seeing me, farmer wakes up quick, 
“What do you want here?” he says, 
getting very red about the chops. 

*T want your darter,” I says. 

‘“‘Like your impudence,” he - says; 
“you—a chap turned off from Squire’s 
for poaching !” 

“That’s neither here nor there, Mr. 
Chastey,” I answers him. ‘A _ bargain’s 
a bargain, an’ nobody knows that better 
than you. I’ve got fifty-four pound and 
twelve shilling in this here pocket-book. 
That’s the figure, and there’s the money 
for Miss Henny. What follows you 
know. I ask your leave to keep company 
with her from to-day until we’m married.” 

‘“Where be you working now?” he 
asked. 

And my answer very much astonished 
him. “ Nowhere for the minute,” I said ; 
‘but after to-morrow I shall be working 
to klink.” 

“Klink!” he says. “ What be talking 
about, Jonathan Pierce ?” 

*T’ve earned six weeks,” I answered. 
“Tis a pity, but I couldn’t get work 
worth naming, do what I would and seek 
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where I would. Only ten bob a week 
have I scored up of late ; and that weren’t 
enough, so I had to—to borrow the rest.” 

“You've been stealin’!” he cried out. 
“That ends the matter. You hook it 
from here quick, else I'll set policemen 
upon ’e !” 

“That won’t do for me,” I answered. 
“ Best to listen afore you make such a 
noise. I was short of three pound and 
over, and I didn’t see no other way to 
raise it, do what I would. So I borrowed 
some of Sir George’s pheasants. I owe 
him three pound three and ninepence, to 
be exact, and I’ve got all the particulars 
for him. I shall get six weeks without a 
doubt, and I shall pay him back his 
money to the last penny in course of 
time.” ; 

Reynold Chastey said he was damned 
if ever he’d heard such a disgraceful tale ; 
and I admitted ’twas a shocking job; but 
none the less, I held him to his bargain. 
Then he forgot hisself and the day, and 
cussed most furious, and rose up and 
grabbed his hat and went straight off over 
the common to Belstone for a policeman ! 

After he’d gone the air growed a thought 
cooler, and Henny had her say. Then it 
was that I understood for the first time 
the sort of girl I’d got. ‘‘ You bide here 
a minute,” she said, “while I put on my 
hat ; then us’ll go off.” 

“Go off where to?” cried out her 
mother, beginning to shake and shiver. 

“To Sir George Luxmoore,” she says. 
“'There’s a very easy way out of this here 
fix. No-call to cry, mother. I'll be back 
after tea.” 

“Mend your crooked life, Jonathan, 
afore ’tis too late!” said Mrs. Chastey to 
me. ‘Iwas a bitter day for you when 
you left the army. Better far—better far 
as you'd falled in Africa along with my 
blessed boy, afore you lent your hand to 
this. ‘Then you’d be in heaven with my 
son this minute.” ; 

“T’d sooner be on earth with 
darter,” I said, 

So me and Henny set off; and we went 
up-along over the hill, and down-along by 
Halstock Glen, because it wasn’t the right 
minute to meet her father and agg him 
into a rage; as we should have done if 
we'd gone through Belstone. 

‘Tramping along, I told her the whole 
tale, and she jumped to it in a twinkling. 
Then us went to the cottage where I 
was lodging, and I got the tickets for the 
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pheasants ; and then she told me how 
she’d broken into her money-box while 
she was upstairs getting her hat, and how 
she had three pound three shilling and 
ninepence in her pocket that very moment 
for General Luxmoore. 

She axed to see Sir George, and the 
old gentleman made no objection at all. 
And there he was in his study, sitting 
dozing afore the fire—just like Reynold 
Chastey had been ; because lord or tinker 
be often equally hard put to for something 
to do of a Sunday afternoon. 

Henny told the story from the beginning 
—from the moment the seventh Borderers 
pitched their camp ’pon Watchett Hill to 
the time I got the sack from Okehampton 
Court. Then she explained the bargain 
I’d made with her father, and how ‘Ted 
Adams and his uncle had plotted against 
me to ruin me, so as Ted might be taken 
on and have her instead of me. ‘Then 
she comed to the odd money, and how 
I'd earned it ; and with that she put down 
the cash on the table alongside my account 
of the birds and the money Id got for 
‘em. She also told Sir George that I was 
ready to go to prison immediately ; and I 
said so too. 


Certainly the General seemed very 
much interested in the tale. He quite 
woke up—just the same as Reynold 


Chastey had done ; but he took it in a 
loftier spirit, of course, though they were 
his own pheasants. He said that he 
should make inquiries, and he ordered 
me to give myself up on the Wednesday 
following, at twelve o’clock. 

I said, “At the police-station or here, 
your honour ? ” 

And he said, “‘ Here.” 

I promised to do so, and we went 
out. 

Then Henny spoke to me afore she 
marched home. ‘Come what may,” 
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she said, “I'll keep my word to you, 
Jonathan. You done this for me, and 
nought but the wickedness of them two 
men lost you your job and drove you 
into poaching. I'll tell dear father this 
night that if you get six weeks, or six 
years, ‘tis all one. I'll keep company 
with you so soon as you’m free to keep 
company with me; and when you can 
marry me, I’m ready, if ’tis fifty year 
first.” 

That’s the sort Henny Chastey was. 

The upshot will surprise you, for Sir 
George—a Christian soul to the marrow 
in his bones, and one as had not forgot 
his love-time neither, though now up 
seventy years—Sir George, he forgived 
me, seeing the sidelights on the case. 

He’d made his inquiries, and heard no 
good of Ted Adams from anybody except 
the parson at Belstone. But parson, you 
see, judged the man by his power of 
reading the lessons and not by his skill at 
acting up to ’em. 

Thanks to luck, I found work a week 
later ; and then came my bit of real good 
fortune, for six months after that the 
bailiff to Mr. Eve’s died, and 1 got the 
job temporary at five-and-twenty shilling 
a week, and ended by keeping it alto- 
gether. 

The rest you can guess for yourself. 
Of course Reynold Chastey had to come 
round, which he did do, reluctantly ; and 
‘tis just a year agone now since me and 
my girlwas married. We live ina cottage 
on Mr. Eve’s farm, and presently, when 
Henny’s father gets a bit fonder of the 
fireside, we’ll be at “ Pike’s,” no doubt. 

But I hope nct yet awhile, for ’tis 
always well to have half a county between 
yourself and the best of relations, when 
it can be done. A good stretch o’ Jand 


between softens the judgment and makes 
for charity. 











GENEVIEVE’S ESCAPADE, 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


ENEVIEVE stood at the window 
looking out, or seeming to do 
so, for, to tell the truth, she 

scarcely saw anything of what was before 
her. Her face was very flushed, her eyes 
bright with the brightness of excitement, 
not happiness. In short, she looked what 
she was feeling-—very angry. 

That morning had not been a peaceful 
one in the schoolroom by any means. 

Suddenly there came a rush along the 
passage, and a voice calling out: “ Jenny! 
Jenny! where are you? Mamma says 
you may come down to luncheon, and 
the first bell’s just going to ring.” 

Genevieve’s face grew still redder, and 
in the twinkling of an eye, before the 
owner of the voice had time to do more 
than open the door, she had_ hidden 
herself in one of the heavy dark curtains 
at the side of the window. The room 
was her father’s study, and as he was 
seldom there in the middle of the day, 
this was not the first time that Genevieve 
had spent a solitary hour or two in it— 
* till you can control yourself,” her mother 
would say quietly. 

“May come down to luncheon,’ as 
if I was to be grateful for that,” she 
muttered. “It wasn’¢ all my fault. Miss 
Lewin and the others aggravate me on 
purpose.” 

“Where are you, Jenny?” the new- 
comer by this time was repeating. ‘ She’s 
not here, Pat,” turning to a boy who 
followed her into the room. ‘Cross 
thing, that she is!” 

“TI do think you’re rather hard on her, 
Honor,” said the boy; ‘she’s got a hot 
temper, and——” 

“Rubbish! we've all got tempers, if 
it comes to that,” replied Honor ; “and 
you don’t have the worst of her, away at 
school all day.” 

Honor was thirteen, fully two years 
older than Genevieve; Pat older still, 
being nearly fifteen. 

He said no more, and after another 
hasty glance round the room, the two 
went off, and Genevieve came out of her 
curtain, 


“T don’t believe Honor cares for me 
the least bit in the word,” she thought. 
“Pat does a little, perhaps; but I won't 
have it all put down to my temper, as if 
they were all perfect. ‘lhe fact is, nobody 
cares for me—nobody. I don’t know 
why I was born—just to be not loved one 
bit, and blamed for everything. I wish 
I wish——” But before she had time to 
decide what she wished, something in the 
street just below the window where she 
stood, caught her attention. 

It was a little girl, about her own age, 
or a little older, leaning against the rail- 


ings of the house and crying bitterly. 
She was not a beggar; she was quite 


neatly dressed, and she was carrying a 
parcel, What could be the matter ? 

Genevieve was kind-hearted, and, like 
all intelligent children, inclined to be 
inquisitive. It was summer-time; the 
door-window of the study opened on to 
a balcony ; in another moment she had 
unfastened it and stepped out. 

‘“*What are you crying for?” she said. 
** Have you hurt yourself ?” 

The other child looked up and shook 
her head. 

“Oh no,” she replied. She had a 
nice little face, though just now blurred 
with tears. ‘‘Oh no, but I’ve lost some 
patterns. I’m Madame Rose’s girl— 
errand-girl, and she'll be that cross to me 
when I tell her, I daren’t scarcely go 
back.” 

“ Were they valuable patterns?” asked 
Genevieve. 

“No, it’s not that. I can get them 
again at the shop, but they’re always so 
sharp on me—Madame and the others. 
Oh, I do wish I’d never come here!” and 
the sobs burst out again. 

“Do you live with Madame Rose? 
Haven’t you got a home ?” was the next 
question. 

“Not here; it’s in the country—an 
hour in the train from here. It’s with 
grandmother, but she wanted me to learn 
the dressmaking, and Madame Rose 
wanted a girl, and I’m to stay on to learn, 
after Christmas. I’ve done with school, 
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I’m older than I look, and it’s 
time I was started.” 


you see. 


“Tm very sorry for you,” said 
Genevieve. ‘Does your grandmother 
know how unkindly you are treated ?” 

Mabel—that was the errand-girl’s name 
—shook her head. 

“T don’t want to worry her,” she said ; 
“she’s old, and we’re not well off, you see; 
and——’ 

But just then the gong sounded—the 
gong, not the schoolroom bell—and that 
meant luncheon itself. Genevieve sprang 
back. 

“T must go,” 
see you again.” 

“Thank you, Miss,” 
said Mabel, wiping her 
eyes, for the conversa- 
tion had done her 
good. ‘I hope so,” 
and she went off. 

It had calmed 
Genevieve too: the 
recital of another's 
woes often distracts 
one from one’s own, 
and her face had 
regained its ordinary y 
expression when she / 
entered the  dining- 


room and took her Hh 


she said. “ P’r’aps I'll 


place at table. Her 
mother said nothing in 
the way of finding lie 
fault with her, though Lh / 
she was some minutes / 
late. On the contrary. 
she smiled a little ; but wee 
to this, Genevieve was 
still too indignant to 
respond. 

They were all talking about a strange 
occurrence in the neighbourhood. A 
young man had suddenly disappeared, 
leaving absolutely no trace behind him, 
and every endeavour to find him had 
failed. Pat had heard about it at school 
—or “college,” as I believe the great 
school neat which these children lived is 
usually called. It was a very mysterious 
affair, for the young man was most 
respectable himself, and belonged to an 
equally respectable family in the town, 
his father being the organist of the parish 
church. 

“They do say,” Pat remarked, “that 
his father was fearfully strict, and that 
he wasn’t very happy at home, though he 
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was such a good fellow. —What are you 
murmuring about, Jenny?” he inquired, 
turning to Genevieve. 

“Nothing,” was the reply, though she 
got very red. 

“He hasn’t enlisted — that’s proved,” 
Pat went on, “and he didn’t start from 
the railway station. His people are in an 
awful state of mind.” 

“Will he possibly never be heard of ?” 
asked Honor. 

Her mother shook her head. “It is 
possible, but very improbable nowadays,” 
she said. ‘Such things ave happened, 


but scarcely ever in our time.” 
“Oh 


exclaimed Pat: ‘one of 

our fellows has got a 

book—‘‘ Historic 

Oddities,” it’s called— 

with the queerest 

stories. ‘There’s one 

about a man—an 

officer or something in 

the English — service, 

who disappeared just 

as he was going to 

get into his travelling 

carriage, and was never 

seen again. But that, 

Lier to be sure, was nearly 

a hundred years ago.” 

“You mean poor 

Mr, Bathurst,” said his 

mother. ‘‘It wa's 

during the Peninsular 

War, and he was bring- 

ing despatches from 

Austria ; he disappeared 

at Perleberg, on his 

way through Germany. 

was most. extra- 
ordinary.” 

“Could a little girl disappear and 
never be found again, do you think ?” 
inquired a small voice. It was that of 
Maggie, the youngest sister, a child of 
eight—plump and rosy, and of a most 
placid disposition. 

iverybody, except Genevieve, laughed. 

“Tf she wanted to, do you mean, 
Butter-ball ?” said Pat. ‘I don’t think 
you're likely to run away. You are too 
c omfortable at home.” 

“Yes, I think I am,’ 
smiling as usual. 

By this time luncheon was over. It 
was Saturday—a half-holiday, of course. 


yes,” 


CHAS 


ra. 


Maggie replied, 


As the children were leaving the room, 
her mother called Genevieve to her. 
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“My dear child,” she said gently, “I 
am very grieved to say that I cannot let 
you go to have tea in the Merton Woods 
with the others,”—for a little picnic had 
been arranged for that afternoon. ‘* Miss 
Lewin begged me not to punish you, but 
I made her tell me the whole of what 
happened this morning: Genevieve, no 
one was to blame but yourself, yielding 
to your uncontrolled temper, and you 
have been forgiven over and over again 
lately. Something must be done to make 
you feel this.” 

A very black expression crept over 
Genevieve’s face, but she was too proud 
to cry. ‘‘Z don’t want to go with them,” 
she said. ‘* None of them want me, and 
I don’t want them. Miss Lewin is a 
hypocrite, pretending to care when she 
is always getting me into trouble.” 

Her mother’s face grew sterner, and 
she got up, and was turning away, when 
Genevieve stopped her. 

“May I not go out at all this after- 
noon ?” she asked. 

“Ves, you may take your books or 
your work, and stay in the Square gardens 
till tea-time,” was the reply. 

Half an hour later found her seated 
on one of the rustic benches reading, 
or trying to do so. She had watched— 
herself unseen—the little party setting 
off. ‘They were talking and laughing ; 
but, though she would not have believed 
it, less merrily than if “Jenny,” above 
all Jenny in a good temper—for no one 
coula be a pleasanter companion than 
Genevieve when she chose—had_ been 
with them. 

sitter feelings were in the little girl’s 
heart. She could not even enjoy the new 
story-book that she had brought out with 
her. Suddenly, as she sat staring before 
her, she noticed a figure at the gate 
near her, peering in ; and a half-whispered 
““Miss—is it you, Miss?” caught her 
ears. 

It was the little errand-girl! But much 
changed from two or three hours before. 
True, her eyes were still red with crying, 
but the rest of her was all one smile. 

“Oh, Miss,” she said, “ you was that 
kind this morning I did want to tell you, 
and I thought it just might be you when 
I saw your frock through the railings. 
I’ve been back with the new patterns: 
the shop wasn’t shut.” 

“Tm very glad,” began Genevieve. 
“'Then you weren’t much scolded?” 
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‘“Oh, but I was,” replied the girl. 
“°Tisn’t that I’m pleased about. I’m 
to go home, Miss. After she’d scolded 
me, Madame told me she’d had a letter 
from Granny to say she’d got me a place 
close to home, with Miss Brown, who 
knows us well. She makes for the Hall 
ladies and the Rectory; and she wants 
me at once.” But here Mabel’s face fell. 
** Madame’s very cross about it, for all 
she calls me so stupid. She says she 
won’t let me go for a week; and she’s 
no need to keep me, for there’s a sister 
of the skirt-hand’s ready to come, and 
Vm just awfully afraid I might lose Miss 
Brown’s place.” 

Genevieve listened with immense in- 
terest to this long story. Then she 
unlocked the gate, and signed to Mabel 
to come inside and sit beside her on 
the bench. “If I were you I’d run 
away at once,” she said. 

“That's what the skirt-hand says,” 
replied Mabel. “She thinks maybe 
Madame will keep me on purpose till it’s 
too late. She gets me so cheap, you see, 
cheaper than she’d get a girl here in the 
town,” she added naively. 

“ Besides,” said Genevieve, ‘ you’ve 
nothing to be grateful to her for. She’s 
been so unkind to you.” 

“ Not to say downright wicked,” agreed 
Mabel. “She’s shook me, Miss, till my 
teeth rattled. If poor Granny had known, 
I’d have left long ago.” 

“Ts your grandmother very kind?” 
asked Genevieve. 

“As kind’s can be,” was the reply: 
“that’s why I couldn’t bear to worry her. 
She loves me dearly, and me her.” 

Genevieve sighed deeply. ‘* Then 
there are worse troubles than yours, 
Mabel,” she said, for by this time she 
had learnt the girl’s name. “I wish any 
one cared for me like that.” 

Mabel stared at her. “And you so 
dressed, Miss, and such a lovely house 
and all! Who’d have thought it?” 

Then followed a long recital of 
Genevieve’s woes, listened to by the 
simple-minded little peasant, in spite of 
her amazement, with the full sympathy 
to which her own troubies predisposed her. 

“Far the best thing is for me to go 
away,” Genevieve went on—“ quite, quite 
away for always, and never be heard of 
again. I see how to manage it. Even if 
they care enough to try to find me, they 
will have no idea where to look, and they 








won't care. At least, if they do, it will 
teach them how unkind they've been.” 
She stopped for a moment, then went on 
in a very low voice. ‘“ Listen to my plan, 
Mabel. I have plenty of money—two 
gold pounds—that will last for some 
time. Far the best thing for you too, is to 
go back to your grandmother at once, so 
that you won’t lose that nice place. I will 
go with you, and my money will last till 
I get some work to do, and I will be like 
your sister. I can bear home no longer.” 

Notwithstanding her simplicity, Mabel 
was at first startled by this proposal. But 


Genevieve’s determination was too much 
Before they separated, all was 
They were to start the next 


for her. 
arranged. 
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Miss,” said Mabel, whose spirits were 
rising at the thought of her speedy escape : 
“bless you, that frock you’ve got on is a 
deal too smart.” 

Genevieve glanced at it. ‘‘ Oh, this is 
quite an old one,” she said. ‘But of 
course 1’ll bring my plainest things.” 

Then Mabel had to run off, well primed 
with repeated instructions; and soon after, 
feeling too excited to sit still or read, 
Genevieve returned to the house and ran 
up to her own room, into which she 
locked herself while she made her pre- 
parations for her flight. ‘hey were not 
very elaborate, but more difficult than she 
had realised—so many things seemed 
necessaries, and yet she dared not take 





“That's what the skirt-hand says,’ replied Mabel.” 


morning—walking a considerable part of 
the way, so as to avoid being seen at 
the railway station, as there, Genevieve 
(thanks to the conversation at luncheon) 
felt sure inquiry would be made. Mabel 
promised to be in waiting at the corner 
of the square by seven o'clock. 

‘I can easy get out,” she said, “for I 
do the steps of a Sunday, to please the 
cook; and I'll pack my bundle while 
they’re all out this afternoon.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Genevieve, “ I’d for- 
gotten about luggage. Well, I'll just 
bring a few things in a bag. I can buy 
more when I want them,” 

“And it isn’t as if you’d need fine 
things, once you're with us, you see, 





more than she could carry. In the end 
she discarded the carpet-bag she had first 
thought of, and contented herself with 
a bundle, as less heavy. ‘Then came the 
question of hiding it till the next day. 
She managed to do so, however; for, 
fortunately—or unfortunately, perhaps !— 
the room was hers alone, Honor and 
Maggie sharing a larger one, much to 
their satisfaction, as “‘ Jenny’s” irritable 
temper did not make her the pleasantest 
of companions. 

If it is true that mischief always turns 


up for “idle hands,” surely it is no less 
so that unusual provocations seem to 
come in one’s way when one is in a 


specially ‘‘ provocable” mood. 
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Just as Genevieve, her preparations 
completed, had finished her solitary tea 
in the schoolroom, the picnic party 
returned. Not wanting to be seen by 
them, she stood back a‘listle in the shade 
of the door as they burst it open. 

“Why, where’s Jenny?” Honor ex- 
claimed. “I do hope she’s in a better 
temper by now. Oh!” as she caught 
sight of her sister, “there you are. It 
was a pity you couldn't come. We’ve had 
such a——” But the sight of Genevieve’s 
face, flaming with indignation, stopped 
her. “I didn’t mean——’ she began. 

“Yes, you did mean,” cried Genevieve. 
“You hate me, you all hate me, and I 
hate all of you, I can tell you. I never 
want to be with you, or to see you, 
and-——” 

In her turn she stopped, for there, in 
the open doorway, stood her father ! 

“Genevieve,” he said, more sternly 
than she had ever heard him speak, “I 
am completely ashamed of you. Go 
upstairs to your room, and do not let me 
see or hear of you again till you have 
begged Honor’s pardon.” 

“ Never !” was her reply, as she rushed 
past him and dashed up the staircase. 

This was the last straw. If there had 
been any hesitation before, if even the 
practical difficulties of her packing had a 
very little cooled her, all was over now. 
She was longing, she told herself, wildly 
longing for the next day to come, that she 
might escape ! 


And no hindrances arose. 

By ten o’clock on that lovely summer 
Sunday morning, two dusty, tired, already 
somewhat footsore little girls might have 
been seen on the road to Bristol, the old 
coach-road, a couple of miles off which 
lay the village they were bound for. 

** Do let us rest a little,” said Genevieve, 
when at last a signpost informed them 
that Maywood was on the right and that 
the time had come for them to leave the 
high road. “I’m so tired.” 

For after all, feeling at a loss as to what 
railway station to make for, they had 
decided to walk all the way. Only nine 
miles, though Mabel’s experience of a 
‘whole hour” in a slow train had made 
it sound more. 

‘‘T know where I am now,” said she 
cheerfully ; ‘‘a bit down this road there’s 
ashady bank. Come along, Miss—it’s not 
so far now ; but it is getting hot, for sure,” 
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The shady bank was very welcome, 
but other sensations besides fatigue were 
making themselves felt. Both children 
were very hungry, and even worse, thirsty, 
so they soon plodded on again, though 
but slowly ; and the church bells for 
morning service had been ringing for 
some time, and Mabel’s grandmother was 
locking her cottage door, on her way to 
obey their summons, when the two weary 
little truants came towards her, up the 
flagged path from the gate, through the 
tiny garden. 

A cry—two cries blended in one. 
“Granny!” “Mabel, child!” and they 
were in each other’s arms—Genevieve 
looking on, with a strange feeling at her 
heart. 

For the first few moments the old 
woman did not notice that her grand- 
daughter was not alone. 

‘“*So Madame let you come at once,” 
she was saying. “That was good of her, 
and I am thankful, for Miss Brown——”’ 

But Mabel interrupted her. ‘No, 
no, Granny: Madame wouldn’t have 
let me go. It was all along of ev, Miss 
there,” and she pointed to Genevieve, 
with unconscious diplomacy, “as I got 
away.” 

“Then it’s you, Miss, I must thank,” 
said the bewildered grandmother. “Step 
in, won’t you, Miss, and rest a bit. You 
do look tired. ‘There’ll be no church 
for me this morning, with my Mabel 
coming back so sudden-like.” 

“We'll go this evening, Granny,” said 
the child consolingly, as she. opened the 
door, having already drawn the key from 
the old woman’s hand. ‘‘ Come in, Miss, 
and we'll tell it all to Granny. But, oh 
my, we are that hungry and thirsty !” 

It took but a minute or two for grand- 
mother to get out a loaf of bread and 
some milk—skim milk only, as this was 
supplied gratis to her at the Hall, and 
bread without butter—but both, the 
welcome draught especially, tasted ex- 
cellently good to Genevieve after her 
nine miles’ walk. 

Then came Mabel’s eager explanation 
of all that had happened, given with 
every intention of accuracy, for she was 
an honest and truthful child; but yet, 
when she described ‘ Miss’s” miserable 
life at her home, more than once 
Genevieve felt as if she must say some- 
thing to modify it—above all when she 
saw the old woman’s kind, dim eyes 
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“* Mabel's 
grandmother was 
locking her cottage door.” 


looking at her with a curious ques- 
tioning and distress. 

“No,” she said, when at las 
Mabel stopped to take breath; “ it 
isn’t that I’m cruelly treated-—not like at 
that horrid Madame Rose’s—it’s just that 
nobody cares for me ; none of them love 
me, and I can’t bear it,” and she burst 
into tears. 

“My dear,” said the grandmother, 
“maybe it’s not quite as you think— 
young folks takes things up too hasty some- 
times—maybe you'll see things different 
after a bit. Not but what you’re welcome 
to the best I can do for you. You've 
been so good to my girl.” 

“And you'll let me stay with you?” 
said Genevieve, half timidly. ‘I’ve got 
plenty of money, and when it’s done I 
am quite willing to work to earn some.” 

She opened her purse, and held out 
the two gold pieces, but Granny waved 
them away. “I’m glad you have it,” 
But there’s 


she said, “fin case of need. 
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no call to pay us at 
present. We'll see. 
But as for your work- 
ing, littlke Missy—you 
can’t have done with 
your schooling yet.” 
“‘]’m nearly eleven,” 
said Genevieve. 
“Well —well—time 
enough to see,” her 
old hostess repeated. 
“The best thing just 
now is for you to 
lie down and have a 
good sleep,” —and in- 
deed poor Genevieve’s 
*, eyes could _ hardly 
keep open. “ Mabel, 
love, take Missy up 
to your own room— 


it’s all ready, bed 
aired and all—and 
make her rest. You 
and me can share 


. my bed for a bit, 
{ like when you were 
.\ a tiny girl.” 
y\) And Mabel proudly 
led the way, for she 
herself was now quite 
refreshed, Genevieve 
stumbling after her, 
up the steep ladder- 
like flight of steps to 
= the floor above. 

A “room” it could 
scarcely be called ; it 
was morelikea 
cupboard. But all, 

though telling of poverty, was perfectly 
clean. Granny in her young days had 
been nursemaid in a good family, and 
still retained neat and careful habits. 
And Genevieve was too utterly tired to 
feel anything but thankfulness, as with 
Mabel’s help she divested herself of her 
hat and jacket and hot, dusty boots, and 
lay down on the hard little trestle bed, 
which Mabel so unselfishly gave up to 
her. And in two minutes she was asleep, 
nor did she awake till the afternoon sun 
was already low in the soft bluesummersky. 

It is even more bewildering, i think, 
to realise where you are, when aroused in 
a strange place, after a sleep in the day- 
time with your clothes on, than after a 
night. Genevieve stared about her, and 
only when she heard Mabel’s voice did 
she remember all that had happened, 








tae 





“T’ve been watching ever so long, 
Miss,” said the little girl. ‘‘ Granny has 
got tea all ready, and there’s a beautiful 
fresh egg for you, as you’ve slept past 
dinner-time.” And her words made 
Genevieve realise that she was almost 
faint with hunger. 

Downstairs in the kitchen things were 
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“ 


must it be owned? “homesick,” already 

-to listen with interest to her com- 
panion’s cheerful chatter about the joy of 
being back with Granny, and the beautiful 
place she was now sure of at Miss 
Brown’s. 

They went early to bed, and, child as 
she was, Genevieve slept soundly till the 
morning. Then, with the details of 
dressing, came strange experiences: no 
bath, except a large rough stoneware 


***T've been watching ever so long, Miss,’ said the little girl.” 


neat and tidy in their plain, poor way. 
The tea was so strong that Genevieve 
begged for milk instead, and she could 
easily have eaten two eggs instead of 
one! But her new friends were doing 
their best for her, and she tried to be 
pleased and cheerful. ‘The evening 
seemed very long. The old woman went 
to church, leaving Mabel in charge of 
their self-invited guest, who was still too 
tired to go out, and almost too tired—and, 


basin-—-Mabel’s special pride —no scented 
soap, no toilet glass! No hot water— 
though at this season that mattered less 
no one to comb out her tangled hair and 
tie on the pretty ribbon bow. More than 
once the little girl was on the point of 
sobs. 

And nothing but porridge and skim 
milk again for breakfast! She swallowed 
it down, however, and with it her tears, 
trying to hide her discomfort from the 
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kind but curiously inquiring eyes of her 
old hostess. And so the day passed. A 
walk in the fields and pretty woods raised 
her spirits a little, but only a little ; for it 
was dull to be all alone, and Mabel was 
already off to the dressmaker’s, and 
Granny too busy with household cares to 
come with her, and too polite to ask 
Genevieve to help her, though it would 
probably have been the kindest thing to do. 

*“‘T must get some books to read or some- 
thing to do,” thought Genevieve ; but when, 
the next day, she asked Granny if Miss 
Brown would not perhaps engage her as 
well as happy Mabel, the old woman 
shook her head. 

‘You don’t know what it would be, 
Missy,” she said; “‘ you'd never do with 
bein’ ordered about, and you’ve not been 
trained to it.” 

So by the Wednesday Genevieve’s 
spirits had sunk to the lowest ebb. 

*“What’s to become of me?” she said. 
“Tf only I thought they cared for me 
at home, I think I’d go back. But it’s 
quite certain they don’t, or they would 
have tried to find me. If only Mamma 
loved me as much as Granny loves 
Mabel!” And here a strange new idea 
struck her. Couw/d she expect it? How 
different she was from the cheerful, 
unselfish little girl, devoted to her home 
and her grandmother, with no thought 
but to help and spare the old woman in 
every possible way! It was not a pretty 
picture as regarded herself that memory 
drew of the contrast. 

And in the meantime what was the 
state of things at home? 

Strange to say, Maggie’s innocent ques- 
tion had been answered in the affirmative. 
A little girl Aad “mysteriously disappeared.” 

Since the alarm on Sunday morning, 
after the first suggestion that wilful Jenny 
had just run out for an early stroll, had 
been disproved, every conceivable effort 
to find the lost child had at once, as a 
matter of course, been made, and, almost 
incredible as it may seem, had failed. 
The very childishness and simplicity of 
the plan had caused its success. No one 
of the household had ever seen or heard 
of Mabel or of Genevieve’s sudden 
acquaintance with her; inquiries at the 
railway station were fruitless ; and as the 
errand-girl had trusted to the “ skirt- 
hand” to explain her flight to Madame 
Rose, no thought of connecting it with 
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the advertisements which speedily ap- 
peared in the newspapers and about the 
town, occurred to the dressmaker or her 
staff, though no doubt they would gladly 
enough have claimed the offered reward. 

By Wednesday the family was in 
despair. Miserable days and sleepless 
nights had turned Genevieve’s mother into 
a shadow of herself; Honor’s eyes had 
almost disappeared with the tears of 
remorse that the reflection, ‘‘I wasn’t 
kind and patient enough with Jenny,” 
had caused her to shed. They were, in 
short, a broken-hearted household. 

“When things get to the worst they 
begin to mend.” ‘That day brought the 
climax. 

Poor old Granny was far from easy in 
her mind. She never saw a newspaper, 
and was nothing of a gossip; and her 
cottage standing somewhat apart, her 
neighbours saw little of her. Mabel, en- 
grossed by her work, and feeling herself 
trusted, took care to say nothing of their 
visitor, and hurried home as quickly as 
she could to help Granny, who every day 
expected that somehow or by some one 
“Missy ” would be ‘ fetched away.” 

But as the days passed and no summons 
came, the poor old woman grew frightened, 
and at last determined to seek counsel 
of her best friend, Mrs. Larkin, a very 
respectable washerwoman in the village. 
As this good lady drove every Monday to 
the town to be paid, and to bring back 
her well-laden baskets, she had of course 
heard the extraordinary story of the 
disappearance, and at once decided, much 
to Granny’s relief, that ‘“‘ Missy” must be 
the small personage in question, 

“And only to think,” she exclaimed, 
raising her soap-lathered hands in astonish- 
ment, “‘that the young lady’s been next 
door, so to say, all this time, and you 
never to have heard the to-do there’s 
been about it! Naughty little girl, Z call 
her, for they’re nice, good people, and out 
of their wits with the trouble.” 

“Children has queer fancies sometimes ; 
maybe it'll be a lesson to poor Missy for 
the rest of her life,” said gentle Granny, 
as Mrs. Larkin and she made their way 
to the post office, where the energetic 
laundress despatched a telegram to the 
address she had made a note of when in 
the town on Monday. 


Mabel had gone back to work after 
dinner, Granny was “ tidying” even more 














busily than usual, and Genevieve, pale 
and downcast, seated in a corner of the 
tiny garden, was trying not to cry, when 
there came the sound of wheels up the 
lane. Then voices—a question and 
reply—the wheels stopped at the gate. 
A little rustle, a murmur or two— 
Genevieve's heart almost stopped beating 
—a rush, a cry. 

“ Jenny ! my own darling foolish iittle 
Jenny !” 

“Mamma, mamma! do you really love 
me so? Will you forgive me? And 
Honor—oh, dear Onnie—I didn’t think 
you'd care.” 

Yes, there they were-— Papa too, trying 
to look severe, but scarcely managing it. 
All the dear ones she had so sorely 
misjudged ! 

“ Pat begged to come too,” said Honor 
amidst her tears—tears mingled with 
smiles now, however. 
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“ +*Mamma, mamma, do you really love me? ” 
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There was the good old woman too, 
to thank and _ reassure—for she was 
trembling and anxious, though delighted—- 
and kind messages to be left for Mabel, 
and then a happy party started off on 
their return to the home which never 
again did Genevieve wish to desert. She 
had some punishment and mortification 
to bear, naturally. She knew for weeks 
to come that she was pointed at in the 
town as “the naughty little girl ” who 
ran away; but she bore it patiently, 
strengthened by the new sympathy and 
trust growing out of the certainty of 
“loving and being loved.” 

She tells the story now to her own 
children, and there is always a_ special 
interest to her little girls in a visit to 
the clever and successful dressmaker 
who loves to see them—and who once 
upon a time was little Mabel, the errand 
girl ! 
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By Fohn Leech. 


THE 

BY SIR 

APPY is the man who has the 

entire set of Mr. Punch’s Pocket 

300ks in his possession. — Still 

happier he if their pages be unsoiled, if 

not one of the series be missing, and 

if the good leather covers are none the 

worse for wear, but almost as clean and 

shiny as when they left the skilful hands 

of the conscientious binder. He who can 

count a set of these in perfect condition 

is the owner of a treasure, almost unique, 

which should be accounted among the 
heirlooms of his family. 

Mr. Punch, during the first three years 

of his existence, having achieved popu- 
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of the ordinary pocket-books of that period 
as I believe—at least, it certainly was at 
the time, some years later, when as a boy 
I have a distinct recollection of pocket- 
books, and above all of the special treat 
provided for me at Christmas-time in the 
shape of Mr. Punch’s. 

Mr. Punch meant this work to represent 
a happy combination of business with 
pleasure: the book was to be one of 
general utility and of special amusement. 
On its front page the announcement was 
made that it contained ‘“‘ Ruled Fages 
Sor Cash Accounts and Memoranda for 
every day in the year”; and further it 











larity, started his Pocket Book in 1843. proclaimed itself in capital letters “ An 
It was a publication of decided promise. Almanack,” with underneath this, in 
It was nearly small print, 
six inches in but perfectly, 
length and nay _ beauti- 
four in width, fully legible 
and its bulk, ; type, further 
judging by \ mrtyhoh ~~ information 
the back of 1h Aledy to the effect 
the cover Ce CL that the 
being scarcely public would 
five - eighths herein find 


of an inch 
in _ breadth, 
was perfectly 
pocketable. It 


By Richard Doyle 


bound in deep- 
with a tab and 
This was the fashion 


was 


maroon-coloured leather, 
a slip as fastening. 
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“a variety of 
useful and 
valuable 
business information.” Nota joke in any of 
this ; all in most matter-of-fact earnest, as 
far as “the First Part” went. For it was 


1844. 
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THE RIVALS. 
Presented gratis with Punch Pocket Book, 1844. 
By Fohn Leech. 


divided into two parts, quite distinct 
the one from the other: the first 
serious, the second comic. It was 
“published at the Punch Office, 13, 
Wellington Street, Strand. And sold 
by all Booksellers. [Price 3s. 6¢.]” 
Mark the price. In the first part was 
all the information usually given in 
pocket-books intended for business 
men. The Post Office details are most 
interesting. It gives the fares for 
hackney coaches —with one or two 
horses—and for cabs. ‘The prices are 
worth noting. 

Then there are ‘“ Watermen’s 
Fares.” Imagine the jolly young (or 
old) watermen! No penny steamers 
then; and incidentally it may be re- 
marked that there have been no penny 
steamers for two years past, nor has 
there been any regular service of water- 
men to take their place. The water- 
men’s fares were in 1843 :—‘ By dis- 
tance: every half-mile, scullers 3d, 
oars 6d.; scullers take four and oars 
six persons at those fares.” And, “By 
time: oars 1s. per hour, scullers 6¢.,” 
and so forth. ‘‘ Watermen are liable 
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to a penalty of 5/7. for not having a 
book of their fares.” That is a pretty 
heavy fine. The particulars of “as- 
sessed taxes” are given, which we find 
under the head (so to speak) of 
‘“* HAIR-POWDER,” every person who 
wears it to pay annually 1/7 3s. 6d. 
“No person to pay for more than two 
unmarried daughters.” So in a family 
of six girls, powder for two was put 
down as enough for six. It would 
have been out of keeping with the 
seriousness of the first part of the 
Pocket Book had the note here been 
made as to the unlikelihood of “ girls 
of an inflammable character going off 
without powder”; or something in that 
lightly jesting vein which the well- 
instructed reader can supply for him- 
self. 

Then here is the tax on ‘‘ WinDows,” 
with this note, “ Windows opened since 
April 5, 1835, not to be charged.” And 
this was 1843! fancy the stuffiness of 
any rooms where the windows had not 
been opened for eight years! Having 
noted the principal items of the very 
serious and businesslike first part, we 
pass over the “‘ almanack, cash account, 
diary and memoranda,” and come upon 
the figure of Mr. Punch (rather a 





THE PLAIN COOK. 
** Mind, young woman, I don’t allow any followers.” 1845. 
By Fohn Leech. 
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foreign-looking Punchinello, by a draughts- 
man whose signature is “ L.,” not ‘J. L.”), 
capering with delight and waving his cap 
joyfully at the thought that he has closed 
his accounts for the year and may now 
betake himself to such light mental 
refreshment as is provided by his “ PART 
THE SECOND, conéaining ORIGINAL 
ARTICLES IN PROSE AND VERSE. By 
THE CONTRIBUTORS TO ‘ PUNCH. 
The  hu- 
mour of the 
second part 
is not of 
very finest 
quality. 
The ‘New 
Figure 
dances” are 
amusing 
and speci- 
ally inter- 
esting now- 
adays to 
those who 
may be able 
to remem- 
ber “ Vaux- 
hall Gar- 
dens ” when 
“Une Nuit 
de PL tte” 
(probably 
written by 
Horace 
Mayhew, 
Mr Punch’s 
special 
‘man-about 
town’ at 
that period) 
conveys a 
very good 
idea of how 
an evening 
there would 
probably 
have been ¢ = ob As 
spent by the 
‘fast’? men who were Vauxhall haditués. 
There is also a “prize Enigma,” for a 
solution of which “a prize of six pocket- 
books” is offered. Not a single page of 
this second part is without its one or 
two thumb-nail silhouettes, which are 
puns pencilled. As silhouettes they are 
executed with a great amount of verve, 
but the punning titles or legends they 
illustrate are, as a rule, very poor. They 
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remind me of the indifferent caricatures 
in Hood’s Annual and of similar illustra- 
tions that had a certain popularity at 
this period, which, later on, although 
poorly executed, were among the most 
amusing of the pictures in Punch’s 
temporarily successful rival Zhe Man 
in the Moon. There is also in this 
second part an excellent “ Scene from an 
Unpublished Tragedy,” written, as I think, 
by Mark 

Lemon, in 
burlesque 

blank verse. 

I attribute 

at it to Mark 
because 

many years 

later I used 

to hear it 

quoted at 

him by_ his 
contempor- 

aries at the 

table, and 
remember 

Re how Mark 
® himself cor- 
rected them 

and gave the 

right read- 

ing and true 


delivering 
the final 
lines, which 
are: 


JENKINS. 
But now the 
gin-and- 
water—— 
RINALDO. 
You are 
right. 
More gin-and- 
water must 
be drunk 
to-night. 


This burlesque tragedy and the enigma 
above mentioned are the two best things 
in the light literary part of the first of 
Mr. Punch’s Pocket Books. 

In 1844 we find the Pocket Book 
somewhat reduced in length and breadth, 
the bulk being slightly increased. It is 
not a case of “more matter and less art” 
but of “more art and more matter”— 
that is, more matter of a comic character. 


method of 
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It begins with 
a coloured folded 
frontispiece by 
John Leech, equal, 
when opened out, 
to three pages of 
the Pocket Book. 
It is entitled 
Fashions for 1844, 
and shows a set of 
Englishmen, _ in- 
cluding an officer 
of the Guards, in 
foreign costumes, 
presumably 
French; all, excey-t 
the Guardsman, 
are wearing mous- 
tache and whis- 
kers, with hair 
done after the 
style that was then 
known as “a da 
Joinville.” The 
Frenchified hunt- 
ing “‘toggery” cf a 
sportsman, repre- 
sented with a 
fox’s brush stuck 


in an eccentric cap, a frill for a collar 
and frills for cuffs, a blue tie, light knee- 
breeches, and dandified top-boots, is most 
absurd : he is attitudinising with an elegant 
hunting-whip in his right hand, and bears 
some resemblance to the same 
caricatures in Punch 


“Wet, if Tuts 1s BricuTinG, Joz, Give ME 
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WHITECHAPLE.” 1847. 


By Fohn Leech. 


artist’s 
both of our own 
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in Fleet Street. 
Here he remained 
for very many 
years, until struc- 
tural alterations 
were made, when 
his office, with 
other buildings, 
was pulled down. 
In this Pocket 
Book Dicky 
Doyle’s hand 
appears, and his 
delicately drawn 
vignettes, giving 
miniature portraits 
of celebrities, are 
full of humour. 
Changes are 
taking place. ‘The 
hackney coach is 
fast becoming 
“obsolete.” The 
‘“watermen’s 
fares” are within 
an ace of being a 
thing of the past, 
as, apparently, 
the waterman’s 


occupation is gone, or nearly so. ‘This 
Pocket Book is a decided improvement 
on the first, mainly on account of the 
Dicky Doyle vignettes already mentioned ; 
and also because of the short, brightly 
written, brief prefaces which appear at the 
head of every separate topic in this first 


Prince Albert and of the Prince de Joinville. part. So the fun is not all confined to 


There is no explanatory letterpress. 


The first page 
is the title pure 
and simple: 
“PuNCH’S 1844 
Pocket Book.” 
But the price has 
gone down from 
35. 6d. to 25. 6d., 
at which figure it 
remained to the 
end. 

This Pocket 
Book was pub- 
lished at “The 
Punch Office, r94, 
Strand.” Lvi- 
dently Wellington 


Street had been quitted, and Mr. Punch 
was now half way on the road to what 
subsequently became, as far as his public 
address was concerned, his headquarters 


SIR R. 


By Richard Doyle. 


the second half of the publication, but 
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“animates the 
whole.” 

The ‘‘ Diary 
and Memoranda ” 
now forms the 
second part, but 
its businesslike 
pages are inter- 
leaved with others 
of light comic 
writing, most of 
it very good. 
Partly, probably, 
Mark Lemon’s, 
some of it may 
be Thackeray’s ; 
and no_ doubt 


Percival Leigh, Horace Mayhew, Sterling 
Coyne, and others of the staff, were all 
in it—though it is cifficult to recognise 
the hand of the “fiery Douglas.” Some 


13 
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of the “original anecdotes” are very 
funny, as burlesque. ‘lhe short stories 
are bright and farcical: this was mainly 
Mark Lemon’s line. The receipts for 
household use, cookery, and so forth, the 
aphorisms, and the “ moral reflections ” 
seem to be forerunners of the Charivaria 
in Punch of to-day, and of the paragraphic 
style that has now universally come into 
fashion. 

As to Leech’s illustrations, you will here 
see him, in some respects, at his best, and 
at this date ; the richness of his black-and- 
white effects has 
been vastly im- 
proved by time, 
and is, in. this 
Pocket Book at 
least, absolutely 
wonderful. He 
records’ the 
fashions of the 
day for ladies, and 
the uniforms of 
soldiers and police- 
men. ‘There are 
six plates, and in 
five out of these, 
Leech is at his 
very best. ‘The 
“comic scenes” 
were at this time 
still the chief 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY OF ENGLAND. 
QuEae ALEXANDRINA VICTO- 


noise made by the irrepressible occupants 
of a densely crowded gallery. ‘The equally 
crowded pit was more orderly, but this 
only led to attempts on the part of the 
Pittites to quell the turbulence of the 
Gods above, the result being mutual 
recrimination and confusion worse con- 
founded. 

All this hubbub, this roaring, screaming, 
laughing, chaffing, and horse-play, was 
suddenly stopped by a rap on the desk 
from the ddfon of the conductor, whose 
appearance in the orchestra had been 
already acclaimed 
by the expectant 
first-nighters in all 
parts of the house. 
It must be re- 
membered that in 
those days there 
were no stalls, and 
the pit, whether of 
Drury Lane or of 
Covent Garden, 
was a wonderful 
sight, filled as it 
was at Pantomime 


time from the 
entrance, under 
the dress circle, 


right down to the 
barrier line of the 
orchestra. The 
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attraction of the print A (Aes, June 2 IS): description of it 
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. a are Albert Ernest Alfred  . . . Aug. 6, 1844 cae tt Re ee 
in this Pocket ctorin Adelaide Mary Louisa, Prin: dresses, in imita- 
Book some very fleia Dereon’ Viataries. ot Mey tee tion of Crabbe, is 
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M atthews, are THE STATE, 1848. And all is_ bustle, 
given. Grimaldi Ry Richard Doyle. ‘squeeze, row, 


of course was not 

alive (he died in 1837), but as a clown 
his name was still one to conjure with, 
and ‘Tom Matthews, as Charles Dickens 
informs us in his Life of Grimaldi, was 
considered ‘‘Grimaldi’s legitimate  suc- 
cessor.” In 1844 the Pantomime, whether 
at Covent Garden or Drury Lane, was a 
real treat for children ; it was placed after 
such a tragedy as Zhe Stranger, which, on 
Boxing Night, might as well have been 
played in dumb show, since scarcely a 
word of its dialogue was audible to the 
house in consequence of the ceaseless 


jabbering, and jam. 


Till, like great Jove, the leader figuring in 
Attunes to order the chaotic din. 


Then on his candlestick thrice taps his bow, 
Nods a new signal, and away they go. 


It will be noted by all interested in 
theatrical matters that the brothers Horace 
and James Smith here speak of the 
 Jeader,” not of the ‘ conductor,” and of 
his “dow,” not of his “ baton”; also of 
his “ candlestick.” At that time gas had not 
been introduced, and the chef d’orchestre 
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at Drury Lane and other theatres was 
not the very superior person of the present 
day, but was simply “‘ The First Fiddle,” 
to whom was committed the direction and 
management of the musicians. 





HACKNEY COACH AND CAB FARES. 1852. 
By Sir Fohn Tenniel. 


The Pocket Book for 1845 opens with 
the folding coloured picture, henceforth 
to be the principal feature of the annual, 
by John Leech, entitled Farming for 
Ladies (from which may be gathered 
some idea of the fashions of the day, 
including those of the liveried servants, 
and of the then popular page-boy or 
“ Buttons”); and for the first time there 
appears on the title-page a delightful 
little vignette as a frontispiece represent- 
ing Punch (not ‘ M/r.” Punch, but 
“Punch” of the 
ancient show) wrapped 
up in his own pocket- 
book. The title here 
is printed in fancifully 
devised and coloured 
letters. -Leech signs it 
with his old symbol of 
a leech in a _ bottle. 
This Pocket Book is, 
as are the others, in 
two parts; its price is 
2s. 6d., and it is pub- 
lished at the Punch 
Office, 194, Strand. 
Dicky Doyle’s delight- 
ful vignettes illustrate 
the first part, and we 
have caricature por 
traits, in miniature, of 
Sir Robert Peel, the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, and 
Benjamin Disraeli. 

First-rate examples of Dicky Doyle will 
be here found in a most humorous 
caricature of Lord Brougham, in various 


By Fohn Leech. 


THE LADIES’ LAP-DOG SHOW. 
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characters, heading the ‘‘Law” depart- 
ment, and of Dan O'Connell collecting 
“rint” from an Irish peasant, and Sir 
Robert Peel receiving tithes from a 
farmer ; these illustrations are on either 
side of the head of Queen Victoria as 
it used to appear on the old shilling. 
Here again appears the Window tax 
and the tax on Hair-powder. Dicky 
Doyle’s vignette to “Commerce” is 
perfect, and represents Gog and Magog, 
the City arms crowned with an alder- 
man in jubilation seated on a turtle. 
** Post and ‘Transit ” has another head- 
ing, drawn with most refined touch 
and broad humour. ‘The ‘ Amuse- 
ments ” show a list of nineteen theatres 
in London, which included Astley’s, 
the Surrey, Victoria, New Cut, Lam- 
beth, on the Surrey side of the river ; 
and the City of London ‘Theatre, 
Norton Folgate, the Pavilion, Whitechapel 
Road, the Queen’s, ‘Tottenham Street, the 
Marylebone ‘Theatre, and Sadler’s Weils, 
Islington ; so that at this time there were 
only the Strand Theatre, the Lyceum, the 
Adelphi, Covent Garden, Drury Lane, 
Haymarket Theatre, and Italian Opera 
House, Haymarket, the Olympic, the 
Princess’s, the St. James’s—that is, on/y 
ten theatres in the West End of London. 
Doyle’s vignette here represents Prince 
Albert in uniform attending the Queen, 
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who is seated in a private box using 
lorgnettes. Behind her Majesty are two 
ladies-in-waiting. That this private box 
is at the Opera House is evidenced by 
the surrounding ornamental figures which 











complete the picture. Lord Brougham 
on the left and Punch on the right gazing 
through telescopes at the full face of the 





THE AMBASSADORS. 1864. 
By Sir Fohn Tenniel. 


laughing moon is Dicky Doyle’s device 
for “ Astronomical Notices,” with which 
his share of the work for this Pocket 
Book concludes. 

Then follows the “ Diary and Memo- 


randa,” without any interleaving with 
“comic matter,” — this plan having 
evidently been unsatisfactory to the 
patrons of the publication. So we 


have the “Contents of Part I1.” done 
into jingling rhyme, and this portion 
of the Pocket Book possesses some of 
John Leech’s very best work, and not 
a few sparkling short articles, epigram- 
matic lines and paragraphs. Among 
Leech’s invaluable illustrations are, first, 
one showing the entrance to the stalls 
at the Opera: the evening dress of the 
period ; another shows us two wretched 
persons in fancy dress refreshing them- 
selves at an early coffee-stall on their 
return from a fancy dress ball at 
“The Lowther Rooms,” subsequently 
known as the Adelaide Gallery which 
was entered from the Lowther Arcade. 
There is scarceiy one of these 
earliest Pocket Books that has not 
some article referring to Ramsgate, 
which seems in those days to have 
been a Cockney Paradise. Margate 
supersedes it at a later period. In 
Leech’s “‘ Oxford man reading for his 
Degree” there is a touch of romance. 


It is, in a small compass, a most effective 
seascape. 


For a telling example of the 
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same artist’s broad humour, see ‘The 
Plain Cook,” and the restless boy who, 
home for the holidays (in such a cap 

and white straps to his ‘‘ducks”!), 

is compelled to go out shopping at a 

linen-draper’s with ma.” ‘This isa 
{ very cleverly composed picture. “A 

Fancy Fair” is not to be reckoned 
among Leech’s best. It is useful, 
however, as conveying to us some 
idea of the fashions of the period. 

For 1847: it opens with a folding 
coloured picture, Zhe Matrimonial 
Tattersall’s, by John Leech, who also 
illustrates (in colours) the frontispiece, 
which has two figures this time, and 
a somewhat less tinted and less elabo- 

| rated title. 

In Part I. of this Pocket Book for 
1847 the vignettes by Dicky Doyle 
are delightful in their humour, perfect 
in their quaint art, and invaluable 
historically. Here appear Lord John 
Russell, Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert 

Peel, Duke of No:folk, and in the 
Legislature we have miniatures of Lord 
Brougham, Lord John Russell, Dan 
O'Connell, Cobden, Chisholm Anstey, 
and other notabilities of the time. 

The ‘“ watermen’s fares” are no longer 
to be found in Punch’s Pocket Book ; 
but there is a return of ‘ Subscribers to 
Railways,” and a note to the effect that 
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“in 1846, 257 bills for the construction 
of railways received the Royal assent.” 
Among the “ Amusements” are in- 
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cluded, as in foregoing Pocket Books, tributor,” capitally illustrated by John 
under the head of “ Bazaars,—the Pan- Leech. ‘The ‘Song of the Gooseberry” 
theon, Oxford Street, the Soho Bazaar, may be by Percival Leigh, “ ‘The ‘Teetotal 


Soho Square, the 
Lowther Bazaar, 
35, Strand, the 
Lowther Arcade, 
Burlington 
Arcade, and King 
Street Bazaar, 
Portman Square.” 
Of these only the 
Burlington re- 
mains. 

The arrange- 
ment ofthis Pocket 
Book is similar, in 
all respects, to that 
observed in the 
one for 1845, but 
the “Contents of 
Part II.” are given 
in ordinary prose, 
the rhyming index 
having evidently 
proved rather a 
trouble to writer By Chas. Bennett, 
and reader. 





ENGLISH COURTS OF LAW. 1867. 


Tragedy”’ is 
probably Mark 
Lemon’s, and if 
Gilbert Abbott a4 
Beckctt was at this 
time on the staff, 
then I should put 
down to him, 
“How to get a 
Bill done.” A 
capital illustration 
by John Leech to 
a short dramatic 
article, not  un- 
likely to be Mark 
Lemon’s, is called 
“Mr. and Mrs. 
Puffy at Brighton.” 
In this Pocket 
Book there is no 
allusion to Mar- 
gate or Ramsgate. 
The costume of 
“The Gent” of 
the period is 


The first article in Part II. explains shown in one of Leech’s pictures. You 
Leech’s folding picture. Thackeray is will find these figures in any of the con- 
the author of the second article, “An temporary novels by Albert Smith that 


Eastern Adventure of the Fat Con- Leech was illustrating. 


LOVE'S SAILING. 


OVE came sailing 
& Down the silver ripplings, round the willow-tree ; 
“Ho, there, and ho, there!” Love is ever hailing 
Each one with “Ho, there! Who'll aboard to me?” 


fe Love saw an old man 


Writing out a sonnet, writing on his knee; 


“ Ho, there, and ho, there! Chill it is and cold, man; 


Come into the sunshine, come aboard to me!” 


Love saw a young man 
Writing out a rondeau, oh so daintily ; 


“ Ho, there, and ho, there! Verses should be sung, man ; 


Throw away your inkhorn, and come aboard to me 


Love laughed lightly ; 
“You who sit a dreaming beneath the willow-tree, 
You have never seen me, never knew me rightly ; 


Sit there, and dream there. Who'll aboard to me?” 
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“Creeping up the stairs before us, each on the top of his silken toes, was a serried file of barbariuns, 
redder in the face than anywhere else, and armed with ciops carried by the wrong end” (p. 203). 
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A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 





Further Episodes in the Career of A. J. Raffles, Cricketer and Cracksman. 


BY E. W. 


HORNUNG. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS BY CyRUS CUNEO. 


VIIT.—THE SPOILS OF SACRILEGE. 


HERE was one deed of those days 
which deserved a place in our 
original annals. It is the deed 

of which I am personally most ashamed. 
I have traced the course of a score of 
felonies, from their source in the brain 
of Raffles to their issue in his hands. 
I have omitted all mention of the one 
which emanated from my own miserable 
mind. But in these supplementary 
memoirs, wherein I pledged myself to 
extenuate nothing more that I might 
have to tell of Raffles, it is only fair 
that I should make as clean a breast of 
my own baseness. It was I, then, and I 
alone, who outraged natural sentiment, 
and trampled the expiring embers of 
elementary decency, by proposing and 
planning the raid upon my own old 
home. 

I would not accuse myself the more 
vehemently by making excuses at this 
point. Yet I feel bound to state that it 
was already many years since the place 
had passed from our possession into that 
of an utter alien, against whom I har- 
boured a prejudice which was some excuse 
in itself. He had enlarged and altered 
the dear old place out of knowledge ; 
nothing had been good enough for him 
as it stood in our day. ‘The man was a 
hunting maniac, and where my dear father 
used to grow prize peaches under glass, 
this Vandal was soon stabling his hothouse 
thoroughbreds, which took prizes in their 
turn at all the county shows. It was one 
of the home counties, and I never went 
down there without missing another green- 
house and noting a corresponding extension 
to the stables. Not that I ever set foot 
in the grounds from the day we left; but 
for some years I used to visit old friends 
in the neighbourhood, and could never 
resist the temptation to reconnoitre the 
scenes of my childhood. And so far as 
could be seen from the road — which 
It stood too near—the house itself ap- 
peared to be the one thing that the horsy 
purchaser had left much as he found it. 


My only other excuse may be none at 
all in any eyes but mine. It was my 
passionate desire at this period to ‘‘ keep 
up my end” with Raffles in every de- 
partment of the game felonious. He 
insisted on an equal division of all 
proceeds; it was for me to earn my 
share. So far I had been useful only at a 
pinch ; the whole credit of any real success 
belonged invariably to Raffles. It had 
always been his idea. That was the 
tradition which I sought to end, and no 
means could compare with that of my 
unscrupulous choice. ‘There was the one 
house in England of which I knew every 
inch, and Raffles only what I told him. 
For once I must lead, and Raffles follow, 
whether he liked it or not. He saw 
that himself; and I think he liked it 
better than he liked me for the desecra- 
tion in view; but I had hardened my 
heart, and his feelings were too fine for 
actual remonstrance on such a point. 

I, in my obduracy, went to foul ex- 
tremes. I drew plans of all the floors 
from memory. I actually descended upon 
my friends in the neighbourhood, with the 
sole object of obtaining snapshots over 
our own old garden-wall. Even Raffles 
could not keep his eyebrows down when 
I showed him the prints one morning 
in the Albany. But he confined his open 
criticisms to the house. 

“ Built in the late ’sixties, I see,” said 
Raffles, “or else very early in the 
’seventies.” 

“Exactly when it was built,” I replied. 
“But that’s worthy of a sixpenny de- 
tective, Raffles! How on earth did you 
know ?” 

“Those slate towers bang over the 
porch, with the dormer windows, and the 
iron railing and flagstaff atop, make us 
a present of the period. You will see 
them on almost every house of a certain 
size built about thirty years ago. ‘They 
are quite the most useless excrescences 
I know.” 

“Ours wasn’t,’ I rejoined, with some 
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warmth. “It was my sanctum sanctorum 
in the holidays. I smoked my first pipe 
up there, and wrote my first verses !” 

Raffles laid a kindly hand upon my 
shoulder. 

“Bunny, Bunny, you can rob the old 
place, and yet you can’t hear a word 
against it!” 

“That’s different,” said I, relentlessly. 
“The tower was there in my time, but 
the man I mean to rob was not.” 

“You really do mean to do it, 
Bunny ?” 

“ By myself, if necessary,” I averred. 

“Not again, Bunny, not again,” re- 
joined Raffles, laughing as he shook his 
head. ‘‘ But do you think the man has 
enough to make it worth our while to go 
so far afield ?” 

“Far afield! It’s not forty miles on 
the London and Brighton.” 

“Well, that’s as bad as a hundred on 
most lines. And when did you say it 
was to be?” 

“Friday week.” 

“T don’t much like a Friday, Bunny. 
Why make it one?” 

“It’s the night of their Hunt Point-to- 
Point. ‘They wind up the season with it 
every year; and the bloated Guillemard 
usually sweeps the board with his fancy 
flyers.” 

“You mean the man in your old 
house ?” 

“ Yes ; and he tops up with no end of a 
dinner there,” I went on, “to his hunting 
pals and the bloods who ride for him. 
If the festive board doesn’t groan under a 
new regiment of challenge cups, it will be 
no fault of theirs, and old Guillemard will 
have to do them top-hole all the same.” 

“Se it’s a case of common _ pot- 
hunting,” remarked Raffles, eyeing me 
shrewdly through the cigarette smoke. 

“Not for us, my dear fellow !” I made 
answer in his own tone. ‘I wouldn’t ask 
you to break into the next set of chambers 
here in the Albany for a few pieces of 
modern silver, Raffles. Not that we need 
scorn the cups if we get a chance of 
lifting them, and if Guillemard does so 
in the first instance. It’s by no means 
certain that he will. But it zs pretty 
certain to be a lively night for him and 
his pals—and a vulnerable one for the 
best bedroom !” 

“Capital!” cried Raffles, throwing coits 
of smoke between his smiles. “Still, if 
it’s a dinner-party, the hostess won’t leave 





her jewels upstairs. She'll wear them, my 
boy.” 

“Not all of them, Raffles ; she has far 
too many for that. Besides, it isn’t an 
ordinary dinner-party; they say Mrs. 
Guillemard is generally the only lady 
there, and that she’s quite charming in 
herself. Now, no charming woman would 
clap on all sail in jewels for a roomful 
of fox-hunters.” 

“It depends what jewels she has.” 

“Well, she might wear her rope of 
pearls.” 

*T should have said so.” 

“ And, of course, her rings.” 

“ Exactly, Bunny.” 


“But not necessarily her diamond 
tiara 

“‘ Has she got one ?” 

*‘____and certainly not her emerald and 


diamond necklace on top of all!” 

Raffles snatched the Sullivan from his 
lips ; his eyes burned like its end. 

“Bunny, do you mean to tell me there 
are all these things ? ” 

“Of course 1 do,” said J. ‘They are 
rich people, and he’s not such a brute as 
to spend everything on his stable. Her 
jewels are as much the talk as his hunters. 
My friends told me all about both the 
other day, when I was down making 
inquiries. ‘They thought my curiosity as 
natural as my wish for a few snapshots 
of the old place. In their opinion the 
emerald necklace alone must be worth 
thousands of pounds.” 

Raffles rubbed his hands in playful 
pantomime. 

‘‘T only hope you didn’t ask too many 
questions, Bunny! But if your friends 
are such old friends, you will never enter 
their heads when they hear what has 
happened, unless you are seen down there 
on the night, which might be fatal. Your 
approach will require some thought: if 
you like I can work out the shot for you. 
I shall go down independently, and the 
best thing may be to meet outside the 
house itself on the night of nights. But 
from that moment I am in your hands.” 

And on these refreshing lines our plan 
of campaign was gradually developed and 
elaborated into that finished study on 
which Raffles would rely like any artist of 
the footlights. None more capable than 
he of coping with the occasion as it rose, 
of rising himself with the emergency of the 
moment, of snatching a victory from the 
very dust of defeat. Yet, for choice, every 
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detail was premeditated, and an alternative 
expedient at each finger’s end for as 
many bare and awful possibilities. In 
this case, however, the finished study 
stopped short at the garden gate or wall ; 
there, I was to assume command; and 
though Raffles carried the actual tools of 
the trade of which he alone was master, 
it was on the understanding that for once 
I should control and direct their use. 

I had gone down in evening clothes 
by an evening train, but had carefully 
overshot old landmarks, and alighted at 
a small station some miles south of the 
one where I was still remembered. This 
committed me to a solitary and somewhat 
lengthy tramp; but the night was mild 
and starry, and I marched into it with 
a high stomach; for this was to be no 
costume crime, and yet I should have 
Raffles at my elbow all the night. Long 
before I reached my destination, indeed, 
he stood in wait for me on the white 
highway, and we finished with linked 
arms. 

“T came down early,” said Raffles, ‘‘and 
had a look at the races. __I always prefer 
to measure my man, Bunny; and you 
needn't sit in the front row of the stalls 
to take stock of your friend Guillemard. 
No wonder he doesn’t ride his own 
horses! The steeplechaser isn’t foaled 
that would carry him round that course. 
But he’s a fine monument of a man, and 
he takes his troubles in a way that makes 
me blush to add to them.” 

“Did he lose a horse?” I inquired, 
cheerfully. 

“No, Bunny; but he didn’t win a 
race! His horses were by chalks the 
best there, and his pals rode them like 
the foul fiend, but with the worst of luck 
every time. Not that you'd think it, 
from the row they’re making. I’ve been 
listening to them from the road: you 
always said the house stood too near 
it, you know.” 

“Then you didn’t go in?” 

“When it’s your show? You should 
know me better. Not a foot would I set 
on the premises behind your back. But 
here they are, so perhaps you'll lead the 
way.” 

And I led it without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, through the unpreteatious six-barred 
gate into the long but shallow crescent of 
the drive. There were two such gates, 
One at each end of the drive, but no 
lodge at either, and not a light nearer 
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than those of the house. The shape 
and altitude of the lighted windows, the 
whisper of the laurels on either hand, 
the very feel of the gravel underfoot, were 
familiar to my senses as the sweet, relaxing, 
immemorial air that one drank deeper 
at every breath. Our stealthy advance 
was to me like stealing back into one’s 
childhood ; and yet I could conduct it 
without compunction. I was too excited 
to feel immediate remorse, albeit not 
too lost in excitement to know that 
remorse for every step that I was taking 
would be my portion soon enough. I 
mean every word that I have written of 
my peculiar shame for this night’s work. 
And it was all to come over me before the 
night was out. But in the garden I never 
felt it once. 

The dining-room windows blazed in the 
side cf the house facing the road. ‘That 
was an objection to peeping through the 
venetian blinds, as we nevertheless did, 
at our peril of observation from the road. 
Raffles would never have led me_ into 
danger so gratuitous and unnecessary, 
but he followed me into it without a 
word. I can only plead that we both had 
our reward. There was a sufficient chink 
in the obsolete venetians, and through it 
we saw every inch of the picturesque 
board. Mrs. Guillemard was still in her 
place, but she really was the only lady 
there, and dressed as quietly as I had 
prophesied ; round her neck was her rope 
of pearls, but not the glimmer of an 
emerald nor the glint of a diamond, nor 
yet the flashing constellation of a tiara in 
her hair. I gripped Raffles by his enviable 
biceps in token of my triumph, and he 
nodded as he scanned the overwhelming 
majority of flushed fox-hunters. With the 
exception of one stripling, evidently the 
son of the house, they were in evening 
pink to a man; and as I say, their faces 
matched their coats. An enormous 
fellow, with a great red face and cropped 
moustache, occupied my poor father’s 
place; he it was who had replaced our 
fruitful vineries with his stinking stables ; 
but I am bound to own he looked a 
genial clod, as he sat in his fat and listened 
to the young bloods boasting of their 
prowess, or elaborately explaining their 
mishaps. And for a minute we listened 


also, before I remembered my responsi- 
bilities, and led Raffles round to the back 
of the house. 

There never was an easier house to enter, 
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I used to feel that keenly as a boy, when, 
by a prophetic irony, burglars were my 
bugbear, and I looked under my bed 
every night in life. The bow-windows 
on the ground-floor finished in inane 
balconies to the first-floor windows. 
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These balconies had ornamental iron 
railings, to which a less ingenious rope- 
ladder than ours could have been hitched 
with equal ease. Raffles had brought it 
with him, round his waist, and he carried 
the telescopic stick for fixing it in its 
place. The one was unwound, and the 
other put together, in a secluded corner 
of the red-brick walls, where of old I had 
played my own game of squash-rackets in 
the holidays. I made further investiga- 
tions in the starlight, and even found a 
trace of my original white line along the 
red wall. 

3ut it was not until we had effected our 
entry through the room which had been 
my very own, and 
made our perilous 
way across the 
lighted landing, to 
the best bedroom 
of those days and 
these, that I really 
felt myself a worm. 
Twin brass bed- 
steads occupied the 
site of the old four- 
poster from which 
I had first beheld 
the light. The 






“Down went the trap-door with a bang 
upon the leading hound.” 
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doors were the same; my childish hands 
had grasped these very handles. And 
there was Raffles securing the landing 
door with wedge and gimlet, the very 
second after softly closing it behind us. 

“The other leads into the dressing- 
room, of course? Then you might be 
fixing the guter dressing-room door,” he 
whispered at his work, “but not the 
middle one, Bunny, unless you want to. 
The stuff will be in there, you see, if it 
isn’t in here.” 

My door was done in a moment, being 
fitted with a powerful bolt ; but now an 
aching conscience made me busier than 
I need have been. I had raised the rope- 
ladder after us into my own old room, 
and while Raffles wedged his door I 
lowered the ladder from one of the best 
bedroom windows, in order to prepare 
that way of escape which was a funda- 
mental feature of his own strategy. I 
meant to show Raffles that I had not 
followed in his train for nothing. But I 
left it to him to unearth the jewels. I 
had begun by turning up the gas; there 
appeared to me no possible risk in that ; 
and Raffles went to work with a will in 
the excellent light. There were some 
good pieces in the room, including an 
ancient tallboy in fruity mahogany, of 
which every single drawer was turned out 
on the bed without avail. A few of the 
drawers had locks to pick, yet not one 
trifle to our taste within. The situation 
became serious as the minutes flew. We 
had left the party at its sweets; the 
solitary lady might be free to roam her 
house at any minute. In the end we 
turned our attention to the dressing-room. 
And no sooner did Raffles behold the 
bolted door, than up went his hands. 

““A bathroom bolt,” he cried below his 
breath, “‘and no bath in the room! Why 
didn’t you tell me, Bunny? A bolt like 
that speaks volumes ; there’s none on the 
bedroom door, remember, and this one’s 
worthy of a strong-rroom! What if it is 
their strong-room, Bunny! Oh, Bunny, 
what if this is their safe !” 

Raffles had dropped upon his knees 
before a carved oak chest of indisputable 
antiquity. Its panels were delightfully 
irregular, its angles faultlessly faulty, its 
one modern defilement a strong lock to 
the lid. Raffles was smiling as he pro- 
duced his jemmy. R—r—r—rip went 
lock or lid in other ten seconds—I was 
not there to see which. I had wandered 
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back into the bedroom in a paroxysm of 
excitement and suspense. I must keep 
busy as well as Raffles, and it was not 
too soon to see whether the rope-ladder 
was all right. In another minute .... 

I stood frozen to the floor! I had 
hooked the ladder beautifully to the inner 
sill of wood, and had also let down the 
extended rod for the more expeditious 
removal of both on our return to frra 
firma, Conceive my cold horror on 
arriving at the open window just in time 
to see the last of hooks and bending rod, 
as they floated out of sight and reach 
into the outer darkness of the night, 
removed by some silent and _ invisible 
hand below! 

‘* Raffles—Raffles—they’ve spotted us 
and moved the ladder this very instant !” 

So I panted as I rushed on tiptoe to 
the dressing-room. Raffles had the tip 
of his jemmy under the lid of a leathern 
jewel-case. It flew open at the vicious 
twist of his wrist that preceded his reply. 

“Did you let them see that you'd 
spotted that?” 

* No.” 

“Good! Pocket some of these cases 
—no time to open them. Which door’s 
nearest the back stairs ?” 

“The other.” 

“Come on, then!” 

“No, no, I'll lead the way. 
every inch of it.” 

And, as I leant against the bedroom 
door, handle in hand, while Raffles 
stooped to unscrew the gimlet and with- 
draw the wedge, I hit upon the ideal 
port in the storm that was evidently about 
to burst on our devoted heads. It was 
the last place in which they would look 
for a couple of expert cracksmen with no 
previous knowledge of the house. If only 
we could gain my haven unobserved, 
there we might lie in unsuspected hiding, 
and by the hour, if not for days and 
nights. 

Alas for that sanguine dream! The 
wedge was out, and Raffles on his feet 
behind me. I opened the door, and for 
a second the pair of us stood still upon 
the threshold. 

Creeping up the stairs before us, each 
on the tip of his silken toes, was’a serried 
file of pink barbarians, redder in the face 
than anywhere else, and armed with crops 
carried by the wrong end. The monu- 
mental person with the short moustache 
led the advance. The fool stood still 


I know 
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upon the top step to let out the ioudest 
and cheeriest view-holloa that ever smote 
my ears. ‘ 

It cost him more than he may know 
until I tell him. ‘There was the wide 
part of the landing between us; we had 
just that much start along the narrow 
part, with the walls and doors upon our 
left, the banisters on our right, and the 
baize door at the end. But if the great 
Guillemard had not stopped to live up 
to his sporting reputation, he would 
assuredly have laid one or other of us 
by the heels, and either would have been 
tantamount to both. As I gave Raffles a 
headlong lead to the baize door, I glanced 
down the great well of the stairs, and up 
came the daft yells of these sporting oafs : 

“Gone away-—gone away !” 

** Yoick—yoick—yoick ! ” 

** Yon-der they go!” 

And gone I had, through the baize 
door to the back landing, with Raffles 
at my heels. I held the swing door for 
him, and heard him bang it in the face 
of the spluttering and blustering master 
of the house. Other feet were already 
on the lower flight of the back stairs ; but 
the upper flight was the one for me, and 
in an instant we were racing along the 
upper corridor with the chuckle-headed 
pack at our heels. Here it was all but 
dark—they were the servants’ bedrooms 
that we were passing now—but I knew 
what I was doing. Round the last corner 
to the right, through the first door to the 
left, and we were in the room underneath 
the tower. In our time a long step-ladder 
had led to the tower itself. I rushed in 
the dark to the old corner. Thank God, 
the ladder was there still! It leapt 
under us as we rushed aloft like one quad- 
ruped. The breakneck trapdoor was still 
protected by a brass rail or stanchion ; I 
grasped it with one hand, and then Raffles 
with the other as I felt my feet firm upon 
the tower floor. In he sprawled after 
me, and down went the trapdoor with a 
bang upon the leading hound. 

I hoped to feel his deadweight shake 
the house, as he crashed upon the floor 
below ; but the fellow must have ducked, 
and no crash came. Meanwhile not a 
word passed between Raffles and me; 
he had followed me, as I had led him, 
without waste of breath upon a single 
syllable. But the merry lot below were 


still yelling and belling in full cry. 
“Gone to ground !’ 


screamed one. 


“Where’s the terrier?” screeched an- 
other. 

But their host of the mighty girth—a 
man like a soda-water bottle, from my 
one glimpse of him on his feet—seemed 
sobered rather than stunned by his crack 
on the head. We heard his fine voice 
no more, but we could feel kim straining 
every thew against the trapdoor upon 
which Raffles and I stood side by side. 
At least I thought Raffles was standing, 
until he asked me to strike a light, when 
I found him on his knees instead of on 
his feet, busy screwing down the trapdoor 
with his gimlet. He carried three or four 
gimlets for wedging doors, and he drove 
thein all in to the handle, while I pulled 
at the stanchion and pushed with my 
feet. 

But the upward pressure ceased before 
our efforts. We heard the ladder creak 
again under a ponderous and slow de- 
scent ; and we stood upright in the dim 
flicker of a candle-end that I had lit and 
left burning on the floor. Raffles glanced 
at the four small windows in turn, and 
then at me. 

“Ts there any way out at all?” he 
whispered, as no other being would or 
could have whispered to the man who 


had led him into such a trap. ‘ We’ve 
no rope-ladder, you know!” 
“Thanks to me,” I groaned. ‘The 


whole thing’s my fault!” 

“Nonsense, Bunny! There was no 
other way to run. But what about these 
windows ?” 

His magnanimity took me by the throat ; 
without a word I led him to the one 
window looking inward upon sloping slates 
and level leads. Often as a boy I had 
clambered over them, for the fearful fun 
of risking life and limb, or the fascination 
of peering through the great square sky- 
light, down the well of the house, into the 
hall below. ‘There were, however, several 
smaller skylights, for the benefit of the 
top floor, through any one of which I 
thought we might have made a dash. 
But at a glance I saw we were too late: 
one of these skylights became a brilliant 
square before our eyes; opened, and 
admitted a flushed face on flaming 
shoulders. 

“T’'ll give them a fright!” said Raffles 
through his teeth. In an instant he had 
plucked out his revolver, smashed the 
window with its butt, and the slates with 
a bullet not a yard from the protruding 
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“And there | was sitting when the door opencda and a huge man in riding-ciothes stood 
before me in the steely dawn.” 
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head. And that, I believe, was the only 
shot that Raffles ever fired in his whole 
career as a midnight mazauder. 

“You didn’t hit him?” I gasped, as 
the head disappeared, and we heard a 
crash in the corridor. 

‘Of course I didn’t, Bunny,” he replied, 
backing into the tower ; “but no one will 
believe I didn’t mean to, and it'll stick on 
ten years if we’re caught. That’s nothing 
if it gives us an extra five minutes now, 
while they hold a council of war. Is 
that a working flagstaff overhead ?” 

“Tt used to be.” 

‘““'Then there'll be halliards.” 

“They were as thin as clothes-lines.” 

‘‘ And they're sure to be rotten, and we 
should be seen cutting them down. No, 
Bunny, that won’t do. Wait a minute! 
Is there a lightning-conductor ? ” 

“There was.” 

I opened one of the side windows, and 
reached out as far as I could. 

**You'll be seen from that skylight !” 
cried Raffles in a warning undertone. 

“No, I won’t. I can’t see it myself. 
But here’s the lightning-conductor, where 
it always was.” 

* How thick?” asked Raffles, as I drew 
in and rejoined him. 

“ Rather thicker than a lead-pencil.” 

“They sometimes bear you,” said 
Raffles, slipping on a pair of white kid 
gloves, and stuffing his handkerchief into 
the palm of one. ‘The difficulty is to 
keep a grip; but I’ve been up and down 
them before to-night. And it’s our only 
chance. I'll go first, Bunny: you watch 
me, and do exactly as I do if I get down 
all right.” 

“ But if you don’t!” 

“If I don't,” whispered Raffles, as he 
wormed through the window feet foremost, 
“I’m afraid you'll have to face the music 
where you are, and I shall have the best 
of it in Acheron !” 

And he slid out of reach without 
another word, leaving me to shudder alike 
at his levity and his peril; nor could I 
follow him very far by the wan light of 
the April stars; but I saw his forearms 
resting a moment in the spout that ran 
round the tower, between bricks and 
slates, on the level of the floor; and I 
had another dim glimpse of him lower 
still, on the eaves over the very room that 
we had ransacked. ‘Thence the conductor 
ran straight to earth in one angle of the 
facade. And since it had borne him thus 


far without mishap, I felt that Raffles was 
as good as down. But I had neither his 
muscles nor his nerves, and my head 
swam as I mounted to the window and 
prepared to creep out backwards in my 
turn. 

So it was that at the last moment I had 
my first unobstructed view of the little old 
tower of other days. Raffles was out of 
the way; the bit of candle was. still 
burning on the fastened trapdoor ; and in 
its dim light the familiar haunt was cruelly 
like itself of innocent memcry. A lesser 
ladder still ascended to a tinier trapdoor 
in the apex of the tower; the fixed seats 
looked to me to be wearing their old, old 
coat of grained varnish ; nay, the varnish 
had its ancient smell, and the very vanes 
outside creaked their message to my ears. 
I remembered whole days that I had 
spent, whole books that I had read, here 
in this favourite fastness of my boyhood. 
The dirty little place, with the dormer 
window in each of its four sloping sides, 
became a gallery hung with poignant 
pictures of the past. And here was I 
leaving it with my life in my hands and 
my pockets full of stolen jewels! A 
superstition seized me. Suppose the 
conductor came down with me . . . sup- 
pose I slipped . and was picked up 
dead, with the proceeds of my shameful 
crime upon me, under the very windows 


. where the sun 
Came peeping in at dawn... 


I hardly remember what I did, or left 
undone. I only know that nothing broke, 
that somehow I kept my hold, and that in 
the end the wire ran red-hot through my 
palms, so that both were torn and bleeding 
when I stood panting beside Raffles in 
the flower-beds. ‘There was no time for 
thinking then, Already there was a fresh 
commotion indoors; the tidal wave of 
excitement, which had swept all before it 
to the upper regions, was subsiding in as 
swift a rush downstains ; and I raced after 
Raffles along the edge of the drive without 
daring to look behind. 

We came out by the opposite gate 
to that by which we had stolen in. 
Sharp to the right ran the private lane 
behind the stables, and sharp to the 
right dashed Raffles, instead of straight 
along the open road. It was not the 
course I should have chosen, but I 
followed Raffles without a murmur, only 
too thankful that he had assumed the 
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A THIEF IN 


lead at last. Already the stables were lit 
up like a chandelier ; there was a staccato 
rattle of horseshoes in the stable-yard ; 
and the great gates were opening as we 
skimmed past in the nick of time. In 
another minute we were skulking in the 
shadow of the kitchen-garden wall, while 
the high-road rang with the dying tattoo 
of galloping hoofs. 

“That’s for the police,” said Raffles, 
waiting for me. “But the fun’s only 
beginning in the stables. Hear the up- 
roar, and see the lights! In another 
minute they'll be turning out the hunters 
for the last run of the season ! ” 

“We mustn’t give them one, Raffles ! ” 

“Of course we mustn’t ; but that means 
stopping where we are.” 

“We can’t do that!” 

“Tf they’re wise they'll send a man to 
every railway-station within ten miles, and 
draw every cover inside the radius, I can 
only think of one that’s not likely to occur 
to them.” 

“* What's that ?” 

“The other side of this wall. How big 
is the garden, Bunny ?” 

“Six or seven acres.” 

“Well, you must take me to another 
of your old haunts, where we can lie low 
till morning.” 

“And then?” 

“Sufficient for the night, Bunny! The 
first thing is to find a burrow. What are 
those trees at the end of this lane ?” 

“St. Leonard’s Forest.” 

“Magnificent! They'll scour every 
inch of that before they come back to 
their own garden. Come, Bunny, give 
me a leg up, and [ll pull you after me in 
two ticks ! ” 

There was indeed nothing better to be 
done ; and, much as I loathed and dreaded 
entering the place again, I had already 
thought of a second sanctuary of old days 
which might as well be put to the base 
uses of this disgraceful night. In a far 
corner of the garden, over a hundred 
yards from the house, a little ornamental 
lake had been dug within my own memory ; 
its shores were shelving lawn and steep 
banks of rhododendrons ; and among the 
thododendrons nestled a tiny boathouse, 
which had been my childish joy. It was 
half a’ dock for the dingy in which one 
ploughed these miniature waters, and half 
a bathing-box for those who preferred 
their morning tub among the goldfish. I 
could not think of a safer asylum than 
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this, if we must spend the night upon the 
premises; and Raffles agreed with me 
when I had led him by sheltering shrub- 
bery and perilous lawn to the diminutive 
chalet between the rhododendrons and the 
water. 

But what a night it was! The little 
bathing-box had two doors, one to the 
water, the other to the path. To hear all 
that could be heard, it was necessary to 
keep both doors open, and quite im- 
perative not to talk. The damp night-air 
of April filled the place, and crept through 
our evening clothes and light overcoats 
into the very marrow ; the mental torture 
of the situation was renewed and multi- 
plied in my brain; and all the time one’s 
ears were pricked for footsteps on the 
path between the rhododendrons. The 
only sounds we could at first identify 
came one and all from the stables; but 
there the excitement subsided sooner 
than we had expected, and it was Raffles 
himself who breathed a doubt as to 
whether they were turning out the hunters 
after all. On the other hand, we heard 
wheels in the drive not long after mid- 
night ; and Raffles, who was beginning to 
scout among the shrubberies, stole back 
to tell me that the guests were departing, 
and being sped, with an unimpaired 
conviviality which he failed to understand. 
I said I could not understand it either, 
but suggested the general influence of 
liquor, and expressed my envy of their 
state. I had drawn my knees up to my 
chin, on the bench where one used to dry 
oneself after bathing, and there I sat in 
a seeming stolidity at utter variance with 
my inward temper. I heard Raffles creep 
forth again, and I let him go without a 
word. I never doubted that he would be 
back again in a minute, and so let many 
minutes elapse before I realised his 
continued absence, and finally stole out 
myself to look for him. 

Even then I only supposed that he had 
posted himself outside in some more 
commanding position. I crept a few 
yards, and breathed his name ; there was 
no answer. I ventured farther, till I 
could overlook the lawns: they lay like 
clean slates in the starlight : there was no 
sign of living thing nearer than the house, 
which was still lit up, but quiet enough 
now. Was it a cunning and deliberate 
quiet, assumed as a snare? Had they 
caught Raffles, and were they waiting for 
me? I returned to the boat-house ijn an 
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agony of fear and indignation. It was 
fear for the long hours that I sat there 
waiting for him ; it was indignation when 
at last I heard his stealthy step upon the 
ravel. I would not go out to meet him. 
as where I was while the stealthy step 
came nearer, nearer; and there I was 
sitting when the door opened, and a huge 
man in riding-clothes stood before me in 
the steely dawn. 

I leapt to my feet, and the huge man 
clapped me playfully on the shoulder. 
It was Raffles all the time. 

“Sorry I’ve been so long, Bunny, but 
we should never have got away as we 
were ; this riding-suit makes a new man 
of me, on top of my own, and here’s a 
youth’s kit that should do you down to 
the ground.” 

‘So you broke into the house again !” 

“T was obliged to, Bunny; but I had 
to watch the lights out one by one, and 
give them a good hour after that. I went 
through that dressing-room at my leisure 
this time ; the only difficulty was to spot 
the son’s quarters at the back of the 
house ; but I overcame it, as you see, in 
the end. I only hope they’ll fit, Bunny. 
Give me your patent leathers, and I'll fill 
them with stones and sink them in the 
pond. I’m doing the same with mine ; 
here’s a brown pair apiece, and we mustn’t 
let the grass grow under them if we're to 
get to the station in time for the early 
train while the coast’s still clear.” 

The early train leaves the station in 
question at 6.20 a.m.; and that fine 
spring morning there was a police officer 
in a peaked cap to see it off; but he was 
so busy peering into the compartments 
for a pair of very swell mobsmen, that he 
took no notice of the huge man in riding- 
clothes, who was obviously intoxicated, or 
of the more insignificant but not less 
horsy character who had him in hand. 
The early train is due at Victoria at 8.28, 
but these worthies left it at Clapham 
Junction, and changed cabs more than 
once between Battersea and Piccadilly, 
and a few of their garments in each four- 
wheeler. It was barely nine o’clock when 
they sat together in the Albany, and 
might have been recognised once more 
as Raffles and myself. 

“And now,” said Raffles, ‘‘ before we 
do anything else, Ict us turn out those 
little cases that we hadn’t time to open 
when we took them. I mean the ones 
I handed to you, Bunny. I had a look 





into mine in the garden, and I’m sorry 
to say there’s nothing in them. The 
lady must have been wearing their proper 
contents.” 

Raffles held out his hand for the 
substantial leather cases which I[ had 
produced at his request. But that was 
the limit of my compliance ; instead of 
handing them over, I looked boldly into 
the eyes that seemed to have discerned 
my wretched secret at one glance. 

“It is no use my giving them to you,” 
I said. ‘They are empty also.” 

“When did you look into them ?” 

“In the tower.” 

““ Well, let me see for myself.” 

“As you like.” 

“My dear Bunny, this one must have 
contained the necklace you boasted 
about.” 

“Very likely.” 

“ And this one the tiara,” 

“T dare say.” 

“Yet she was wearing neither, as you 
prophesied, and as we both saw for 
ourselves !” 

I had not taken my eyes from his. 

“Raffles,” I said, ‘‘ Vll be frank with 
you after all! I meant you never to 
know, but it’s easier than telling you a 
lie. I left both things behind me in the 
tower. I won't attempt to explain or 
defend myself; it was probably the in- 
fluence of the tower, and nothing else ; 
but the whole thing came over me at the 
last moment, when you had gone and 
I was going. I felt that I should very 
probably break my neck, that I cared 
very little whether I did or not, but that 
it would be frightful to break it at that 
house with those things in my pocket. 
You may say I ought to have thought of 
all that before ; you may say what you 
like, and you won’t say more than I 
deserve. It was hysterical, and it was 
mean, for I kept the cases to impose on 
you.” 

“You were always a bad liar, Bunny,” 
said Raffles, smiling. ‘ Will you think 
me one when [ tell you that I can under- 
stand what you felt, and even what you 
did? Asa matter of fact, I have under- 
stood for several hours now.” 

“You mean what I felt, Raffles?” 

“And what you did. I guessed 
it in the boathouse. I knew that 
something must have happened or been 
discovered to disperse that truculent 
party of sportsmen so soon and on such 
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* That he took no notice of the huge man in riding-clothes, who was obviously intoxicated, or of 
the more insignificant but not less horsy character who had him in hand,” 
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good terms with themselves. They had 
not got us; they might have got some- 
thing better worth having; and your 
phlegmatic attitude suggested what. As 
: luck would have it, the cases that I per- 
i sonally had collared were the empty ones ; 
i the two prizes had fallen to you. Well, 
to allay my horrid suspicion, I went and 
had another peep through the lighted 
venetians. And what do you think I 
saw ?” 

I shook my head. I had no idea, nor 
was I very eager for enlightenment. 

“The two poor people whom it was 
your own idea to despoil,” quoth Raffles, 
“prematurely gloating over these two 
pretty things!” 

He withdrew a hand from either pocket 
of his crumpled dinner-jacket, and opened 
the pair under my nose. In one was a 
diamond tiara, and in the other a neck- 
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lace of fine emeralds set in clusters of 
brilliants. 

“You must try to forgive me, Bunny,” 
continued Raffles before I could speak. 
“T don't say a word against what you 
did, or undid; in fact, now it’s all over, 
I am rather glad to think that you did try 
to undo it. But, my dear fellow, we had 
both risked life, limbs and liberty ; and 
I had not your sentimental scruples. 
Why should I go empty away? If you 
want to know the inner history of my 
second visit to that good fellow’s dressing- 
room, drive home for a fresh kit and 
meet me at the Turkish bath in twenty 
minutes, I feel more thana little grubby, 
and we can have our breakfast in the 
cooling gallery. Besides, after a whole 
night in your old haunts, Bunny, it’s only 
in order to wind up in Northumberland 
Avenue.” 


SONG IN ABSENCE. 
TREDINNICK. 


LOVED you with all love—but so 
| In foolish trifling would not show 
My inner heart — 
You deem my play sincere, and go; 
And thus we part. 


You go with lightly-spoken jest, 

Nor heed that I with throbbing breast 
Shall mourn alone— 

Yet not alone—Grief is my guest 
When you are gone. 


Return—return to me once more— 

Once, once again may I adore 
Your welcome face, 

That memory may hold in store 

A last embrace. 








**Snorkey blew through his empty pipe, and | handed over my pouch.” 


HIS TALE OF BRICKS. 


BY ARTHUR 


Y luck again!” growled Snorkey 
Timms, elbowing out from the 
unclean crowd about the faro 

table. The imperturbable Hebrew in the 

bowler hat who sat banker raked in 

Snorkey’s shilling with a pile of others, 

and paid an infinitesimal.selection into the 

half-dozen eager paws thrust in to receive. 

“ How much is that ?” I asked. 

“Thirteen bob altogether,” Snorkey 
answered ruefully : “‘my very last bloom- 
ing oat.” : ; : 

“Well,” I remarked, “* you didn’t come 
here to gamble, you know,” 

In fact, Snorkey, having the entry to 
this particular Whitechapel faro-hole, had 
come merely to bring me. He was 
reminded, and across his eyes there fell 
that odd, blank, half-sulky look, with 
something honestly shamefaced about 
it, which I knew heralded an effort to 
“tap” me. 


MORRISON. 


“No,” he grumbled, “it was to show 
you in; an’ it’s cost me thirteen bob—me 
bringin’ you ’ere.” 

“Tt needn’t have done,” I said ; “ but 
I’m game to square it for you—when 
we're outside.” 

Snorkey looked up quickly. “ Don’t 
keep it till then,” he said; ‘‘go an’ pop it 
down for me. You'll change the luck.” 

“Why ?” 

“You ain’t ever played faro, ’ave ye?” 

** Never.” 

“'Then you’re bound to win. “ Ain't 
you ever noticed it, teachin’ a bloke a 
game o’ cards? ’E always wins off you. 
You go an’ pop it down, like a pal.” 

* Snorkey,” I said, “after each shilling 
you put down and lost you called yourself 
several sorts of a fool, and I never heard 
you tell such a lot of truth all at once 
before. You shan't say those things 
about me. Come to the bar and explain 
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why you think I can guess the name of 
the next card better than you.” 

The bar was made of two packing-cases 
with an old table-cloth nailed over them, 
and the sole bar-fitting was a cheap 
Shoreditch-made over-mantel which 
provided shelves for a few whisky bottles. 
When you keep an unlicensed bar that 
the police may raid at any moment, it is 
foolish to have more than a night’s supply 
of liquor on the spot at one time. 
Snorkey turned from the crowd of arched 
dacks and plunging arms that shut in the 
faro table, and we sat alone by the bar, 
drinking a far better whisky than one 
would expect to find in such a place, and 
contemplating so much of the world as 
we could see. 

*°Tain’t a thing as you can argue out,” 
Snorkey observed presently, ‘‘about a be- 
ginner winnin’. But you must ’a’ noticed 
it. ‘Though I must say it ain’t the same 
in every game—games as isn’t cards. 
I’ve found that out, myself.” 

“ What games, for instance ?” 

Well, all sorts. You know.” 

I judged that Snorkey was thinking of 
the unlawful games whereby for the most 
part he made his living. It struck me, 
indeed, as a manifest thing that the 
practised burglar, for instance, must hold 
a great advantage over the novice, and I 
said something to that effect. 

“Ah,” assented Snorkey, ‘“‘an’ that 
stands to reason. ’Tain't bustin’ an’ 
screwin’ only, either, though that’s what 
you’d think of fust, natural enough. It’s 
wonderful ’ow awk’ard a thing comes 
as you ain’t used to,—any simple thing. 
Peter-claimin’, for one.” 

Indeed, the particular form of enter- 
prise to which Snorkey alluded would 
seem to offer no great technical difficulty, 
consisting, as it did and does, merely of 
the casual removal of unwatched bags and 
parcels from railway stations and such 
places. 

I replied with raillery. ‘Surely shat 
isn’t a novelty for you?” I said. 

“P’raps, an’ p’raps not,” he replied 
placidly. ‘But the fust shot I made 
didn’t come off very gay. It was on the 
strength o’ that dossy knickerbocker suit 
I tried the game. You remember the 
knickerbocker suit ?” 

I remembered it well, and the story of 
its acquisition from the damaged caravan. 
“Go on,” I said. ‘‘1 know ali about the 
suit. Tell me about the peter-claiming.” 








Snorkey blew through his empty pipe, 
and I handed over my pouch. Then, 
his pipe filled and well alight, he began 
his story, to the accompaniment of the 
unceasing, half-suppressed clamour from 
the table across the room. 

“Well, you see,” he said, ‘ I ’adn’t bin 
doin’ very well up to the time o’ that little 
touch down in the country—come to that 
I don’t seem ever to do very well, some’ow. 
But that little job put me to rights for a 
bit, an’ what with the quids an’ the dossy 
suit, I was a dook for a month or two, I 
tell you. 

“You see, up to then I’d been doin’ 
pretty near whatever I could—mostly 
standin’ in with others an’ doin’ the dirty 
work for precious little regulars. So now 
I thought ’ere was a good chance to go in 
on my own on the strength o’ the new 
clobber, as soon as the plunder was 
melted. The clobber was a knicker- 
bocker country-suit—but I said that 
before, 0’ course—an’ when I come to 
think over what line it ‘ud do best for, 
I could see plain enough it was peter- 
claimin’. <A toff in a dossy walkin’-suit is 
right enough at the main railway stations, 
but wouldn’t look quite on the job anywhere 
else—not in London at any rate. An’ the 
more luggage you can lay old of, why the 
more you look the part, you see. So I 
made up my mind to peter-claimin’. It 
always seemed a nice light branch, pretty 
easy an’ safe, the way things is done at the 
railway stations, an’ I’d ’a’ gone in at it 
before if it wasn’t for the clothes. Now 
I’d got ’em, an’ I thought all the rest was 
easy as—as drinkin’ another whisky if I 
’ad it.” 

The illust. ation was made possible by a 
second application at the bar, and Snorkey 
proceeded. 

“Well, 1 just. pratted round to Ikey 
Cohen—you know Ikey Cohen, don’t 
you? It’s ’im as runs this ’ere show.” 

“Oh!” I said, “then it’s not the one 
they call the boss ?” 

“Im?” Snorkey answered, nodding 
toward a man in shirt-sleeves who was in 
direction of the establishment. ‘‘ Lord, 
no-—not ‘im. ’E’s the fancy proprietor, 
put in to do ’is three months if the place 
is raided, at thirty bob a week for ’is 
missis while ’e’s in an’ fifty quid for ’isself 
when ’e comes out. Wish I’d got ’is job at 
'alfthe money. No, it’s Ikey Cohen as runs 
this an’ others like it. You know ’is place 
up in ’Oxton—I showed it to ye myself.” 
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I knew the place, indeed: a shop of 
old clothes, boots, bags, saddlery, cutlery— 
anything that could be bought cheap in 
lots. But the largest trade was_ trans- 
acted by a detached employé up a side 
court, and it was the buying of anything 
anybody might bring, at receivers’ prices ; 
for Ikey Cohen was the biggest fence in 
those parts. 

“T went round to Ikey Cohen,” Snorkey 
proceeded, “ an’ 
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a job lot, shop-soiled, an’ I would ’a’ liked 
it a bit dirtier, for a fust try, but it was 
pretty right, an’ the rest o’ the lot was 
much the same. So I pratted off an’ 
whacked a dozen or fifteen bricks into it, 
locked it careful an’ put the key in my 
pocket. You must always lock it—it might 
fly open in a crowd, an’ bricks looks bad 
in a portmanter; besides, when you do 
the change it keeps the other bloke a bit 

longer before ’e 





I borrowed a swag 


—a bag, you 
know. Ikey’s 
always game to 


lend you a bag, if 
you leave the price 
on it and sell ’im 
whatever stuff you 
touch for, after- 





wards, ‘There’s 
some ’ll tell you 
about wonderful- 


made bags with 
no bottoms to’em, 
which a_peter- 
hunter takes to 
the station an’ jist 
drops casual over a 
bag a bit smaller, 
an’ then lifts up 
the two, one in- 
side the other, an’ 


walks off. ‘That’s 
all rats. Sich 
things might ’a’ 


bin made—I ain’t 
sayin’ they ain’t 
bin, though I 
never see ’em— 
but they ain’t the 
practical thing, an’ 
machinery for 
these jobs is all 
my eye. No; all 
you want’s a sound 
leather bag, —a 
kit-bag or a port- 
manter or what- 
not, not too new, with a few bricks in it-— 
locked. Then you pop it down among a 
‘eap o’ luggage an’ pick up another by 
mistake. If anybody spots you you 
apologise, an’ get your own agen and ’ave 
another try ; if they don’t, off you go with 
whatever luck you’ve picked up: easy 
enough—when you're used to it. 

“Well, I got a good bag from Ikey— 
left ‘alf a quid on it. It was jist one of 








“As | come back | ups with the bag I'd ’’ad my eye on, more 
casual than ever, lookin’ careless the other way.” 


finds out the 
game an’ sings out 
—’e may think ’e’s 
makin’ a bit on 
the swop ! 

“Well, I takes 
my bag o’ bricks, 
an’ jumps on a 
’bus in the Kings- 


land Road, an’ 
gets off at the 
corner o’ Liver- 
pool Street. I 


thought Td_ try 
Liverpool Street 
fust because it 
struck me_ the 
stairs might make 
it a bit easier. 
You can nip up 
the stairs from the 
main-line _ plat- 
form, you see, an’ 
get along the 
bridge to the other 
side by Bishops- 
gate, an’ watch all 
the way if any- 
body’s after you. 
So I got off at 
Liverpool Street 
an’ walked down 
into the station. 

“Tt may seem 
a bit tricky gettin’ 
into a ’ouse at 
night, but I can 
tell you it’s pretty 
nervous gettin’ to work in a_ railway 
station in broad day, if you ain’t used to 
it. ‘There’s such a swarm o’ people all 
over the shop, each with a ’ed on ’is 
shoulders an’ two eyes in it, that you 
never know whether you're bein’ piped 
or not, or who’s doin’ it. I walked 
about a bit in my nobby suit an’ thick 
stockin’s, with my bag o’ bricks all so 
dossy, an’ choked off ’alf a dozen porters 
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as wanted to ’elp me; an’ at last I see my 
chance—what O! 

“T see sich a chance as I never 
expected—a chance as you wouldn’t see 
once in a ’undred times. For I come 
round from the main platform to the 
suburban, where there was a pretty good 
pile o’ luggage stuck down opposite the 
indicator-board; an’ there, just at one 
side o’ the pile, was a bag the very spit 0’ 
the one I was carryin’. A yeller leather 
bag with brass fittin’s, just the same 
make an’ size, an’ just about as new as 
mine. So I whacked my bag down 
alongside of it and strolled off a few 
yards, casual. 

“‘T ’adn’t quite got the nerve yet, you 
see, to put one down an’ grab the other 
all in a rush, ’cause that was a sort 0’ 
thing more easy to be spotted, an’ I was 
feelin’ wonderful nervous, considerin’. So 
I jist turned about casual for a few yards, 
an’ as I come back I ups with the bag 
I’d ’ad my eye on, more casual than ever, 
lookin’ careless the other way, an’ ’ooked 
it off up the nearest flight o’ stairs. 

“T turned off along the big twisty foot- 
bridge toward the Bishopsgate part o’ the 
station, an’ I could see it was all serene 
be’ind me, down below. There was the 
other bag, an’ nobody fussin’ about it ; 
so I began to feel quite comfortable. I 
come right out into the side bookin’-office 
all fair an’ easy, an’ it was all so very 
serene I thought I’d ’ave a peep at what 
I'd got, specially as there seemed nobody 
about in the bookin’-office, an’ I couldn't 
think of any better place. I tried the bag 
in a quiet corner, an’ it was locked. But 
the bag was so particular like mine I 
popped the key into the lock, an’ sure 
enough, it turned it. 

“Well, when I piped what was inside 
that bag, I was never so much ker-flum- 
moxed in all my nach’ral puff. For, s’elp 
me never, it was bricks! Bricks, by the 
‘oly “poker ! 

“T stood an’ stared an’ blinked, an’ 
then it come to me sudden what a par- 
tik’lar large fool I'd bin. I takes another 
good ’ard look at the bag, an’ the more I 
looked at it the more I bloomin’ well 
recognised it, an’ the more partik’lar extry 
large-size fool I felt, for it struck me clear 
as mud I’d bin an’ pinched my own bag ! 

“«This is what comes o’ bein’ so 
flustered over a new job,’ I says to myself, 
‘an’ lookin’ the other way when I picked 
up the bag ; but p’raps it ain’t too late to 
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put it right now,’ I says. 
lock an’ turns the key, an’ hoofs it back 
double-quick over the long foot-bridge 


So I snaps the 


agen. I took a liker over the railin’ when 
I turned the corner, an’ there I pipes the 
bag still all serene in the same place. So 
I went down the dancers double-quick, 
an’ down I slaps my bag agin alongside 
the other, an’ swings out for another casual 
turn round, 

“Things seemed right enough, an’ 
nobody watchin’, so I edged up careless 
once more an’ grabbed the other bag— 
though I’m blowed if I could ’elp lookin’ 
the other way when I did it. ’Abits of 
innocence, I s’pose. Any’ow, I made 
sure I’d got the right ’un this time, an’ I 
swaggered up the dancers an’ along the 
bridge like a bloomin’ dook on ‘is own 
estate. It was all serene agen be’ind an’ 
in front; but this time there was more 
people in the bookin’-office, so I went 
through an’ out across the street an’ into 
the private bar of a pub opposyte. ‘There 
was nobody else there, so 1 ordered a 
drink an’ then took a peep at my luck. 
This bag was locked too, but the key 
fitted—most all them keys fit all round— 
an’ I took my peep. 

“TI took my peep, an’ I very near 
fainted on the spot. I did! S’elp me 
never, I nearly fainted! For it was bricks 
again! Bricks again, s’elp me bob! 

“T felt I must be goin’ balmy on the 
crumpet. I swallered my first drink an’ 
’ad a brandy, an’ I wanted it. ‘Then I 
’ad another good look at the bag. Swre/y 
I ’adn’t gone an’ pinched my own again ? 
I could ’a’ swore—I could ’a’ bet, in fact— 
that I shoved mine down on the right o’ 
the other one, an’ took this up from the 
left. I couldn’t ’a’ bin such a fool as to 
make the mistake twice, I thought. An’ 
yet—an’ yet—yet, damn it all, the more 
I looked at this ’ere bag, the more I 
seemed to remember it. I took it up on 
my knees an’ turned it over,*an’ the more 
I turned it over the more certain I felt 
that this was the bag I brought from Ikey 
Cohen’s, At last I turned up the bottom, 
an’ then I was sure, for there was a brass 
stud missin’. You know the brass studs 
they ’ave, at the corners, to take the wear? 
Well, one was gone ; an’ I remembered, 
now, that when Ikey pulled the bag down 
from the shelf over ’is ‘ead, one o’ the 
studs wasn’t there. 

“Tt was plain enough I ’ad pinched 
my own bag now, any’ow. But what 












about the other? Surely I couldn’t ’a’ 
pinched the same bag twice? But then 
what ’ud just such another bag o’ bricks 
be doin’ there ? 

“T felt like chuckin’ up the ’ole thing 
an’ goin’ ’ome. But nobody likes bein’ 
done, an’ I wanted to see what it all 
meant. ‘The thing sort of attracted me, 
if you understand, an’ I think, somehow, 
I couldn't ’a’ kep’ myself from goin’ back 
to the station, an’ 
lookin’ for that 
other bag. 

“So I locked 


up the bricks once 


more, an’ went 
across. But the 
other bag was 


gone clean now, 
an’ there I stood 
where I began, 
after doin’ two 
seprate clicks, 
with the same old 
bag o’ bricks in 
my duke, an’ two 
drinks be’ind on 
the transaction. 
“What it all 
meant I couldn’t 
guess, but I was 
gettin’ sort o’ used 
to liftin’ bags, so 
I thought I’d see 
it through, an’ try 
again. I give the 
suburban depart- 
ment a rest this 
time, for I piped 
a train comin’ in 
on the main line, 
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know—this most rabunculous toff comes 
rushin’ in from the platform, whacks down 
a bag alongside mine, an’ calls a porter. 

“*Portah!’ says the toff, ‘call me a 
cab an’ put that bag on it’; and ’e points 
with ’is stick. 

“Tt seemed to me ’e pointed a bit 
careless, for the porter grabs my bag an’ 
slings out with it to the cab, leavin’ the 
toffs bag where ’e dropped it. What O! 

“T didn’t waste 
no time—no good 
’angin’ over a bit 
o luck like that. 
I whacks my duke 
on to the toff’s 
bag an’ offs it into 
the station an’ up 
the stairs again. 
There was no 
bloomin’ error this 
time, for this bag 
was twice as old 
as mine, an’ ’ad 
straps round it. I 
was on the job 
this time, an’ no 
mistake, an’ safe 
enough too, thinks 
I, ’cos even if the 
toff was before me 
at that moment, 
’e couldn’t deny it 
was ’im as pointed 
the porter to the 
wrong bag. What 
was more, I saga- 
ciated it ’ud be a 
good click, judgin’ 
from the style of 
the toff with the 





an’ I could see a “hi eyeglass. So I 
’ole scuff o’ people ZZ, i A : legs it out over 
collectin’ in the Z * AWA» the footbridge 
main-line bookin’- Ge , ee" y= fi pretty sharp, in 
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office, as though A202) Se eae | Case the toff 
one was soon ‘1 very near fainted on the spot. I did! S elp me never, / should spot the 
agoin’ out. So I nearly fainted! For it was bricks again!” mistake gettin’ 


dotted round that 

way, an’ saw there was a good deal o’ 
luggage spread about on the floor, an’ 
down beside it I whacks my old bag, not 
far from the entrance, an’ strolled off to 
see what might ’appen. 

“Well, I'd scarcely done it, when there 
came the most surprisin’ bit o’ luck. The 
click just did itself. A most astonishin’ 
toff with a eyeglass—forty times as big 
a dook as me, an’ I was dossy, as you 





into the cab, an’ 
at the Bishopsgate door I skipped into a 
shoful myself—a ’ansom, you know—and 
told the bloke to drive ahead up Shore- 
ditch way; I guessed the toff wouldn’t 
be goin’ ¢hat way, any’ow. 

“Well, I put the bag across my knee 
in the cab, and took a look at the lock. 
It seemed a different sort o’ one from the 
other, but it was a bit loose, an’ presently 
I saw it was broke. So I unbuckled the 
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straps very eager an’ pulled the peter 
open. 

“P’raps you won't believe what I’m 
goin’ to tell you. I shouldn’t blame you, 
for at first I didn’t believe it myself —not 
when I see it with my own eyes I didn’t. 
I rubbed my knuckles into ’em an’ stared 
up at the sky an’ the ’ouses, to make 
sure they was workin’. I looked at 
myself in the little bit o’ lookin’-glass by 
the door, to make sure it really was me, 
lookin’ wide awake as usual. It zeas me, 
an’ my eyes was open; and there on 
my knees was the toff’s bag—strike me 
pink—full o’ bricks ! 

“Full o’ bricks, I tell you, if I never 
speak another word ! 

“Tt was so much like ghosts it give me 
the jumps. Was I bein’ ’aunted by livin’ 
bricks, or was I goin’ clean off my rocker ? 
It wasn’t my eyes, any’ow, for I could 
feel they were bricks, as well as see ’em. 
There couldn’t be a bricklayin’ compe- 
tition anywhere, could there, that every- 
body was goin’ to, with their own 
bricks ? 

“ Anywhere in the next two hundred 
yards you might ’a’ smashed that bloomin’ 
cab, an’ I shouidn’t ’a’ noticed it. What 
pulled me round at last was seein’ Triggy 
Norton, stumpin’ along in front on ’is 
little bandy legs, carryin’ my bag—the 
one I’d got from IkeyCohen’s! Leastways, 
an hour ago I’d ’a’ swore to it, but now 
I didn’t feel like bein’ sure of anything 
except that it couldn’t be anybody but 
‘Triggy with sich legs as them. So I 
stopped the cab when it caught ’im up, 
an’ got out; but before I could say a 
word, ’Ullo!’ says Triggy, ‘you've got 
my bag!’ 

*** An’ you’ve got mine!’ says I. 

** Well, it ain’t any catch,’ says Triggy ; 
‘it’s full o’ bricks !’ 

**Same to you,’ says I; ‘so’s yours— 
if it zs yours. I got it off a toff with a 
eyeglass.’ 

“You see I could understand Triggy 
‘avin’ a bagful o’ bricks, though ’e wasn’t 
a peter-hunter. His game was macin’ 
the digs—takin’ lodgin’s on the strength 
of ’is luggage an’ slidin’ off with anything 
’e might find. So that a bag stuffed with 
bricks was just what ’e’d ’ave, natural 
enough. But I didn’t understand the toff 
‘avin’ Triggy’s bag. 

***T don’t know anything about a toff,’ 
says Triggy, ‘but I whacked that bag 
down in Liverpool Street Station while 
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I got a drink, an’ when I come back it 
was gone, an’ this ’ere one left instead, 
I didn’t mind much, an’ I thought at first 
I was makin’ something on the deal; 
any’ow this is a better bag, if it is full o’ 
bricks.’ 

“* Well, I want it for Ikey Cohen,’ says 
I; an’ then I looks up the street an’ 
sees something. ‘Lumme!’ I says, ‘’ere 
comes the toff with the eyeglass !’ 

‘**An’ so ’’e was—an’ blowed if Ae ’adn’t 
got my bag, too, an’ lookin’ black as 
thunder with it! 

“*Why, that’s Jerry Wide, the peter- 
hunter !’ says Triggy. ‘Don’t you know 
Jerry? Hi, Jerry! Where are you off 
to?’ 

“The toff Jerry looks ’ard at me. 
‘Who’s this ?’ he says. 

“*Qh, it’s all right,’ says Triggy—‘ only 
one o’ the mob. I thought you knew 
Snorkey. What luck ?’ 

*“*Tuck?’ says Jerry Wide—‘ what 
luck? Why, every dam’ bag in Liver- 
pool Street station’s full o’ bricks, that’s 
what luck! I never ’ad such a day in my 
life! ’Ullo,’ says ’e, pipin’ Triggy’s bag, 
‘why, ¢ha?t’s one of ’em !’ 

“*Ves,’ says Triggy ; ‘so’s this!” 

“*An’ ’ere’s another!’ says Jerry 
Wide, pullin’ up the one in ’is ’and. An’ 
so we three stood a-starin’ at each 
other. 

‘**Look ere,’ says Jerry presently, 
‘we'll ’ave a drink on this, an’ talk it 
over.’ 

So we did, an’ then it was all plain 
enough. Jerry Wide got ’is bag from 
Ikey Cohen’s too, out o’ the same job lot. 
He hikes it off to Liverpool Street, an’ 
there sees Triggy Norton’s bag with 
nobody lookin’ after it, so ’e works the 
change and guys off. ‘Then up I comes 
an’ does my little turn—twice over, like 
as I told you; an’ Triggy, ’e comes out 
an’ finds another bag where ’e left ’is, and 
toddles off with that. By this time Jerry 
Wide breaks open Triggy’s bag an’ finds 
it full o’ bricks, so back ’e comes to 
change it again. ’E looks out an’ sees 
me put down my bag in the bookin- 
office an’-—what O !—’e’s on it at once, 
doin’ it so neat an’ artistic with the 
rorter an’ all that I never dreamed it 
wasn’t a mistake. His cab was ahead 
o’ mine when he found what he’d got, 
an’ he met us as he was comin’ lack, 
mighty wild. An’ so at last there we 
sat, the three of us, in the pub over 
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our bags o’ bricks, an’ swore between 
the drinks.” 


“From all of which it seems to me,” I 
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‘Never mind,” replied Snorkey the 
incorrigible, “ I’ve ’ad a bit o’ fun out o’ 
both.” 


‘An’ so at last there we sat, the three of us, in the pub over our bags 9° bricks.’ 


said, seeking to improve the occasion, 
“that faro and peter-hunting don’t pay 
you.” 


In which remark I believe Snorkey told 
the secret of his choice—if it were a choice 
—of his profession ; if you call it that. 
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BY JACK 


I have at various times told of the 

Greek fishermen, that they were 
altogether bad. But they were rough 
men, gathered together in isolated com- 
munities and fighting with the elements 
for a livelihood. They lived far away 
from the law and its workings, did not 
understand it, and thought it tyranny. 

Especially 
did the fish 
laws seem 
tyrannical ; 
and because 
of this, the 
men of the 
fish patrol 
were looked 
upon by them 
as their natural 
enemies. 

But it is to 
show that they 
could act as 
generously as 
they hated 
that this story 
of Demetrios 
Contos is told. 

Demetrios 
Contos _ lived 
in Vallejo. 
Next to Big 
Alec, he was 
the _ largest, 
bravest, and 
most __ influ- 
ential man 
among the 
Greeks. He 
had given us 
no trouble, 
nor, I doubt, 
would have 
ever clashed 
with us, had 
he not in- 
vested in a 
new  salmon- 
boat. He had 
had it built 
upon his own 
model, in 


& must not be thought, from what 
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which the lines of the general salmon-boat 


were somewhat modified. 


To his high elation he found his new 
boat very fast—in fact, faster than any 
other boat on the bay or river. Forth- 
with he grew proud and boastful; and, 
our raid with the AZary Rebecca on the 


Sunday salmon-fishers 


having wrought 


fear in their hearts, he sent a challenge 


“Forthwith he grew proud and boastful.” 
Copyright 1905 by Jack London 
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up to Benecia. 

One of the 
local __fisher- 
men told us 
of it, and it 
was to the 
effect that 
Demetrios 
Contos would 
sail up from 
Vallejo on the 
foltowing Sun- 
day, and in 
the plain sight 
of Benecia set 
his net and 
catch salmon, 
and that 
Charley Le 
Grant, patrol- 
man, could 
come and get 
him if he 
could. 

Sunday 
came. The 
challenge had 
been _ bruited 
abroad, and 
the fishermen 
and sea-faring 
folk of Benecia 
turned out to 
a man, crowd- 
ing Steamboat 
Wharf till it 
looked like 
the grand- 
stand at a 
football 
match, 

In the after- 
noon, when 
the sea breeze 


aS: 
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had picked up in strength, his sail hove 
into view as he bowled along before the 
wind. He tacked a score of feet from the 
wharf, waved his hand theatrically, like a 
knight about to enter the lists, received 
a hearty cheer in return, and stood away 
in the Straits for a couple of hundred 
yards. ‘Then he lowered sail, and, drifting 
the boat sidewise by means of the wind, 
proceeded to set his net. 

He did not set much of it—possibly 
fifty feet ; yet Charley and I were thunder- 
struck by the man’s effrontery. We did 
not know at the time, but we learned 
afterward, that it was an old and worthless 
net. It cowvld catch fish, true; but a 
catch of any size would have torn it into 
a thousand pieces. 

Charley shook his head and said, “I 
confess, it puzzles me. What if he has 
out only fifty feet? He could never get 
it in if we once started for him. And 
why does he come here, anyway, flaunting 
his law-breaking in our faces ?” 

In the meantime, the man in question 
was lolling in the stern of his boat and 
watching the net-floats. When a large fish 
is meshed in a gill-net, the floats by 
their agitation advertise the fact. And 
they evidently advertised it to Demetrios, 
for he pulled in about a dozen feet of 
net, and held aloft for a moment, 
before he flung it into the bottom of the 
boat, a big, glistening salmon. It was 
greeted by the audience on the wharf with 
round after round of cheers. 

This was more than Charley could 
stand. 

“Come on, lad,” he called to me ; and 
we lost no time, jumping into our salmon- 
boat and getting up sail. 

The crowd shouted warning to Deme- 
trios, and as we darted out from the 
wharf we saw him slash his worthless net 
clear with a long knife. His sail was 
all ready to go up, and a moment later it 
fluttered in the sunshine. He ran aft, 
drew in the sheet, and filled on the long 
tack towards the Contra Costa Hiils, 

By this time we were not more than 
thirty feet astern. Charley was jubilant. 
He knew our boat was fast, and he knew, 
further, that in fine sailing few men were 
his equals. He was confident that we 
would surely catch Demetrios, and I 
shared his confidence. But, somehow, 
we did not seem to gain. 

It was a pretty sailing breeze. We 
were gliding sleekly through the water, 
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but Demetrios was slowly sliding away 
from us. And not only was he going 
faster, but he was eating into the wind a 
fraction of a point closer than we. This 
was sharply impressed upon us when he 
went about under the Contra Costa Hills, 
and passed us on the other tack fully one 
hundred feet dead to windward. 

“* Phew !” Charley exclaimed. “ Either 
that boat is a daisy, or there’s a five-gallon 
coal-oil can fast to our keel!” 

It certainly looked it, one way or the 
other. And by the time Demetrios 
made the Sonoma Hills, on the other side 
of the Straits, we were so hopelessly out- 
distanced that Charley told me to slack 
off the sheet, and we squared away for 
Benecia. 

The fishermen on Steamboat Wharf 
showered us with ridicule when we 
returned and tied up. Charley and I got 
out and walked away, feeling rather 
sheepish, for it is a sore stroke to one’s 
pride when he thinks he has a good boat 
and knows how to sail it, and another man 
comes along and beats him. 

Charley mooned over it for a couple of 
days, when word was brought to us, as 
before, that on the next Sunday Demetrios 
Contos would repeat his performance. 
‘Then Charley roused himself. He had 
our boat out of the water, cleaned and 
repainted its bottom, made a trifling 
alteration “with the centreboard, over- 
hauled the running-gear, and sat up nearly 
all of Saturday night sewing on a new and 
much larger sail. So large did he make 
it, in truth, that additional ballast was 
imperative, and we stowed away nearly 
five hundred extra pounds of old railroad 
iron in the bottom of the boat. 

Sunday came, and with it came 
Demetrios Contos. Again we had the 
afternoon sea-breeze, and again Demetrios 
cut loose from forty or more feet of his 
rotten net and got up sail and under way 
under our very noses. But he had antici- 
pated Charley’s move, and his own sail 
peaked higher than ever, while a whole 
extra cloth had been added to the after- 
leech. 

By the time we had made the return 
tack to the Sonoma Hills we could see 
that, while we footed it at about equal 
speed, Demetrios had eaten the least bit 
of wind more than we. 

Of course, Charley could have drawn 
his revolver and fired at Demetrios, but 
we had long since found it contrary to our 
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natures to shoot at a fleeing man guilty of 
a petty offence. 

Also, a sort of tacit agreement seemed 
to have been reached between the patrol- 
men and the fishermen. If we did not 
shoot while they ran away, they, in turn, 
did not fight if we once laid hands on 
them. ‘Thus, Demetrios Contos ran away 
from us and we did no more than try to 
overtake him; and, in turn, if our boat 
proved faster than his, or was. sailed 
better, he would, we knew, make no 
resistance when we caught up with him. 

“Slack away the sheet,” Charley com- 
manded ; and as we fell off before the 
wind, Demetrios’s mocking laugh floated 
down to us. 

Charley shook his head, saying, ‘ It’s 
no use. Demetrios has the better boat. 
If he tries his performance again we must 
meet it with some new scheme.” 

This time it was my imagination which 
came to the rescue. 

*“What’s the matter,” I suggested on 
the Wednesday following, “with my 
chasing Demetrios in the boat next 
Sunday, and with your waiting for him on 
the wharf at Vallejo?” 

Charley considered it a moment and 
slapped his knee. 

“A good idea! You're beginning to 
use that head of yours. But everybody ’ll 
know I’ve gone to Vallejo, and you can 
depend upon it that Demetrios will know, 
too.” 

“No,” I replied. ‘On Sunday you 
and I will be around Benecia up to the 
very moment Demetrios’s sail heaves 
into sight. This will lull everybody’s 
suspicions. Then, when Demetrios’s sail 
does heave in sight, do you stroll leisurely 
away and up town. All the fishermen 
will think you’re beaten, and that you 
know you're beaten.” 

“So far, so good,” Charley commented, 
while I paused to catch breath. 

“When you're once out of sight,” 
I continued, “you leg it for all you're 
worth for Dan Maloney’s. ‘Take that 
little mare of his, and strike out on the 
country road for Vallejo. The road ’s in 
fine condition, and you can make it in 
quicker time than Demetrios can beat all 
the way down against the wind.” 

“And I'll arrange right away for the 
mare, first thing in the morning,” Charley 
said, 

As usual, Sunday and Demetrios Contos 
arrived together. It had become the 





regular thing for the fishermen to assemble 
on Steamboat Wharf to greet his arrival 
and laugh at our discomfiture. He 
lowered sail two hundred yards out and 
set his customary fifty feet of rotten net. 

“T suppose this nonsense will keep up 
as long as his old net holds out,” Charley 
grumbled, with intention, in the hearing 
of several Greeks. 

“Well, so long, lad,” Charley called 
to me a moment later. “I think I'll go 
up town to Maloney’s.” 

““Let me take the boat out?” I 
asked. 

“Tf you want to,” was his answer, as 
he turned on his heel and walked slowly 
away. 

Demetrios pulled two large salmon out 
of his net, and I jumped into the boat. 
‘The fishermen crowded around in a spirit 
of fun, and when I started to get up sail, 
overwhelmed me with all sorts of jocular 
advice, 

But I was in no hurry. I waited to 
give Charley all the time I could, and I 
pretended dissatisfaction with the stretch 
of the sail and slightly shifted the small 
tackle by which the huge sprit forces up 
the peak. It was not until I was sure 
that Charley had reached Dan Maloney’s 
that I cast off from the wharf and gave 
the big sail to the wind. 

A stout puff filled it suddenly and pressed 
thelee-gunwale down tilla couple of buckets 
of water came inboard. A little thing 
like this will happen to the best small- 
boat sailors, and yet, though I instantly 
let go the sheet and righted, I was 
cheered sarcastically, as though I had 
been guilty of a very awkward blunder. 

When Demetrios saw only one person 
in the fish-patrol boat, and that one 
a boy, he proceeded to play with me; 
making a short tack out, with his sheet 
a little free, to the Steamboat Wharf. 
And there he made short tacks, and 
turned and twisted and ducked around, 
to the great delight of his sympathetic 
audience. 

I was right behind him all the time, 
and I dared to do whatever he did, 
even when he squared away before the 
wind and jibed his big sail over—a most 
dangerous trick with such a sail in such 
a wind. 

He depended upon the brisk sea- 
breeze and strong ebb tide, which to- 
gether kicked up a nasty sea, to bring 
me to grief. But I was on my mettle, 
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“Charley and | got out and walked away, feeling rather sheepish.” 
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“Sat up nearly all of Saturday night sewing on a new 
and much larger sail.” 


and if I do say it, never in all my life 
did I sail a boat better.than on that day. 

It was Demetrios who came to grief 
instead. Something went wrong with 
his ‘centreboard, so that it jammed in 
the case and would not go all the way 
down. Ina short breathing-space, which 
he had gained from me by a clever trick, 
I saw him working impatiently with the 
centreboard, trying to force it down. I 
gave him little time, and he was compelled 
quickly to return to the tiller and sheet. 

The centre-board made him anxious. 
He gave over playing with me and started 
on the long beat to Vallejo. ‘To my joy, 
on the first long tack across, I found 
that I could eat into the wind just a little 
closer thanhe. Here was where another 
man in the boat would have been of 
value, for, with me but a few feet astern, 
he did not dare let go the tiller and 
run amidships to try to force down the 
centreboard, 
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Unable to hang on as close in 
the eye of the wind as formerly, 
he proceeded to slack his sheet a 
trifle and to ease off a bit, in order 
to out-foot me. ‘This I permitted 
him to do till I had worked to 
windward, when I bore down upon 
him. As I drew close, he feinted 
at coming about. ‘This led me to 
shoot into the wind to forestall 
him. But it was only a feint, 
cleverly executed, and he _ held 
back to his course while I hurried 
to make up lost ground. 

He was undeniably abler than 
I when it came to manceuvring. 
Time after time I all but had him, 
and each time he tricked me and 
escaped. Besides, the wind was 

freshening constantly, and each 
of us had our hands full with 
avoiding a capsize. 

The strong ebb tide, racing 
down the Straits in the teeth 
of the wind, caused an un- 
usually heavy and spiteful sea, 
which dashed aboard con- 
tinually. I was dripping wet, 
and even the sail was wet 
half-way up the after-leech. 
Once I did succeed in out- 
manceuvring Demetrios, so that 
my bow bumped into him 
amidships. 

Here was where I should 
have had another man. Before 

I could run forward and leap aboard, he 
shoved the boats apart with an oar, laugh- 
ing mockingly in my face as he did so. 

We were now at the mouth of the 
Straits in a bad stretch of water. Here 
the Vallejo Straits and the Carquinez 
Straits rushed directly at each other. 


Through the first flowed all the water of 


the Napa River and the great tide-lands ; 
through the second flowed all the water of 
Suisun Bay and the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Rivers. And where such immense 
bodies of water, flowing swiftly, clashed 
together, a terrible tide-rip was produced. 
‘To make it worse, the wind howled up 
San Pablo Bay for fifteen miles and drove 
in a tremendous sea upon the tide-rip. 
Conflicting currents tore about in all 
directions, colliding, forming whirlpools, 
sucks, and boils, and shooting up spite- 
fully into hollow waves which fell aboard 
as often from leeward as from windward. 
And through it all, confused, driven into 
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4 madness of motion, thundered the great 
smoking seas from San Pablo Bay. 

I was as wildly excited as the water. 
The boat was behaving splendidly, leaping 
and lurching through the welter like a 
racehorse. I could hardly contain myself 
with the joy of it. 

And just then, as I roared along like 
a conquering hero, the boat received a 
frightful smash and came instantly to a 
dead stop. I was flung forward and into 
the bottom ! 

As I sprang up I caught a fleeting 
glimpse of a greenish, barnacle-covered 
object, and knew it at once for what it 
was—that terror of navigation, a sunken 
pile. No man may guard against such a 
thing. Water-logged, and floating just 
beneath the surface, it was impossible to 
sight it in the troubled water in time 
enough to escape. 

The whole bow of the boat must have 
been crushed in, for in but a few seconds 
the boat was half full. ‘Then 
a couple of seas filled it 
and it sank straight down, 
dragged to bottom by the 
heavy ballast. 

So quickly did it all hap- 
pen, that I was entangled in 
the sail and drawn under. 
When I fought my way to 
the surface, suffocating, 
lungs almost bursting, I 
could see nothing of the 
oars. They must have been 
swept away by the chaotic 
currents. I saw Demetrios 
Contos looking back from 
his boat, and heard the vin- 
dictive and mocking tones 
of his voice as he shouted 
exultantly. He held 
steadily on his course, leay- 
ing me to perish. 

There was nothing to do 
but swim for it, which, in 
turn, in that wild confusion, 
was impossible, or, at the 
best, a matter of but few 
moments, 

Holding my breath and 
working with my hands, I 
managed to get off my heavy 
sea-boots and my _ jacket. 
Yet there was very little 
breath I could catch to 
hold, and I swiftly  dis- 
covered that it was not so 
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much a matter of swimming as of breath- 
ing. 

I was beaten and buffeted, smashed 
under by the great San Pablo whitecaps, 
and strangled by the hollow tide-rip waves 
which flung themselves into my eyes, nose 
and mouth. Then the strange sucks would 
grip my legs and drag me under, to spout 
me up in some fierce boiling, where, even 
as I tried to catch my breath, a great 
whitecap would crash down upon my 
head. 

It was impossible to survive any length 
of time. I was breathing more water 
than air and drowning all the time. My 
senses began to leave me, my head to 
whirl around. I struggled on, spasmodi- 
cally, instinctively, and was barely half- 
conscious when I felt myself caught by 
the shoulders and hauled over the gun- 
wale of a boat. 

For some time I lay across a seat, 
where I had been flung, face downward 


“He held steadily on his course, leaving me to perish.” 
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and the water running out of my mouth. 
After a while, still weak and faint, I turned 
around to see who was my rescuer. And 
there, in the stern, sheet in one hand and 
tiller in the other, grinning and nodding 
good-naturedly, sat Demetrios Contos. 

He had intended to leave me to drown 
—he said so afterwards—but his better self 
had fought the battle, conquered, and sent 
him back to me. 

“ You alla right ?” he asked. 

I managed to shape a “yes” on my 
lips, though I could not yet speak. 

“You saila de boat verra gooda,” he 
said. ‘So gooda as a man.” 

A compliment from Demetrios Contos 
was a compliment indeed, and I keenly 
appreciated it, though I could only nod my 
head in acknowledgment. 

We held no more conversation, for I 
was busy recovering and he was busy with 
the boat. He ran in to the wharf at 
Vallejo, made the boat fast, and helped 
me out. ‘Then it was, as we both stood 
on the wharf, that Charley stepped out from 
behind a net-rack and put his hand on 
Demetrios Contos’s shoulder. 

“He saved my life, Charley,” I pro- 
tested, ‘and I don’t think he ought to 
be arrested.” 

A puzzled expression came into Charley’s 
face, which cleared immediately after in a 
way he had when he made up his mind. 

“T can’t help it, lad,” he said kindly. 
“T can’t go back on my duty, and it’s 
my plain duty to arrest him. ‘To-day is 
Sunday ; there are two salmon in his boat 
which he caught to-day. What else can I 
do?” 

“But he saved my life,” I persisted, 
unable to make any other argument. 

Demetrios Contos’s face was black with 
rage when he learned Charley’s judgment. 
He had a sense of being unfairly treated. 
He had performed a generous act and 
saved a helpless enemy, and in return the 
enemy was taking him to jail. 

Charley and I were out of sorts with 
cach other when we went back to Benecia. 
I stood for the spirit of the law ahd not 
the letter, but by the letter Charley made 
his stand. 


’ 


As far as he could see, there was nothing 
else for him to do. ‘The law said dis- 
tinctly that no salmon should be caught 
on Sunday. He was a patrolman, and it 
was his duty to enforce that law. ‘That 
was all there was to it. 

Two days later we went down to Vallejo 
to the trial. I had to go along as a 
witness, and it was the most hateful task 
that I ever performed in my life when 
I testified on the witness-stand to seeing 
Demetrios catch the two salmon. 

Demetrios had engaged a lawyer, but 
his case was hopeless. ‘The jury was 
out only fifteen minutes, and returned a 
verdict of guilty. ‘The judge sentenced 
Demetrios to pay a fine of one hundred 
dollars or go to jail for fifty days. 

Charley stepped up to the clerk of the 
court. “I want to pay that fine,” he 
said, at the same time placing five twenty- 
dollar gold pieces on the desk.—“ It—it 
was the only way out of it, lad,” he stam- 
mered, turning to me. 

The moisture rushed into my eyes as 
I seized his hand. “I want to pay——” 
I began. 

“To pay your half?” he interrupted. 
“IT certainly shall expect you to pay 
=.” 

In the meantime, Demetrios had been 
informed by his lawyer that his fee had 
likewise been paid by Charley. 

Demetrios came over to shake Charley’s 
hand, and all his warm Southern blood 
flamed in his face. ‘Then, not to be out- 
done in generosity, he insisted on paying 
his fine and lawyer’s fee himself, and flew 
half-way into a passion because Charley 
refused to let him. 

3y more than anything else we ever did, 
I think, was the deeper significance of the 
law impressed upon the fishermen by this 
action of Charley’s. Also, Charley was 
raised high in their estimation, while I 
came in for a little share of praise as a 
boy who knew how to sail a boat. Deme- 
trios Contos not only never broke the law 
again, but became a very good friend of 
ours, and on more than one occasion he 
ran up to Benecia to have a gossip with 
us. 
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most persistent and intrepid of living explorers. 


Ile has just sailed from New York tn a brig of 1500 tons called the *‘ Roosevelt,” and is 


more confident of reaching the Nerth 
expeditions. 


‘ole than he has been on any of his three previous 
Mrs. Peary and their twelve-year-old daughter insisted on accompanying 


him as far as Grant Land, which is his starting-point for the final overland journey 


of 500 miles. 


The present article, which he wrote just before sailing, describes a critical 


episode during his last expedition of four years ago. 


T 1.30 in the morning of August 
24th, toor, the Lr7k steamed 
out of Foulke Fjord, famous as 

the winter quarters of Dr. Hayes’s ex- 
pedition, and headed westward to cross 
to the E!lesmere Land coast. 

Though only an hour and a half after 
midnight, it was full daylight, the Arctic 
summer of continuous sunlight having 
but just commenced to wane. The wind 
was blowing freshly from the north, 
cresting the waves of Smith Sound with 
white caps, and a couple of miles off the 
Fjord a dense bank of fog hid the ice 
pack which lay between us and_ the 
western shore. 

I had been up since four in the 
morning, and the day had_ been.a long 
one for me, so as soon as the £rik 
cleared Reindeer Point I went 
for some sleep. 

In an hour or two we were in the ice, 
as the constant shifting of the helm and 
the frequent grating of the ice against 
the £yrik’s sides clearly told. But as 
long as we were making headway I did 
not trouble myself, and so dozed away 
until eight bells sounded the hour for 
breakfast. 

When I went on deck we were in the 


below. 


midst of the heavy Arctic ice—great 
hummocky floes and huge blue masses, 
which under the influence of the ebb 
tide and the north wind were surging 
southward between the Arctic “Pillars 
of Hercules” (Capes Alexander and 
Isabella) at a four or five knot pace. 

The ice was moving among itself as 
well, some pieces moving faster than 
others, and the large floes frequently 
having a slow rotary motion, all with a 
rushing, roaring sound as of heavy surf. 
A dense fog hung over everything, through 
which the blue points of the heavy ice 
and the pools of fresh water on the floes 
seefned the colour of indigo, while the 
sea-water between the fragments was 
black as ink. 

With infinite care and patience, and 
devious twisting and turning, we con- 
tinued to force our way slowly ahead, 
the ice rasping continuously along the 
L£rik’s iron-bark sheathing from stem to 
stern, and occasionally a projecting tongue 
under water catching the propeller with 
a shock and clang that was most un- 
pleasant. Akout noon, with a change of 
tide, the ice packed closely and held us 
firmly, stopping all farther advance. 

In the evening the fog lifted a little, 


* The portrait of Lieutenant Peary is after a photograph by J. Thomson, 70A, Grosvenor Street. 
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showing us the base of the desolate 
Ellesmere Land coast, with the ice packed 
densely between us and it. At midnight 
the fog cleared completely, showing the 
ice stretching from us in every direction. 


The rays of the sun, only a little below the 
northern horizon, touched the summits 
of Cape Isabella, and as I studied the 
ice from the crow’s-nest [ looked long- 
ingly northward over its ragged surface, 
where the American gateway between 
Greenland and Ellesmere Land stretches 
to the central polar sea, and wished that 
its passage were as easy for me as for the 
light. All this time the ice, with the rik 
immovable in its grasp, was drifting 
steadily southward away from the harbour 
I wished to reach. 

The next forenoon the changing tide 
relaxed the ice a little, and at the end 
of the day, by forcing the Z77k’s engines to 
their utmost, we were several miles nearer 
the land, but were unavoidably left in a 
most dangerous position, just on a line 
connecting the point of Cape Isabella 
with Brevoort Island. Inside this line 


was the comparatively quiescent water 
and stationary ice held in the irregu- 
larities of the coast line, while outside 
of it was the steady southward drifting 
ice of the Sound. 
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The edge of the in-shore ice had been 
thickened and compacted by repeated 
pressures from the outer ice, and we 
had been unable to penetrate it when 
the closing of the ice gripped-us again, 





“Slowly she was forced up till she was some five or six feet out of water.” 


There was no sleep for us that night. 
With her port side against the edge of 
the stationary ice which rose above her 
bulwark, the old Zr7/k received on her 
starboard side the grinding pressure of 
the southward moving ice, and shook 
and jarred and quivered and groaned, and 
at times jumped spasmodically, in a way 
trying to weak nerves. 

The loose ice gave me little concern, 
but when a big floe a mile or so across 
came rasping down upon us, I watched 
its approach with apprehension. 

Some of these floes would catch the 
Erik on the stem and drag her along 
the ragged corners of the fast ice for a 
hundred yards or so, till it seemed as 
if the planks must be stripped from her. 
Another, slowly turning as_ it moved, 
would swing against her side, crush her 
into the barrier, and when she could 
yield no more, would set her creaking 
and vibrating in every timber, till, with 
a lurch that set the yards rattling and 
the rigging singing, she would jump 
bodily upward, and the floe passing under 
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her bilge would toss and rock her like 
a sledge on a rough road, till it passed 
under her quarter. 

It was a night of constant suspense, 
and we were anxious for the slacking of 
the ice with the next day’s tide. 

When this occurred, though the change 
was very slight, the “vk was ready with 
every pound of steam her boilers could 
carry. A little south of us was a weak 
place in the barrier, and working down 
to this we forced the Z7k’s bow in, and 
by whirling the helm first to port and 
then to starboard, used the entire ship as 
a lever to loosen some of the fragments, 
which were then pushed out with poles, 
until at last only one heavy piece, 
wedged in between others, barred our 
way. 

A big floe came past along the edge of 
the barrier, leaving a little space of water 
in its wake, and in this the £7ik was 
backed out as far as possible, then 
driven at our opening with all the speed 
she could gather. 

Her iron-shod bow struck the 
of ice, jarring her as if it were a 


piece 
rock, 
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more, when a turn of the wheel let her 
glance by it, and we were inside the 
barrier. 

Every boy who has ever been in a 
flying wedge on the football field or at 
school, or in a college rush, can imagine 
the thrill and excitement in using a 
powerful steamer at full speed as a batter- 
ing ram, and what one’s sensations are as 
she crashes into the ice, smashing it in 
pieces, beating it down, forcing it to one 
side, with a series of jars and shocks that 
almost throw one off his feet ! 

Inside the barrier the ice was lighter, 
and we worked along with constant inter- 
ruptions and delays, sometimes butting the 
barrier incessantly for an hour or two 
before we could smash a way through, 
but slowly creeping northward till we 
found our way effectually barred by a big 
floe with its edge lying directly against 
the face of one of the numerous glaciers 
which line this coast. 

At this barrier we lay for half a day 
waiting for a change, then I decided to 
butt a passage through close against the 
glacier face. Time after time the Zrik 


‘‘We dragged the boat all the way over the ice, now densely packed together.” 


but breaking off a piece and releasing its 
grip on the others. ‘Then she rode into 
it, forced it down, and with her momentum 
and the engines still working at full speed 
drove it before her a hundred feet or 


was driven full tilt at the enemy, breaking 
off pieces which were pushed or pulled 
out of the way, until at last only a narrow 
tongue lay between us and the little pool 
of water the other side of the floe. 





‘‘We just barely succeeded in pulling the boat under the Erik's stern In time to escape being 
smashed like an eggshell against her side.” 
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Backing as far as we could go, again 
we drove at this full speed. ‘The tongue 
cracked, and we pushed the point of it 
before us, but before the “77k could get 
entirely through, the floe caught her side 
amidships and began irresistibly to push 
her up the submerged foot of the glacier 
toward its vertical face. Slowly she was 
forced up till she was some five or six feet 
out of water astern, and standing on the 
port rail I could touch the glacier face 
with my hand. 

It seemed almost inevitable that she 
would be crushed like an eggshell against 
the unyielding wall, when, to my great 
relief, the pressure of the floe ceased and it 
began almost imperceptibly to slide past us. 

Hurriedly an ice anchor and line was 
carried out ahead and the line taken to 
the winch. ‘Then anxiously we watched 
the ice as inch by inch it crunched along 
the £7ik’s side. 

As it passed under her quarter, the winch 
started, and in a moment she slid and fell 
off the glacier foot, righted herself with a 
violent lurch, and was out of danger. 

Less than a mile from the glacier face 
we were completely prisoned in a triangular 
bit of water between three large floes. 
This afforded a safe refuge until the next 
tide ; and after setting a trustworthy watch, 
everybody else turned in, glad of an oppor- 
tunity for a few hours of peaceful sleep 
after the strain of the two previous days. 

The next day we worked up along the 
coast to Erik Head, reaching it just as 
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the tide changed from ebb to flood. We 
were perhaps two hundred yards from the 
cliff, which rose here some nine hundred 
feet above us, and had just come through 
a bit of open water across which cakes of 
heavy ice were drifting south. 

When the tide turned it was like the 
sudden closing of a door. ‘The ice ahead 
jammed together in an impenetrable mass, 
seizing the Zrik from the mainmast 
forward as in a vice; and the heavy cakes 
we had just passed stopped and came 
hurrying back to crash against us. 

I had ordered a boat to be lowered to 
go ashore and examine the ice northward 
from the summit of the cliff. As we got 
into the boat, a piece of ice about the 
size of a small house came rushing at 
the ship, and we just barely succeeded 
in pulling the boat under the Zri2’s stern 
in time to escape being smashed like an 
eggshell against her side. The Lirik 
herself groaned and rocked with the blow. 

After that it was the liveliest kind of a 
race among the whirling ice-cakes for the 
shore. When an hour later we returned to 
the ship, we dragged the boat all the way 
over the ice, now densely packed together. 

‘The next day, with the changing tide, 
we pushed and butted our way into a 
tiny cove south of Erik Head, where 
close in shore there was a bit of open 
water, and began landing our cargo. 

There was no possible chance to get 
farther north, and every one on_ board, 
except myself, was glad of it. 


A REMEMBRANCE. 


BY LYDIA M. 


WOOD. 


ESIDE the casement where the white rose flings 
B Her shadow ’gainst the pane, I see you stand— 
As once you stood, your fair hair lightly fanned 
By idle breezes into curling rings. 


A passing swallow twittering from the eaves, 
The low hushed splash of waters on the stone, 
Make you faint music, with an undertone 

Of bees that hum among the rustling leaves. 


Beyond you, like the picture’s setting, lies 
The broad gold calmness of the sunlit bay 
By purple hills encircled, and the day 
Grows blithely blue from reflex of your eyes. 


The air was full of life, and life of you, 

That summer morning; now I miss it all: 
The grey cold mists have fallen like a pall 
Between what is and that which once | knew, 
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A BALLAD OF A RUNNABLE STAG. 


BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. 


HEN the pods went pop on the 
broom, green broom, 
And apples began to be golden- 
skinned, 
harboured a 
coomb, 
And feathered his trail up-wind, up- 
wind, 
We feathered his trail up-wind ; 
A stag of warrant, a stag, a stag, 
A runnable stag, a kingly crop, 
Brow, bay and tray and three on top, 
A stag, a runnable stag. 


We stag in the Priory 


Then the huntsman’s horn rang yap, yap, 
yap, 

“Forwards,” we. 
harbourer shout ; 
But ’twas only a brocket that broke a gap 

In the beechen underwood, driven out, 

From the underwood antlered out 

By warrant and might of the stag, 
the stag, 

The runnable stag, whose lordly mind 

Was bent on sleep, though beamed 
and tined 

He stood, a runnable stag. 


And heard the 


So we tufted the 
covert till after- 


DENHOLME ARMOUR. 


It was Bell-of-the-North and Tinkerman’s 
Pup, 
That stuck to the scent till the copse 
was drawn, 
“Tally ho! tally ho!” and the hunt was up, 
The tufters whipped and the pack laid 
on, 
The resolute pack laid on, 
And the stag of warrant away at last, 
The runnable stag, the same, the 
same, 
His hoofs on fire, his horns like flame, 
A stag, a runnable stag. 


“Let your gelding be: if you check or 
chide 
He stumbles at once and youre out of 
the hunt ; 
lor three hundred gentlemen, able to ride, 
On hunters accustomed to bear the 
brunt, 
Accustomed to bear the brunt, 
Are after the runnable stag, the stag, 
The runnable stag with his kingly 
crop, 
Brow, bay and tray and three on top, 
The right, the runnable stag.” 


By perilous paths 
in coomb and 





noon 
With Tinkerman’s 
Pup and Bell- 
of-the-North ; 
hunters were 
sulky and 
hounds out of 
tune 
Before we tufted 
the right stag 
forth, 
Before we tufted 
him forth, 
The stag of war- 
rant, the wily 
stag, 

The runnable 
stag with his 
kingly crop, 

Brow, bay and 
tray and 


And 








dell, 

The heather, the 
rocks and the 
river bed, 

The pace grew hot, 
forthe scent lay 
well, 

And a runnable 
stag goes right 
ahead, 

The quarry went 
right ahead, 
Ahead, ahead, 

and fast and 


far, 
His antlered 
crest, his 


cloven hoof, 
Brow, bay and 

tray and 

three aloof, 








three on top, 
The royal and 
runnablestag. 





‘But twas only a brocket that broke a gap 
In the beechen underwood ” 
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The stag, the 
runnable 
stag. 














23 
For the matter of twenty miles and more, 
By the densest hedge and the highest 
wall, 
Through herds of bullocks he baffled the 
lore 
Of harbourer, huntsman, hounds and all, 
Of harbourer, hounds and all. 
The stag of warrant, the wily stag, 
For twenty miles, and five, and five, 
He ran, and he never was caught alive, 
This stag, this runnable stag. 
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So a fateful hope lit up his eye, 
And he opened his nostrils wide again, 
And he tossed his branching antlers high 
As he headed the hunt down the 
Charlock glen, 
As he raced down the echoing glen 
lor five miles more, the stag, the 
stag, 
For twenty miles, and five, and five, 
Not to be caught now dead, or alive, 
The stag, the runnable stag. 

















‘When he turned at bay in the leafy gloom, 
The emerald gloom where the brook ran deep” 


When he turned at bay in the leafy 
gloom, 
The emerald gloom where the brook 
ran deep, 

He heard in the distance the rollers boom, 
And he saw in a vision of peaceful sleep, 
In a wonderful vision of sleep, 

A stag of warrant, a stag, a stag, 

A runnable stag in a jewelled bed, 

Under the sheltering ocean dead, 

A stag, a runnable stag. 


Three hundred gentlemen, able to ride, 

Three hundred horses as gallant and 

free, 
Beheld him escape on the evening tide, 

Far out till he sank in the Severn 

Sea, 

Till he sank in the depths of the sea. 
The stag, the buoyant stag, the stag 
That slept at last in a jewelled bed, 
Under the sheltering ocean spread, 
The stag, the runnable stag, 
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“Three hundred gentlemen, able to ride, 
Three hundred horses as gallant and free, 
Beheld kim escape on the evening tide” 
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M. Delcassé in his study, 
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The Ministry, as seen from the garden. 


(Gilbert, Paris. 


AN EX-MINISTER OF FRANCE. 
M. DELCASSE: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 


The resignation of M. Delcassé 1s tn many respects the severest blow to French foreign policy 


since the war of 1870. 
prestige and influence abroad. 


It was to him that progressive Frenchmen looked to retrieve their 
His capacity and energy urged him too far ahead of his 


colleagues, and an unexpected self-assertion on the part of Germany in North Africa, 
prompted by the defeat of France's ally in the Far East, has just led to his fall from 


power. 
like M. Loubet. 


his ** recess”? last ? 


DELCASSE is the greatest 

Foreign Minister the Third 

¢ Repubiic has yet produced. 

He is a true man of the Midi, both 
by birth and in temperament. Yet, on 
hearing him reply to his last interpel- 
lation in the Chamber of Deputies, I 
should little have suspected the fact had 
I not known it. We have preconceived 
ideas of the Southerner as a man in 
an almost constant state of effervescence, 
extremely voluble, quickly roused to 
anger, and as easily warmed to friend- 
ship; but not a trace of any of these 
characteristics could you detect in M. 
Delcassé as he stood in the tribune 
with the black morocco portfolio in 
which he carried the notes of his speech 
lying before him. He was cool and 
collected, his reply to the questions and 
criticisms of political adversaries was 
anything but exuberant, and he appeared 
to be governed by feelings neither of 
animosity nor friendship. Attacks that 
would have aroused most Southerners to 


His countrymen must find political salvation in men of a more pacific mind, 
But M. Delcassé ts by far the younger man and the more active spirit, 
so that he will survive his present reverse and enter into power again. 


How long will 


the highest pitch of excitement he utterly 
ignored. Could it really be, you asked, 
that this statesman, who was setting an 
example of restraint to the coolest-headed 
Northerner, came from within the shadow 
of the Pyrenees? Yes, but the Southerner 
was kept under control by the statesman 
and diplomatist. Once M. Delcassé had 
stepped into the tribune, he forgot that 
he was anything else than the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, whose every word must 
be carefully considered before it was 
delivered. One well-remembered taunt 
as to his brevity was promptly answered 
by the famous sentence: “The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs does not possess the 
privilege of speaking with impunity in 
this place.” But change the circum- 
stances under which you observed M. 
Delcassé, see him elsewhere than in the 
Chamber of Deputies or at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, and you found he 
was another man. If, perchance, you 
had still any doubts as to his Southern 
origin, I warrant they were dispersed. 
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When the Minister had given place to 
the private individual, he immediately re- 
vealed the true temperament of an homme 
du Midi: his speech had characteristic 


Southern liveliness and volubility, he 
dazzled you with the brilliancy of his 
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of remarkable articles in the République 
Francaise, the newspaper founded by 
Gambetta, under whose leadership he 
may be said to have made his political 
début, Indeed, I may safely add that 
that great orator profoundly influenced 

his mind, and that traces of 











this influence are still visible 
in his character and methods. 
For M. Delcassé possesses 
to a certain extent Gam- 
betta’s clairvoyance, his 
breadth of mind, his frank- 
ness, and his generosity. 
Besides, is he not ever ready 
to call himself Gambetta’s 
“faithful disciple”? ‘Thus 
he began his active career 
as a politician, 


The Entente Cordiale, 


In seven years M. Delcassé 
has done more for France 
than any other Foreign 
Minister of the Third Repub- 
lic. Compare the position 
of France in 1898, the year 
of his appointment to the 
Ministry of the Quai d’Orsay, 
with that which she holds 
to-day, and one sees at once 
the full extent of his work. 
Her relations with all the 
great nations of Europe, in- 
cluding her ally Russia, were 
unsatisfactory,—in the case 
of England they were even 








Grand staircase at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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imagery and the quickness of his thought, 
and his eyes, ardent in their look, had a 
clear message for one who could read. 


A Disciple of Gambetta. 


M. Delcassé’s native place, Pamiers, 
where he was born on March rst, 1852, 
is a small town of some eleven thou- 
sand inhabitants in the Ariége, one of 
the most southerly departments of France. 
Deciding early in life to be a politician, 
he found an _ opportunity—soon after 
passing his examinations for the degree 
of Licentiate in Literature—of_ realising 
his object by writing for the Press. He 
chose foreign politics as his speciality, 
and on this subject wrote a number 





dangerous, She was on no 
too friendly terms with the 
United States; and her in- 
fluence in the Near and Far East was 
decidedly on the decline. So gloomy an 
outlook had rarely before confronted a 
Foreign Minister. Exercising a states- 
manlike tact and judgment on various 
occasions, ranging from the time of the 
settlement of the Fashoda difficulty to 
that of the appointment of the North 
Sea Commission, he placed her relations 
with England on an amicable footing, 
his efforts being crowned, as all of 
us know, by the utente Cordiale, ot 
which he was one of the leading pro- 
moters. At the same time, he restored 
the old feeling of friendship between 
France and America, which had been 
momentarily chilled by the expression of 
French sympathy for Spain during the 


(Gilbert, Paris. 
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Cuban war. He strengthened the Franco- 
Russian Alliance; made friends with 
Italy and Spain; and, by bringing the 
Sultan to terms, recovered much of his 
country’s previously decayed influence in 
the East. In short, he transformed the 
isolated position of Trance into one of 
union and strength. 


His Leading Traits, 

The secret of his success, while it 
lasted, lay in an amazing combination of 
qualities—broadmindedness, openness of 
character, tact and judgment, but most 
of all, patriotism, the mainspring of all 
his actions. No one who has heard him 
speak in the Chamber of Deputies on 
some vital political question can have 
failed to be impressed by the amor 
patrie resonant in word and voice. “I 
should like to leave the impression on 
the Chamber,” he said on one occasion, 
when delivering a great speech on French 
colonial policy, “that my thoughts are 
on a much higher plane than wretched 
personal considerations ; they are centred 
wholly on the interests of the country.” 

Secondly, when Minister of Foreign 
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conscience. Finally, he has immense 
capacity for hard work. ‘The adjective 
which was invariably coupled with his 
name during his election campaign against 
the Marquis de Narbonne-Lara in 1889 
by his friends and supporters was “ the 
indefatigable.” For the seven years that 
he was Minister of Foreign Affairs -his 
attention was never for a moment 
diverted’ from the international chess- 
board. Holidays were few and far 
between, and he rarely had either the time 
or the inclination for any sort of amuse- 
ment, such as the theatre, which was 
once his favourite form of recreation. 
The only game in which he took an 
interest was that of politics, and he found 
the political stage vastly more engrossing 
than any to be found on the boulevards. 
Let us therefore reca!l him in the days 
of his power, and installed in his own 
proper mz/ieu, his old study at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 


M. Delcassé’s Study. 
This large and lofty room looks out 


through three tall windows on to a 
pleasant, shady garden, ornamented here 

















The Reception-room. 
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Affairs he preserved entire independence 
of thought and action, refusing to attach 
himself to any of the many political 
parties into which the Chamber is split 
up. He was a free-lance in politics, and 
voted not to the order of a party, but in 
accordance with the dictates of his own 
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and there with pieces of sculpture, which 
stretches for several hundreds of yards at 
the back of the Ministry. Its decoration 
and furniture are superb. On the walls 
are four Gobelins tapestries, copied from 
the celebrated paintings by Rubens, 
representing the history of Marie de 
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Médicis, panels incomparable for their 
¢harmonious colouring. The chairs are 
upholstered in Aubusson tapestry, and on 
the floor is a carpet made at the famous 
Savonnerie manufactory, now a part of 
the Manufacture Nationale des Gobelins. 
In one of the corners, to the right of the 
Minister’s table, which occupies a fairly 
central position, stands the writing-desk 
which was used by the Comte de Ver- 
gennes, Minister of Foreign Affairs under 
Louis XVI. ; and in close proximity to it 
is a richly ornamented cabinet on which 
stands a reproduction of Injalbert’s bust of 
the Republic, a Goddess of Liberty. M. 
Delcassé’s table, lit at night by two tall 
electric lamps, had as tidy an appearance 
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The Daily Round. 


Most days of the week his mornings 
were occupied in reading the telegrams 
—-deciphered during the night—from 
French representatives abroad, any im- 
portant letters requiring his personal 
attention, and an analysis of the con- 
tents of foreign newspapers prepared 
by his numerous assistants. He rarely 
failed, too, to read the Zzmes, without 
the foreign telegrams and _ special 
articles of which he considered it im- 
possible for a diplomatist to keep his 
finzer on the world’s political pulse. 
Sometimes, however, this duty had to 
be postponed until the afternoon, owing 

to a more press- 














ing one—as, for 
instance, the ex- 
amination of the 
principal contents 
of the political, 
diplomatic, and 
consular mail-bags 
which are con- 
stantly arriving at 
the Quai d'Orsay, 
The arrival of 
these heavy, 
leather, padlocked 
valises from Lon- 
don, Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome or 
St. Petersburg, 
always occasions 
extra pressure of 
work to the Minis- 








Photo by] The Ambassadors’ salon. 
as any worker’s desk I have ever seen ; 
the few documents visible were arranged 
in perfect order, and the half-dozen books 
or so, including an Admanach de Gotha 
and two or three diplomatic and official 
directories, were all in their appointed 
places. This scrupulous neatness and 
almost total absence of signs of work, 
from which a hasty observer might have 
concluded that M. Delcassé’s life was not 
a very hard one, was explained partly by 
the fact that the ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs did the major part of his reading 
and writing in his private study at home, 
and partly because the papers needing his 
consideration or signature were brought 
to him from other departments of the 
Ministry, after which they were immediately 
removed, 





ter and his col- 
laborators. 

Twice a week, on Tuesday and Fiiday, 
M. Delcassé’s morning duties did not 
vary: he was attending the meeting of 
the Cabinet, which is held at ten o’clock 
at the residence of the President of the 
Council. But by noon he was back again 
in his cabinet de travail, though only for 
a few minutes,—-just time, in fact, to 
put his papers in a place of safety 
before going to lunch. After luncheon— 
and I may say, em passant, that M. 
Delcassé never smokes, not even over his 
black coffee—he spent the afternoon in 
various ways. Sometimes he went to 
the Chamber of Deputies or the Senate, 
but only when some question particularly 
interested him; and unless it had a bearing 
either on his own department of politics, 
or on the interests of his constituency, 
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“he took no part in the debate. Some- 
times he received visits from foreign 
ambassadors and ministers, or members of 
parliament who wished to obtain his sup- 
port in matters in which they were specially 
interested, or distinguished people with 
whom appointments had been made, 
often days beforehand. Representatives 
of foreign governments were received on 
Wednesday afternoons; they assembled 
in the Salon des Ambassadeurs, and, one 
by one, were introduced into M. Delcassé’s 
private room, where the length of the 
conversation was an index to the im- 
portance of the subject to be discussed. 
When neither the Chambers nor visitors 
took up his time, the Minister, about five 


details in a man’s life sometimes tell the 
student quite as much as the most promi- 
nent ones in his career. ‘The fact that 
M. Delcassé preferred an ordinary apart- 
ment on the Boulevard de Clichy to a 
palace on the Quai d’Orsay is one of 
those small points which many might regard 
as unimportant, but which appears to me 
to indicate a characteristic not already 
mentioned in this article: his extreme 
modesty, and dislike of anything approach. 
ing pretension and show. If there is 
one thing in the world of which he has a 
horror, it is publicity ; and this invariably 
prompts him, whenever he happens to 
come at all prominently before the public 
eye, to keep himself in the background. 

















Opening the political, diplomatic, and consular 


o’clock, asked to see the documents requir- 
ing his signature ; whereupon the chiefs of 
the various departments of the Ministry 
immediately assembled with their papers 
and placed them before him. It was often 
half-past seven before the last of these 
had been read and signed. One would 
think that, after such a day’s work as 
this, the Minister of Foreign Affairs would 
hasten to return to his private residence 
at 11, Boulevard de Clichy. But no; as 
likely as not, this indefatigable man would 
remain in his study until half-past eight 
or nine o'clock, discussing the political 
situation or the work of the Ministry with 
the director of his Cabinet. 

As indicators of character, the minor 





mail-bags at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


An instance of this was recently furnished 
in the course of a conversation in which he 
explained the reasons for his first resigna- 
tion over the Moroccan difficulty. ‘ Mais 
il mest difficile 4 moi d’entamer la con- 
versition,” he said, referring to France’s 
willingness to dissipate the fears of 
Germany if the Kaiser would be the first 
to enter into negotiations,—‘“‘ non pas que 
jy mette de l’amour-propre personnel : ma 
personnalité & moi est peu de chose ; elle 
n’existe méme pas; c’est la France qui 
est tout. . The dignity of France was 
at stake, not his own. Such words could 
only have been spoken by a_ naturally 
modest man who at the samc time was a 
patriot. 
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KIPPS. 


THE STORY OF A SIMPLE SOUL. 









BOOK II. CHAP. III. (continued). 


§ 5: 


‘ IPPS called on Mrs. Walshingham 
attired in the proper costume for 
Ceremonial Occasions in the Day. 

He carried a silk hat, and he wore a deep- 

skirted frock coat, his boots were patent 

leather, and his trousers a dark grey. He 
had generous white cuffs with gold links, 
and his grey gloves, one thumb of which 
had burst when he put them on, he held 
loosely in his hand. He carried a small 
umbrella, rolled to an exquisite tightness. 

A sense of singular correctness pervaded 

his being, and warred with the enormity 

of the occasion for possession of his soul. 

Anon he touched his silk cravat. The 

world smelt of his rosebud. 

He seated himself on a newly re-covered 
chintz armchair, and stuck out the elbow 
of the arm that held his hat. 

*T know,” said Mrs. Walshingham—“* I 
know everything,” and helped him out 
most amazingly. She deepened the im- 
pression he had already received of her 
sense and refinement. She displayed 
an amount of tenderness that touched 
him. 

“This is a great thing,” she said, ‘to 

a mother,” and her hand rested for a 

moment on his impeccable coat sleeve. 

“ A daughter, Arthur,” she explained, “ is 

so much more than a son.” 

Marriage, she said, was a lottery, and 
without love and toleration—there was 
much unhappiness. Her life had not 
always been bright—there had been dark 
days and bright days. She smiled rather 
sweetly. ‘‘ This is a ‘right one,” she said. 

She said very kind and flattering things 
to Kipps, and she thanked him for his 
goodness to her son. (That wasn’t 
anything,” said Kipps.) And then she 
4 expanded upon the theme of her two 
children. ‘‘ Both so accomplished,” she 
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WELLS. 


said, “so clever. I call them my- Twin 
Jewels.” 

Sie was repeating a remark she had 
made at Lympne, that she always said 
her children needed opportunities as other 
people needed air, when she was abruptly 
arrested by the entry of Helen. ‘They 
hung on a pause, Helen perhaps surprised 
by Kipps’ weekday magnificence. Then 
she advanced with outstretched hand. 

Both the young people were shy. 

“‘T jest called round,” began Kipps, 
and became uncertain how to end. 

“Won't you have some tea?” asked 
Helen. 

She walked to the window, looked out 
at the familiar out-porter’s barrow, turned, 
surveyed Kipps for a moment ambigu- 
ously, said, ‘‘ I will get some tea,” and so 
departed again. 

Mrs. Walshingham and Kipps looked 
at one another, and the lady smiled 
indulgently. ‘You two young people 
mustn’t be shy of each other,” said Mrs. 
Walshingham, which damaged Kipps con- 
siderably. 

She was explaining how sensitive Helen 
always had been, even about quite little 
things, when the servant appeared with 
the tea-things, and then Helen followed, 
and taking up a secure position behind 
the little bamboo tea-table, broke the 
ice with officious teacup clattering. Then 
she introduced the topic of a forthcoming 
open-air performance of As You Like It, 
and steered past the worst of the awkward- 
ness, ‘They discussed stage illusion. 

“T mus’ say,” said Kipps, “I don’t 
quite like a play in a theayter. It seems 
sort of unreal some’ow.” 

‘But most plays are written for the 
stage,” said Helen, looking at the sugar. 

“T know,” admitted Kipps. 

They got through tea. 

“Well,” said Kipps, and rose. 

“You mustn’t go yet,” said Mrs. 
Walshingham, rising and taking his hand. 


Copyright 1905 by H. G. Wells. 
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“T’m sure you two must have heaps to 
say to each other,” and so she escaped 
towards the door. 


§ 6. 

Among other projects that seemed 
almost equally correct to Kipps at that 
exalted moment, was one of embracing 
Helen with ardour so soon as the door 
closed behind her mother, and one of 
headlong flight through the open window. 
Then he remembered he ought to hold 
the door open for Mrs. Walshingham, and 
turned from that duty to find Helen 
still standing, beautifully inaccessible, 
behind the tea-things. He closed the 
door and advanced towards her with his 
arms akimbo and his hands upon his coat 
skirts. ‘Then feeling angular, he moved 
his right hand to his moustache. Anyhow 
he was dressed all right. Somewhere at 
the back of his mind, dim and mingled 
with doubt and surprise, appeared the 
perception that he felt now quite differ- 
ently towards her, that something between 
them had been blown from Lympne Keep 
to the four winds of heaven. 

She regarded him with an eye of critical 
proprietorship. 

“Mother has been making up to you,” 
she said, smiling slightly. She added, “It 
was nice of you to come round to see 
her.” 

They stood through a brief pause, as 
though each had expected something 
different in the other and was a little 
perplexed at its not being there. Kipps 
found he was at the corner of the brown- 
covered table, and he picked up a little 
flexible book that lay upon it to occupy 
his mind. 

“T bought you a ring to-day,” he said, 
bending the book and speaking for the 
sake of saying something; and then he 
was moved to genuine speech. ‘ You 
know,” he said, “ I can’t ’ardly believe it.” 

Her face relaxed slightly again. ‘ No?” 
she said, and may have breathed, ‘‘Nor I.” 

“No,” he went on. “It’s as though 
eveything ’ad changed. More even than 
when I got that money. “Ere we are 
going to marry. It’s like being someone 
else. What I feel is ¥ 

He turned a flushed and earnest face 
to her. He seemed to come alive to her 
with one natural gesture. “I don’t now 
things. I’m not good enough. I’m not 
refined. The more you see of me, the 
more you'll find me out.” 


“But I’m going to help you.” 

“You'll ’ave to ’elp me a fearful lot.” 

She walked to the window, glanced out 
of it, made up her mind, turned and 
came towards him, with her hands clasped 
behind her back. 

“All these things that trouble you are 
very little things. If you don’t mind—if 
you will let me tell you things——” 

**T wish you would.” 

“Then I will.” 

“'They’re little things to you, but they 
aren’t to me.” 

“Tt all depends, if you don’t mind 
being told.” 

* By you?” 

“IT don’t expect you to be told by 
strangers.” 

“Oo!” said Kipps, expressing much. 

“You know, there are just a few little 
things. or instance, you know, you are 
careless with your pronunciation. ... You 
don’t mind my telling you?” 

*€T like it,” said Kipps. 

“'There’s aitches.” 

“T know,” said Kipps, and then en- 
dorsingly, “I been told. Fact is, I know 
achap, a Nacter, /e’s told me. He’s told 
me, and he’s going to give me a lesson 
or so.” 

“T’m glad of that. It only requires a 
little care.” 

“Of course, on the stage they got to 
look out. ‘They take regular lessons.” 

“Of course,” said Helen, a little ab- 
sently. 

“‘T dessay I shall soon get into it,” said 
Kipps. 

‘* And then there’s dress,” said Helen, 
taking up her thread again. 

Kipps became pink, but he remained 
respectfully attentive. 

‘You don’t mind?” she said. 

""“Oo-no.” 

“You mustn’t be teo—too dressy. It’s 
possible to be over-conventional, over- 
elaborate. It makes you look like a shop. . 
like a common well-off person. ‘There’s 
a sort of easiness that is better. A real 
gentleman looks right, without looking as 
though he had tried to be right.” 

‘Jest as though ’e’d put on what came 
first ?” said the pupil in a faded voice. 

“Not exactly that, but a sort of ease.” 

Kipps nodded his head intelligently. 
In his heart he was kicking his silk hat 
about the room in an ecstasy of dis- 
appointment. 

““And you must accustom yourself to 
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be more at your ease when your are with 
people,” said Helen. ‘You've only got 
to forget yourself a little and not be 
anxious———” 

“Tl try,” said Kipps, looking rather 
hard at the teapot. ‘I'll do my best to 
try.” 

“T know you will,” she said, and laid 
a hand for an instant upon his shoulder 
and withdrew it. 

He did not perceive her caress. ‘‘One 
has to learn,” he said. His attention was 
distracted by the strenuous efforts that 
were going on in the back of his head to 
translate “I say, didn’ you ought to 
name the day?” into easy as well as 
elegant English, a struggle that was still 
undecided when the time came for them 
to part. : 

He sat for a long time at the open 
window of his sitting-room with an intent 
face, recapitulating that interview. His 
eyes rested at last almost reproachfully 
on the silk hat beside him. ‘“’Ow 7s 
one to know?” he asked. His attention 
was caught by a rubbed place in the 
nap, and still thoughtful he rolled up his 
handkerchief skilfully into a soft ball, and 
began to smooth this down. 

His expression changed slowly. 

“’Ow the Juice is one to know?” he 
said putting down the hat with some 
emphasis. 

He rose up, went across the room to 
the sideboard, and standing there, opened 
and began to read in ‘Manners and 


Rules.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BICYCLE MANUFACTURER. 
S 3, 
So Kipps, embarked upon his engage- 
ment, steeled himself to the high enter- 
prise of marrying above his breeding. 
The next morning found him dressing 
with a certain quiet severity of move- 
ment, and it seemed to his landlady’s 
housemaid that he was unusually dignified 
at breakfast. He meditated profoundly 
over his kipper and his kidney and bacon. 
He was going to New Romney to tell the 
old people what had happened and where 
he stood. And the love of Helen had 
also given him courage to do what 
Buggins had once suggested to him as a 
thing he would do were he in Kipps’ 
place, and that was to hire a motor-car 
for the afternoon. He had an early cold 
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lunch, and then with an air of quiet 
resolution assumed a cap and coat he had 
purchased to this end, and thus equipped 
strolled round, blowing slightly, to the 
motor shop. ‘The transaction was un- 
expectedly easy, and within the hour 
Kipps, spectacled and wrapped about, 
was tootling through Dymchurch. 

‘They came to a stop smartly and neatly 
outside the little toy shop. ‘ Make that 
thing ’oot a bit, will you?” said Kupps. 
“Ves, ‘That’s it.” 

“Whurp,” said the motor-car. ‘* Whurr- 
up.” 

Both his aunt and uncle came out on 
the pavement. “Why, it’s Artie!” cried 
his aunt, and Kipps had a moment of 
triumph. 

He descended to hand-claspings, re- 
moved wraps and spectacles, and the 
motor-driver retired to take “an hour 
off.” Old Kipps surveyed the machinery, 
and disconcerted Kipps for a moment by 
asking him in a knowing tone what they 
asked him for a thing like that. The 
two men stood inspecting the machine and 
impressing the neighbours for a time, and 
then they strolled through the shop into 
the little parlour for a drink. 

“They ain’t settled,” old Kipps had 
said at the neighbours, ‘‘ They ain’t got 
no further than experiments. There’s a 
bit of take-in about each. You take my 
advice and wait, me boy, even if it’s a 
year or two, before you buy one for your 
own use.” (Though Kipps had _ said 
nothing of doing anything of the sort.) 

*“’Ow d’you like that whisky I sent?” 
asked Kipps, dodging the old familiar 
bunch of children’s pails. 

Old Kipps became tactful. ‘“‘It’s a 
very good whisky, me boy,” said old 
Kipps; “I ’aven’t the slightest doubt it’s 
a very good whisky, and cost you a tidy 
price. But—dashed if it soots me! 
‘They put this here Foozle Ile in it, my 
boy, and it ketches me jest ere.” He 
indicated his centre of figure. ‘ Gives 
me the heartburn,” he said, and shook 
his head rather sadly. 

“It’s a very good whisky,” said Kipps. 
“It’s what the actor manager chaps drink 
in London, I ’appen to know.” 

“T dessay they do, my boy,” said old 
Kipps, “but then they’ve ’ad their livers 
burnt out—and I ’aven’t. ‘They ain’t 
dellicat like me. My stummik always ’as 
been extry-dellicat. Sometimes it’s almost 
been as though nothing would lay on it. 
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But that’s in passing. I liked those 
segars. You can send me some more of 
them segars. . . .” 

You cannot lead a conversation straight 
from the gastric consequences of Foozle 
Ile to Love ; and so Kipps, after a friendly 
inspection of a rare old engraving after 
Morland (perfect except for a hole kicked 
through the centre) that his uncle had 
recently purchased by private haggle, 
came to the topic of the old people’s 
removal. 

At the outset of Kipps’ great fortune 
there had been much talk of some 
permanent provision for them. It had 
been conceded they were to be provided 
for comfortably, and the phrase “ retire 
from business” had been very much in 
the air. Kipps had pictured an ideal 
cottage with a creeper always in exuberant 
flower about the door, where the sun 
shone for ever and the wind never blew 
and a perpetual welcome hovered in the 
doorway. It was an agreeable dream, 
but when it came to the point of deciding 
upon this particular cottage or that, and 
on this particular house or that, Kipps 
was surprised by an unexpected clinging 
to the little home, which he had always 
understood to be the worst of all possible 
houses. 

“We don’t want to move in a ’urry,” 
said Mrs. Kipps. 

“When we want to move, we want to 
move for life. I’ve had enough moving 
about in my time,” said old Kipps. 

“We can do here a bit more, now we 
done here so long,” said Mrs. Kipps. 

“You lemme look about a bit /s¢,” 
said old Kipps. 

And in looking about old Kipps found 
perhaps a finer joy than any mere 
possession could have given. He would 
shut his shop more or less effectually 
against the intrusion of customers, and 
toddle abroad seeking new matter for his 
dream ; no house was too small and none 
too large for his knowing inquiries. 
Occupied houses took his fancy more 
than vacancies, and he would remark, 
“You won't be a-livin’ ’ere for ever, even 
if you think you will,” when irate house- 
holders protested against the unsolicited 
examination of their more _ intimate 
premises, .. . 

Remarkable difficulties arose, of a 
totally unexpected sort. 

“Tf we ave a larger ’ouse,” said Mrs. 
Kipps, with sudden bitterness, “‘we shall 


want a servant, and I don’t want no gells 
in the place larfin’ at me, sniggerin’ and 
larfin’ and prancin’ and trapesin’, lardy 
da!” 

“Tf we ’ave a smaller ’ouse,” said Mrs. 
Kipps, “there won’t be room to swing 
a, cat.” 

Room to swing a cat, it seemed, was 
absolutely essential. It was an infrequent 
but indispensable operation. 

“When we do move,” said old Kipps, 
“if we could get a bit of shootin-——” 

“T don’t want to sell off all this here 
stock for nothin’,” said old Kipps. “It’s 
took years to ’cumulate. I put a ticket 
in the winder sayin’ ‘sellin’ orf,’ but it 
‘asn’t brought nothing like a roosh. One 
of these ’ere dratted visitors pretendin’ to 
want an air-gun, was all we ’ad in yester- 
day. Jest an excuse for spyin’ round and 
then go away and larf at you. Nothanky 
to everything, it didn’t matter what. 
That’s ’ow J look at it, Artie.” 

They pursued meandering fancies about 
the topic of their future settlement for a 
a space, and Kipps became more and 
more hopeless of any proper conversational 
opening that would lead to his great 
announcement, and more and more un- 
certain how such an opening should be 
taken. Once indeed old Kipps, anxious 
to get away from this dangerous subject 
of removals, began: “‘ And what are you 
a-doin’ of in Folkestone? I shall have 
to come over and see you one of these 
days”; but before Kipps could get in 
upon that, his uncle had passed into a 
general exposition of the proper treat- 
ment of landladies and their humbugging 
cheating ways, and so the opportunity 
vanished. It seemed to Kipps the only 
thing to do was to go out into the town 
for a stroll, compose an effectual opening 
at leisure, and then come back and dis- 
charge it at them in its consecutive 
completeness. And even out of doors 
and alone, he found his mind distracted 
by irrelevant thoughts. 


§ 2. 

His steps led him out of the High Street 
towards the church, and he leant for a 
time over the gate that had once been 
the winning-post of his race with Ann 
Pornick, and presently found himself in a 
sitting position on the top rail. He had 
to get things smooth again, he knew; his 
mind was like a mirror of water after a 





















































“He was smoking a common briar pipe.” 
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breeze. The image of Helen and his 
great future was broken and mingled into 
fragmentary reflections of remoter things, 
of the good name of Old Methusaleh 
Three Stars, of long dormant memories 
the High Street saw fit, by some trick of 
light and atmosphere, to arouse that after- 
BOON. ... 

Abruptly a fine full voice fiom under 
his elbow shouted, ‘‘ What-O Art!” and 
behold Sid Pornick was back in his 
world, leaning over the gate beside him, 
and holding out a friendly hand. 

He was oddly changed and yet oddly 
like the Sid that Kipps had known. He 
had the old broad face and mouth 
abundantly freckled, the same short nose 
and the same blunt chin, the same odd 
suggestion of his sister Ann without a 
touch of her beauty ; but he had quite a 
new voice, loud and a little hard, and his 
upper lip carried a stiff and very fair 
moustache. 

Kipps shook hands. “I was_ jest 
thinking of yow, Sid,” he said, “ jest this 
very moment, and wondering if ever I 
should see you again—ever. And ’ere 
you are!” 

“One likes a look round at times,” 
said Sid. “ How are you, old chap ?” 

“ All right,” said Kipps. “I just been 
lef——” 

“You aren’t changed much,” inter- 
rupted Sid. 

“En’t I?” said Kipps, foiled. 

“JT knew your back directly I came 
round the corner. Spite of that ’at you 
got on. ‘Hang it,’ I said, ‘that’s Art 
Kipps or the devil.’ And so it was.” 

Kipps made a movement of his neck 
as if he would look at his back and judge. 
Then he looked Sid in the face. ‘“ You 
got a moustache, Sid,” he said. 

“T s’pose you're having your holidays ?” 
said Sid. 

“Well, partly. But I just been 
lef’-——” 

“Pm taking a bit of a holiday,” Sid 
went on. ‘“ But the fact is, I have to 
give myself holidays nowadays. I’ve set 
up for myself.” 

“ Not down here ?” 

“No fear! Tm not a turnip. I’ve 
started in Hammersmith, manufacturing.” 
Sid spoke offhand, as though thére was no 
such thing as pride. 

“Not drapery?” 

“No fear! Engineer. 
bicycles.” 





Manufacture 
He clapped his hand to his 
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breast pocket and produced a number of 
pink handbills. He handed one to Kipps 
and prevented him reading it by explana- 
tions and explanatory dabs of a pointing 
finger, ‘‘That’s our make—my make, to 
be exact: The Red Flag, see ?—I got a 
transfer with my name—Pantocrat tyres, 
eight pounds—yes, ¢#ere—Clinchers ten, 
Dunlops eleven, Ladies’ one pound more 
—that’s the Lady’s, Best machine at 
a democratic price in London. No 
guineas and no discounts—honest trade. 
I build ’em to order. I’ve built,” he 
reflected, looking away seaward—“ seven- 
teen . . . . Counting orders in ’and. 

“Come down to look at the old place 
a bit,” said Sid. “ Mother likes it at 
times.” 

“Thought you'd all gone away.” 

“What! after my father’s death ? No! 
My mother’s come back, and she’s living 
at Muggett’s cottages. ‘he sea air suits 
her. She likes the old piace better than 
Hammersmith and I can afford it. 
Got an old crony or so here. 


Gossip . . . have tea S’pose you ain’t 
married, Kipps ?” 

Kipps shook his head. ‘“I——” he 
began. 


“J am,” said Sid. ‘Married these 
two years, and got a nipper. Proper little 
chap.” 

Kipps got his word in at last. “I got 
engaged day before yesterday,” he said. 

“Ah!” said Sid airily. ‘“That’s all 
right. Who’s the fortunate lady?” 

Kipps tried to speak in an offhand 
way. He stuck his hands in his pockets 
as he spoke. ‘ She’s a solicitor’s daughter,” 
he said, ‘‘in Folkestone. Rather’r nice 
set. County family. Related to the Earl 
of Beauprés——” 

“Steady on!” cried Sid. 

“You see I’ve ’ad a bit of luck, Sid. 
Seen let? money.” 

Sid’s eye travelled instinctively to mark 
Kipps’ garments. “How much?” he 
asked. 

“’Bout twelve ’undred a year,” said 
Kipps, more off-handedly than ever. 

“Lord!” said Sid, with a note of 
positive dismay, and stepped back a 
pace or two, 

“My granfaver it was,” said Kipps, 
trying hard to be calm and simple. ‘“‘Ardly 
knew I ’ad a granfaver. And then— 
bang! When o’ Bean, the solicitor, told 
me of it, you could ’ave knocked me 
down , 
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“Ow much?” demanded Sid, with a 
sharp note in his voice. 

“Twelve ’undred pound a year—’proxi- 
mately, that is . A 

Sid’s attempt at genial unenvious con- 
gratulation did not last a minute. He 
shook hands-with an unreal heartiness, 
and said he was jolly glad. “It’s a 
bloomin’ stroke of Luck,” he said. “ It’s— 
a bloomin’ stroke of Luck,” he repeated, 
“that’s what it is,” with the smile fading 
from his face. ‘Of course, better you 
’ave it than me, o’ chap. So I don’t envy 
you, anyhow. J couldn’t keep it, if I did 
ave it.” 

“’Ow’s that?” said Kipps, a little 
hipped by Sid’s patent chagrin. 

“T’m a Socialist, you see,” said Sid. 
“T don’t ’old with Wealth. What és 
Wealth ? Labour robbed out of the poor. 
At most it’s only yours in Trust. Least- 
ways, that’s ’ow JZ should take it.” He 
reflected. ‘‘’The Present distribution of 
Wealth,” he said, and — Then he 
let himself go, with unmasked bitterness. 
“Tt’s no sense at all. It’s jest dam’ 
foolishness. Who’s going to work and 
care in a muddle like this? Here first 
you do—something anyhow—of the 
world’s work, and it pays you hardly 
anything ; and then it invites you to do 
nothing, nothing whatever, and pays you 
twelve hundred pounds a year. Who's 
going to respect Jaws and customs when 
they come to dam’ silliness like that?” 
He repeated, ‘‘ Twelve hundred pounds a 
year !” 

At the sight of Kipps’ face he relented 


slightly. “It’s not you Im_ thinking 
of, o’ man; it’s the system. Better you 
than most people. Still——” He laid 


both hands on the gate and repeated ,to 
himself, “Twelve ’undred a year. . . 
Gee-Whizz, Kipps! You'll be a swell!” 

“T shan’t,” said Kipps, with imperfect 
conviction. “ No fear.” 

“You can’t ’ave money like that and 
not swell out. You'll soon be too big to 
speak to—’ow do they put it?—a mere 
mechanic like me.” 

“No fear, Siddee,” said Kipps with 
conviction. “TI ain’t that sort.” 

“Ah!” said Sid, with a sort of unwilling 
scepticism, ‘‘ money ‘ll be too much for 
you. Besides—you'’re caught by: a swell 
already.” 

“?Ow d’yer mean ?” 

“That girl you’re going to marry. 
Masterman says y 
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**Qo’s Masterman ? ” 
“ Rare good chap I know-—takes my 


first-floor front room. Masterman says 
it's always the wife pitches the key. 
Always. ‘There’s no social differences — 
till women come in.” 

“Ah!” said Kipps profoundly. ‘ You 
don’t know.” 

Sid shook his head. ‘‘ Fancy!” he 
reflected, ‘‘ Art Kipps! Twelve 
"Undred a Year!” 

Kipps tried to bridge that opening gulf. 
** Remember the Hurons, Sid ?” 

** Rather,” said Sid. 

* Remember that wreck ?” 

“T can smell it now—sort of sour 
smell.” 

Kipps was silent for a moment with 
reminiscent eyes on Sid’s still troubled 
face. 

*T say, Sid, ’ow’s Ann 2?” 

** She’s all right,” said Sid. 

** Where is she now ?” 


“In a place Ashford.” 

“On }” 

Sid’s face had become a shade sulkier 
than before. ‘The fact is,” he said, 


“we don’t get on very well together. J 
don’t hold with service. We’re common 
people, I suppose, but I don’t like it. 
I don’t see why a sister of mine should 
wait at other people’s tables. No, Not 
even if they got Twelve ’Undred a Year.” 

Kipps tried to change the point of 
application. “ Remember ‘ow you came 
out once when we were racing here ? 

She didn’t run bad for a girl.” 

And his own words raised an image 
brighter than he could have supposed, 
so bright it seemed to breathe before him, 
and did not fade altogether even when 
he was back in Folkestone an hour or 
so later. 

But Sid was not to be deflected from 
that other rankling theme by any remi- 
niscences of Ann. 

*T wonder what you will do with all 
that money,” he speculated. ‘“‘ I wonder 
if you will do any good at all. I wonder 
what you quid do. You should hear 
Masterman. He’d tell you things. Sup- 
pose it came to me: what should I do? 
It’s no good giving it back to the state 
as things are. Start an Owenite _profit- 
sharing factory, perhaps. Or a new 
Socialist paper. We want a new Socialist 
paper. 

He tried to drown his personal chagrin 
in elaborate exemplary suggestions. . . 
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§ 3. 

“T must be gettin’ on to my motor,” 
‘said Kipps at last, having to a large 
extent heard him out. 

“What! Got a motor?” 

“No!” said Kipps  apologetically. 
“Only jobbed for the day.” 

“’Ow much?” 

* Five pounds.” 

“ Keep five families for a week ! Good 
Lord!” That seemed to crown Sid’s 
disgust. 

Yet drawn by a sort of fascination he 
came with Kipps, and assisted at the 
mounting of the motor. He was pleased 
to note it was not the most modern of 
motors, but that was the only grain of 
comfort. Kipps mounted at once, after 
one violent agitation of the little shop-door 
to set the bell a-jangle and warn his uncle 
and aunt. Sid assisted with the great 
fur-lined .overcoat, and examined the 
spectacles. 

‘Good-bye, o’ chap!” said Kipps. 

* Good-bye, o’ chap!” said Sid. 

The old people came out to say good- 
bye. 

Old Kipps was radiant with triumph. 
*“’Pon my sammy, Artie! Tm a goo’ 
mind to come with you,” he shouted ; 
and then, “I got something you might 
take with you !” 

He dodged back into the shop and 
returned with the perforated engraving 
after Morland. 

“You stick to this, my boy,” he said. 
“You get it repaired by someone who 
knows. It’s the most vallyble thing I got 
you so far, you take my word.” 

“Warrup!” said the motor, and tuff, 
tuff, tuff, and backed and snorted while 
old Kipps danced about on the pavement 
as if foreseeing complex catastrophes, and 
told the driver, “ That’s all right.” 

He waved his stout stick to his receding 
nephew. Then he turned to Sid: ‘‘ Now, 
if you could make something like that, 
young Pornick, you migh¢ blow a bit !” 

“T’ll make a doocid sight better than 
that before I done,” said Sid, hands deep 
in his pockets. 

* Not you,” said old Kipps. 

The motor set up a prolonged sobbing 
moan and vanished round the corner. 
Sid stood motionless for a space, unheeding 
some further remark from old Kipps. 
The young mechanic had just discovered 
that to have manufactured seventeen 
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bicycles including orders in hand is not 
so big a thing as he had supposed, and 
such discoveries try one’s manhood. . . 

“Oh, well!” said Sid at last, and turned 
his face towards his mother’s cottage. 

She had got a hot teacake for him, and 
she was a little hurt that he was dark and 
preoccupied as he consumed it. He had 
always been such a boy for teacake, and 
then when one went out specially and got 
him one ! 

He did not tell her—he did not tell 
anyone—he had seen young Kipps. He 
did not want to talk about Kipps for a bit 
to anyone at all. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PUPIL LOVER. 
“ee 

WueEN Kipps came to reflect upon his 
afternoon’s work, he had his first inkling of 
certain comprehensive incompatibilities 
lying about the course of true love in his 
particular case. He had felt without 
understanding the incongruity between 
the announcement he had failed to make 
and the circle of ideas of his aunt and 
uncle. It was this rather than the want 
of a specific intention that had silenced 
him, the perception that when he travelled 
from Folkestone to New Romney, he 
travelled {from an atmosphere where his 
engagement to Helen was sane and 
excellent to an atmosphere where it 
was only to be regarded with incredulous 
suspicion, Coupled and associated with 
this jar, was his sense of the altered 
behaviour of Sid Pornick, the evident 
shock to that ancient alliance caused by 
the fact of his enrichment, the touch of 
hostility in his ‘* You'll soon be swelled 
too big to speak to a poor mechanic like 
me.” Kipps was unprepared for the 
unpleasant truth : that the path of social 
advancement is and must be strewn with 
broken friendships. ‘This first protrusion 
of that fact caused a painful confusion in 
his mind. It was speedily to protrude in 
a far more serious fashion in relation to 
the “hands” from the Emporium, and 
Chitterlow. 

From the day at Lympne Castle his 
relations with Helen had entered upon a 
new footing. He had prayed for Helen 
as good souls pray for Heaven, with as 
little understanding of what it was he 
prayed for. And now that period of 






























standing humbly in the shadows before 
the shrine was over, and the goddess, her 
veil of mystery flung aside, had come 
down to him and taken hold of him, a 
good strong firm hold, and walked by 
his side... . She liked him. What was 
singular was that very soon she had kissed 
him thrice, whimsically, upon the brow, 
and he had never kissed her at all. He 
could not analyse his feelings, only he 
knew the world was wonderfully changed 
about them ; but the truth was that though 
he still worshipped and feared her, though 
his pride in his engagement was ridicu- 
lously vast, he loved her now no more. 
That subtle something woven of the 
most delicate strands of self-love and 
tenderness and desire, had vanished im- 
perceptibly ; and was gone now for ever. 
But that she did not suspect in him, nor 
as a matter of fact did he. 

She took him in hand in perfect good 
faith, She told him things about his 
accent, she told him things about his 
bearing, about his costume, and his way 
of looking at things. She thrust the 
blade of her intelligence into the tenderest 
corners of Kipps’ secret vanity, she 
slashed his most intimate pride to bleed- 
ing tatters. He sought very diligently to 
anticipate some at least of these inform- 
ing thrusts by making great use of Coote. 
But the unanticipated made a_ brave 
number. 

She found his simple willingness a very 
lovable thing. Indeed, she liked him 
more and more. ‘There was a touch of 
motherliness in her feelings towards him. 
But his upbringing and his associations 
had been, she diagnosed, “awful.” At 
New Romney she glanced but little ; that 
was remote. But in her inventory—she 
went over him as one might go over a 
newly taken house, with impartial thorough- 
ness—she discovered more proximate 
influences: surprising intimations of noc- 
turnal “ sing-songs,”’—she pictured it as 
almost shocking that Kipps should sing 
to the banjo—much low-grade wisdom 
treasured from a person called Buggins, — 
“Who zs Buggins?” said Helen—vague 
figures of indisputable vulgarity, Pearce 
and Carshot, and more particularly a very 
terrible social phenomenon, Chitterlow. 

Chitterlow blazed upon them with un- 
heralded oppressive brilliance, the first 
time they were abroad together. 

They were going along the front of the 
Leas to see a school play in Sandgate—at 
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the last moment Mrs. Walshingham had 
been unable to come with them—when 
Chitterlow loomed up into the new world. 
He was wearing the suit of striped flannel 
and the straw hat that had _ followed 
Kipps’ payment in advance for his course 
in elocution, his hands were deep in his 
side pockets and animated the corners of 
his jacket, and his attentive gaze at the 
passing loungers, the faint smile under 
his boldly drawn nose, showed him 
engaged in studying character—no doubt 
for some forthcoming play. 

“What HO!” said he, at the sight of 
Kipps, and swept off the straw hat with 
so ample a clutch of his great flat hand 
that it suggested to Helen’s startled mind 
a conjuror about to palm a halfpenny. 

“Ello, Chitt’low,” said Kipps, a little 
awkwardly, and not saluting. 

Chitterlow hesitated. ‘“ Half a mo’, 
my boy,” he said, and arrested Kipps by 
extending a large hand over his chest. 
“Excuse me, my dear,” he said, bowing 
like his Russian count by way of apology 
to Helen and with a smile that would 
have killed at a hundred yards. He 
affected a semi-confidential grouping of 
himself and Kipps while Helen stood in 
white amazement. 

“* About that play,” he said. 

“’Ow about it ?” asked Kipps, acutely 
aware of Helen. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Chitterlow. 
“ There’s a strong smell of syndicate in 
the air, I may tell you—Strong.” 

“'That’s aw right,” said Kipps. 

“You needn’t tell everybody,” said 
Chitterlow with a transitory confidential 
hand to his mouth, which pointed the 
application of the ‘ everybody’ just a trifle 
too strongly. ‘But I think it’s coming 
off. However—I mustn’t detain you now. 
So long. You'll come round, eh?” 

“ Right you are,” said Kipps. 

“ To-night ?” 

* At eight.” 

And then, and more in the manner of 
a Russian prince than any common count, 
Chitterlow bowed and withdrew. Just 
for a moment he allowed a conquering 
eye to challenge Helen’s, and noted her 
for a girl of quality... 

There was a silence between our lovers 
for a space. 

“That,” said Kipps, with an allusive 
movement of the head, ‘‘ was Chitt’low.” 

**Is he a friend of yours ?” 

“Ina way. .... You see—I met’im. 
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Leastways ’e met me. Run into me 
with a bicycle ’e did, and so we got 
talking together.” 

He tried to appear at his case. 
young lady scrutinised his profile. 

‘What is he?” 

“’F’s a Nacter chap,” said Kipps. 
“ Leastways ’e writes plays.” 

“ And sells them ?” 

“ Partly . Different people. 
he sells . . . It’s all right, reely. 
to tell you about him before.” 

Helen looked over her shoulder to 
catch a view of Chitterlow’s retreating 
aspect. It did not compel her complete 
confidence. 

She turned to her lover, and said in a 
tone of quiet authority, * You must tell 
me all about Chitterlow. Now.” 

The explanation began kw 

The school play came almost as a relief 
to Kipps. In the flusterment of going 
in he could almost forget for a time 
his Laocoon struggle to explain, and in 
the intervals he did his best to keep 


The 


Shares 
I meant 


forgetting. But Helen with a_ gentle 
insistence resumed the explanation of 
Chitterlow as they returned towards 
Folkestone. 


Chitterlow was confoundedly difficult 
to explain. You could hardly imagine ! 

There was an almost motherly anxiety 
in Helen’s manner, blended with the 
resolution of a schoolmistress to get to 
the bottom of the affair. Kipps’ ears 
were soon quite brightly red. 

“ Have you seen one of his plays ?” 

*** F's tole me about one.” 

‘** But on the stage ?” 

“No. He/’asn’t ’ad any on the stage 
yet. That’s all coming... .” 

“Promise me,” she said in conclusion, 
“you won't do anything without consult- 
ing me.” 

And of course Kipps promised. 
no!” 

They went on their way in silence. 

“One can’t know everybody,” said 
Helen in general. 

** Of course,” said Kipps, “in a sort of 
way it was him that helped me to my 
money.” And he indicated in a confused 


*OQo— 


manner the story of the advertisement. 
“*T don’t like to drop ’im all at once,” he 
added. 

Helen was silent for a space, and when 
she spoke she went off at a tangent. 
“We shall live in London—soon,” she 
remarked. 


“Tt’s only while we are here.” 
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It was the first intimation she gave him 
of their post-nuptial prospects. 

“We shall have a nice little flat some- 
where not too far west, and there we shall 
build up a circle of our own.” 


§ 2. 


All that declining summer Kipps was the 
pupil lover. He made an extraordinarily 
open secret of his desire for self-improve- 
ment—indeed, Helen had to hint once 
or twice that his modest frankness was 
excessive —and all this new circle of friends 
did, each after his or her manner, every- 
thing that was possible to supplement 
Helen’s efforts and help him to ease and 
skill in the more cultivated circles to 
which he had come. Coote was still the 
chief teacher, the tutor—there are so many 
little difficulties that a man may take to 
another man that he would not care to 
propound to the woman he loves—but 
they were all, so to speak, upon the staff. 
Even the freckled girl said to him once, in 
a pleasant way, ‘‘ You mustn’t say ‘ contre 
temps,’ you must say ‘contraytom,’ ” when 
he borrowed that expression from 
“ Manners and Rules,” and she tried at his 
own suggestion to give him clear ideas 
upon the subject of ‘as’ and ‘has.’ A 
certain confusion between these words 
was becoming evident, the firstfruits of a 
lesson from Chitterlow on the aspirate. 
Hitherto he had discarded that dangerous 
letter almost altogether, but now he 
would pull up at words beginning with 
‘h’ and draw a sawing breath—rather 
like a startled kitten—and then aspirate 
with vigour. 

Said Kipps one day, “ As’e?—I should 
say, ah—Has ’e? Ye know, I got a lot 
of difficulty over them two words, which 
is which ? ” 

‘Well, “Aas” 
‘has’ is a verb.” 

“T know,” said Kipps; “but when is 
‘has’ a conjunction, and when is ‘as’ 
a verb?” 

“Well,” said the freckled girl, pre- 
paring to be very lucid: “it’s Aas when 
it means one has, meaning having, but 
if it isn’t it’s as. As for instance, one 
says ’°e—I mean fe—He has. But one 
says ‘as he has,’ ” 

““T see,” said Kipps. 
say, ‘as ’e’?” 

“No, if you are asking a question you 
say has ’e—I mean he—’as he?” She 





is a conjunction, and 


“So I ought to 











blushed quite brightly, but still clung to 
her air of lucidity. 

“T see,” said Kipps. He was about 
to say something further, but he desisted. 
“T got it much clearer now. as ’e? 
Has’eas. Yes.” 

“Tf you remember about having.” 

“Oo I will,” said Kipps. 

Miss Coote specialised in Kipps’ 
artistic development. She had early 
formed an opinion that he had consider- 
able artistic sensibility, his remarks on 
her work had struck her as decidedly 
intelligent, and whenever he called round 
to see them she would show him some 
work of art—now an illustrated book, now 
perhaps a colour print of a Botticelli, 
now the Hundred Best Paintings, now 
“ Academy Pictures,” now a German art 
handbook, and now some magazine of 
furniture and design. “I know you like 
these things,” she used to say, and Kipps 
said, “Oo I do.” He soon acquired a 
little armoury of appreciative sayings. 
When presently the Walshinghams took 
him up to the Arts and Crafts, his de- 
portment was intelligent in the extreme. 
For a time he kept a wary silence, and 
suddenly pitched upon a colour print. 
“That’s rather nace,” he said to Mrs. 
Walshingham. “ That lill thing. There.” 
He always said things like that by pre- 
ference to the mother rather than to 
the daughter, unless he was_ perfectly 
sure, 

He quite took to Mrs, Walshingham. 
He was impressed by her conspicuous 
tact and refinement: it seemed to him 
that the ladylike could go no further. 
She was always dressed with a delicate 
fussiness that was never disarranged, and 
even a sort of faded quality about her 
hair and face and bearing and emotions 
contributed to her effect. Kipps was not 
a big man, and commonly he did not 
feel a big man; but with Mrs. Walsh- 
ingham he always felt enormous and 
distended, as though he was a navvy who 
had taken some disagreeable poison which 
puffed him up inside his skin as a pre- 
liminary to bursting. He felt, too, as 
though he had been rolled in clay and his 
hair dressed with gum. And he felt that 
his voice was strident, and his accent like 
somebody swinging a crowded pig’s pail 
in a free and careless manner. All this 
increased and enforced his respect for 
her. Her hand, which flitted often and 
again to his hand and arm, was singularly 
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well-shaped and cool. “Arthur,” she 
called him from the very beginning. 

She did not so much positively teach 
and tell him as tactfully guide and infect 
him. Her conversation was not so much 
didactic as exemplary. She would say, 
“‘T do like people to do” so-and-so. She 
would tell him anecdotes of nice things 
done, of gentlemanly feats of graceful 
consideration ; she would record her neat 
observations of people in trains and 
omnibuses—how, for example, a man had 
passed her change to the conductor, 
‘quite a common man he looked,” but 
he had lifted his hat. She stamped 
Kipps so deeply with the hat-raising habit 
that he would uncover if he found himself 
in the same railway ticket-office with a 
lady and so stand ceremoniously until 
the difficulties of change drove him to an 
apologetic provisional oblique resumption 
of his headgear. . . . And robbing these 
things of any air of personal application, 
she threw about them an abundant talk 
about her two children—she called them 
her ‘Twin Jewels quite frequently—about 
their gifts, their temperaments, their 
ambition, their need of opportunity. They 
needed opportunity, she would say, as 
other people needed air. 

In his conversations with her Kipps 
always assumed, and she seemed toassume, 
that she was to join that home in London 
Helen foreshadowed, but he was surprised 
one day to gather that this was not to be 
the case. “It wouldn’t do,” said Helen 
with decision. “We want to make a 
circle of our own.” 

“ But won’t she be a bit lonely down 
here ?” asked Kipps. 

*'There’s the Waces, and Mrs. Prebble, 
and Mrs. Bindon Botting, and—lots of 
people she knows.” And Helen dis- 
missed this possibility. . . 

Young Walshingham’s share in the 
educational syndicate was smaller. But 
he shone out when they went to London 
on that Arts and Crafts expedition. ‘Then 
this rising man of affairs showed Kipps 
how to buy the more theatrical weeklies 
for consumption in the train, how to buy 
and what to buy in the way of cigarettes 
with gold tips and shilling cigars, and 
how to order hock for lunch and sparkling 
Moselle for dinner, how to calculate the 
fare of a hansom cab—penny a minute 
while he goes—how to look intelligently 
at an hotel tape, and how to sit still in 
a train like a thoughtful man instead of 
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talking like a fool and giving yourself 
away. And he too would glance at the 
good time coming when they were to be 
in London for good and all. 

That prospect expanded and developed 
particulars. It presently took up a large 
part of Helen’s conversation. Her con- 
versations with Kipps were never of a 
grossly sentimental sort—there was a 
shyness of speech in that matter with 
both of them—but these new adumbra- 
tions were at least as interesting and not 
so directly disagreeable as the clear-cut 
intimations of personal defect that for a 
time had so greatly chastened Kipps’ 
delight in her presence. ‘The future 
presented itself with an almost perfect 
frankness as a joint campaign of Mrs. 
Walshingham’s ‘Twin Jewels against the 
Great World, with Kipps in the capacity 
of baggage and supply. ‘They would still 
be dreadfully poor, of course—this amazed 
Kipps, but he said nothing—until “ Brud- 
derkins ” began to succeed, but if they 
were clever and lucky they might do a 
great deal. 

When Helen spoke of London a brood- 
ing look, as of one who contemplates 
a distant country, came into her eyes. 
Already it seemed they had the nucleus 
of aset. Brudderkins was a member of 
the Theatrical Judges, an excellent and 
influential little club of journalists and 
literary people, and he knew Shimer and 
Stargate and Whiffle of the ‘Red 
Dragon,” and besides these were the 
Revels. They knew the Revels quite 
well. Sidney Revel, before his rapid rise 
to prominence as a writer of epigrammatic 
essays that were quite above the ordinary 
public, had been an assistant master 
at one of the best Folkestone schools, 
Brudderkins had brought him home to 
tea several times, and it was he had first 
suggested Helen should try and write. 
“It’s perfectly easy,” Sidney had said. 
He had been writing occasional things for 
the evening papers and for the weekly 
reviews even at that time. Then he 
had gone up to London, and had almost 
unavoidably become a dramatic critic, 
Those brilliant essays had followed, and 
then ‘‘ Red Hearts a-Beating,” the romance 
that had made him. It was a tale of 
spirited adventure, full of youth and 
beauty and naive passion and generous 
devotion—bold, as the Bookman said, and 
frank in places, but never in the slightest 
degree morbid. He had met and 
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married an American widow with quite 
a lot of money, and they had made a very 
distinct place for themselves, Kipps learnt, 
in the literary and artistic society of 
London. Helen seemed to dwell on the 
Revels a great deal—it was her exemplary 
story ; and when she spoke of Sidney—she 
often called him Sidney —she would 
become thoughtful. She spoke most of 
him naturally, because she had still to 
meet Mrs. Revel. . . . Certainly they 
would be in the world in no time, even if 
the distant connexion with the Beauprés 
family came to nothing. 

Kipps gathered that with his marriage 
and the movement to London they were 
to undergo that subtle change of name 
Coote had first adumbrated. ‘They were 
to become “ Cuyps,” Mr. and Mrs. 
Cuyps. Or was it Cuyp? 

*“ T’ll be rum at first,” said Kipps. “I 
dessay I shall soon get into it,” he said. . . . 

So in their several ways they all contri- 
buted to enlarge and refine and exercise 
the intelligence of Kipps. And behind 
all these other influences, and, as_ it 
were presiding over and correcting these 
influences, was Kipps’ nearest friend, 
Coote, a sort of master of the ceremonies. 
You figure his face, blowing slightly with 
solicitude, his slate-coloured, projecting, 
but not unkindly eye intent upon our hero. 
The thing, he thought, was going off 
admirably. He studied Kipps’ character 
immensely. He would discuss him with 
his sister, with Mrs. Walshingham, with 
the freckled girl, with anyone who would 
stand it. “ He is an interesting character,” 
he would say, ‘‘ likeable—a sort of gentle- 
man by instinct. He takes to all these 


things. He improves every day. He'll 
soon get Sang Froid. We took him up 
just in time. He wants now Well, 





next year perhaps, if there is a good 
Extension Literature course, he might go 
in for it. He wants to go in for some- 
thing like that.” 

“ He’s going in for his bicycle now,” 
said Mrs. Walshingham. 

“That’s all right for summer,” said 
Coote, “but he wants to go in for some 
serious intellectual interest, something to 
take him out of himself a little more. 
Savoir Faire and self-forgetfulness is more 
than half the secret of Sang Froid.” .... 


§ 3. 
The world as Coote presented it 
was in part an endorsement, in part an 
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“He looked up and there was Ann,” 
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amplification and in part a rectification of 
the world of Kipps—the world that derived 
from the old couple in New Romney and 
had been developed in the Emporium— 
the world in fact of common British life. 
There was the same subtle sense of social 
gradation that had moved Mrs. Kipps to 
prohibit intercourse with labourers’ child- 
ren, and the same dread of anything 
“common” that had kept the personal 
quality of Mr. Shalford’s establishment so 
high. But now a certain disagreeable doubt 
about Kipps’ own position was removed, 
and he stood with Coote inside the sphere 
of gentlemen assured. Within the sphere 
of gentlemen there are distinctions of rank 
indeed, but none of class; there are the 
Big People, and the modest refined gentle- 
manly little people like Coote, who may 
even dabble in the professions and 
counterless trades; there are lords and 
magnificences and there are gentlefolk who 
have to manage, but they can all call on one 
another, they preserve a general equality of 
deportment throughout, they constitute 
that great state within the state, Society, 
or at any rate they make believe they do. 

“ But reely,” said the Pupil, ‘not what 
you call being in Society ? ” 

*“ Yes,” said Coote. ‘‘ Of course, down 
here one doesn’t see much of it, but 
there’s local society. It has the same 
rules.” 

* Calling and all that ?” 

‘*Precisely,” said Coote. 

Kipps thought, whistled a bar, and 
suddenly broached a question of con- 
science. “I often wonder,” he said, 
“whether I oughtn’t to dress for dinner— 
when I’m alone ’ere.” 

Coote protruded his lips and reflected. 
“Not full dress,” he adjudicated, ‘ that 
would be a little excessive. But you 
should change, you know. Put on a mess 
jacket and that sort of thing—easy dress. 
That is what Z should do, certainly, if I 
wasn’t in harness—and poor.” 

He coughed modestly and patted his 
hair behind. 

And after that the washing bill of Kipps 
quadrupled, and he was to be seen at 
times by the bandstand with his light 
summer overcoat unbuttoned to give a 
glimpse of his nice white tie. He and 
Coote would be smoking the gold-tipped 
cigarettes young Walshingham had pre- 
scribed as ‘chic’ and appreciating the 
music highly. ‘“That’s—puff—a_ very 
nice bit,” Kipps would say, or better, 
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“'That’s nace.” And at the first grunts 
of the loyal anthem up they stood with 
religiously uplifted hats. Whatever else 
you might call them, you could never call 
them disloyal. 

The boundary of Society was admittedly 
very close to Coote and Kipps, and a 
leading solicitude of the true gentleman 
was to detect clearly those ‘beneath’ him 
and to behave towards them in a proper 
spirit. “It’s jest there it’s so ’ard for 
me,” said Kipps. He had to cultivate a 
certain ‘distance,’ to acquire altogether 
the art of checking the presumption of 
bounders and old friends. It was diffi- 
cult, Coote admitted. 

“T got mixed up with this lot ’ere,” 
said Kipps. ‘“ That’s what’s so harkward 
—I mean awkward.” 

“You could give them a hint,” said 
Coote. 

“Ow ?” 

“Oh !—the occasion will suggest some- 
thing.” 

The occasion came one _ early-closing 
night, when Kipps was sitting in a canopy 
chair near the bandstand, with his summer 
overcoat fully open and a_ new gibus 
pulled slightly forward over his brow, 
waiting for Coote. They were to hear the 
band for an hour and then go down to 
assist Miss Coote and the freckled girl in 
trying over some of Beethoven’s duets—if 
they remembered them, that is, sufficiently 
well. And as Kipps lounged back in his 
chair and occupied his mind with his 
favourite amusement on such evenings, 
which consisted chiefly in supposing that 
everyone about him was wondering who 
he was, came a rude rap at the canvas 
back and the voice of Pearce. 

“It’s nice to be a gentleman,” said 
Pearce, and swung a penny chair into 
position, while Buggins appeared smiling 
agreeably on the other side and leant 


upon his stick. He was smoking a 
common briar pipe ! 
Two real ladies, very fashionably 


dressed and sitting close at hand, glanced 
quickly at Pearce and then away again, 
and it was evident ¢hetr wonder was at an 
end. 

“ He’s all right,” said Buggins, removing 
his pipe and surveying Kipps. 

“ Ello, Buggins!” said Kipps, not too 
cordially. “ ’Ow goes it ?” 

“All right. Holiday’s next week. If 


you don’t look out, Kipps, I shall be on 
Eh 2?” 


the Continong before you. 























“Vou going t’ Boologne ?” 

“Ra-ther. ‘ Parley vous Francey.’ You 
bet.” 

* JT shall ’ave a bit of a run over there 
one of these days,” said Kipps. 

There came a pause. Pearce applied 
the top of his stick to his mouth for a 
space and regarded Kipps. ‘Then he 

i glanced at the people about them. 

“T say, Kipps,” he said, in a distinct 
loud voice, ‘‘see ’er Ladyship lately ?” 

Kipps perceived the audience was to be 
impressed, but he responded half-heartedly. 
“No, I ’aven'’t,” he said. 

“She was along of Sir William the 
other night,” said Pearce, still loud and 
clear, “‘and she asked to be remembered 
to you.” 

It seemed to Kipps that one of the two 
ladies smiled faintly and said something to 
the other, and then certainly they glanced 
at Pearce. Kipps flushed scarlet. “ Did 
she?” he answered. 

Buggins laughed good-humouredly over 
his pipe. 

“Sir William suffers a lot from his 
gout,” Pearce continued, unabashed. 

(Buggins much amused with his pipe 
between his teeth.) 

Kipps became aware of Coote at hand. 

Coote nodded rather distantly to 
Pearce. “Hope I haven’t kept you 
waiting, Kipps?” he said. 

“T kep’ a chair for you,” said Kipps, 
and removed a guardian foot. 

“But you've got your friends,” said 
Coote. 

“Oh, we don’t mind,” said Pearce 
cordially,—‘ the more the merrier ;” and, 
“Why don’t you get a chair, Buggins ?” 

3uggins shook his head in a sort 
of aside to Pearce, and Coote coughed 
behind his hand. 

“ Been kep’ late at business?” asked 
Pearce, 

Coote turned quite pale, and pretended 
not to hear. His eyes sought in space 
for a time, and with a convulsive move- 
ment he recognised a distant acquaintance 
and raised his hat. 

Pearce had also become a little pale. 
He addressed himself to. Kipps in an 
undertone. ‘Mr. Coote, isn’t he?” he 
asked. 

Coote addressed himself to 
directly and exclusively. His 
had the calm of extreme tension. “I’m 
rather late,” he said. ‘I think we ought 
almost to be going on now.” 


Kipps 
manner 
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Kipps stood up. 
he said. 

‘“Which way are you going?” said 
Pearce, standing also, and brushing some 
crumbs of cigarette ash from his sleeve. 

For a moment Coote was breathless. 
“Thank you,” he said, and gasped. Then 
he delivered the necessary blow: “I don’t 
think we’re in need of your society, you 
know,” and turned away. 

Kipps found himself falling over chairs 
and things in the wake of Coote, and then 
they were clear of the crowd. 

lor a space Coote said nothing, then 
he remarked abruptly, and quite angrily 
for him: “IT think that was awful 
cheek !” 

Kipps made no reply. 

The whole thing was an_ interesting 
little object-lesson in ‘distance,’ and it 
stuck in the front of Kipps’ mind for a 
long time. He had particularly vivid the 
face of Pearce with an expression between 
astonishment and anger. He felt as 
though he had struck Pearce in the face 
under circumstances that gave Pearce no 
power to reply. He did not attend very 
much to the duets, and even forgot at the 
end of one of them to say how perfectly 
lovely it was. 


“That’s all right,” 


§ 4. 


But you must not imagine that the 
national idea of a gentleman, as Coote 
developed it, was all a matter of deport- 
ment and selectness, a mere isolation 
from debasing and vulgarising associations. 
There is a serious side, a deeper aspect 
of the true True Gentleman. The True 
Gentleman does not wear his heart on 
his sleeve. He is calm above his deeps. 
For example, he is deeply religious, as 
Coote was, as Mrs. Walshingham was, 
but outside the walls of a church it never 
appears, except perhaps now and then in 
a pause, in a profound look, in a sudden 
avoidance. In quite a little while Kipps 
also had learnt the pause, the profound 
look, the sudden avoidance, that final 
refinement of spirituality, impressionistic 
piety. 

And the True Gentleman is patriotic 
also. When one saw Coote lifting his hat 
to the National Anthem, then perhaps one 
got a glimpse of what patriotic emotions, 
what worship, the polish of a gentleman 
may hide. Or singing out his deep notes 
against the Hosts of Midian, in the St. 
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Stylites choir ; then indeed you plumbed 
his spiritual side : 
Christian, dost thou heed them, 
On the holy ground, 
How the hosts of Mid-i-an 
Prowl and prowl around ! 
Christian, up and smai-it them. . . 


But these are but gleams and glimpses. 
For the rest, all these things—religion, 
nationality, passion, money, politics ; much 
more so those cardinal issues birth and 
death—the True Gentleman skirted about, 
and became facially rigid towards, and 
ceased to speak, and blew. 

“One doesn’t talk of that sort of 
thing,” Coote would say with a gesture of 
the knuckly hand. 

“Q’ course,” Kipps would reply, with 
an equal significance. 

Profundities. Deep, as it were, blowing 
to deep. 

One does not talk, but on the other 
hand one is punctilious to do. Actions 
speak. Kipps—in spite of the fact that 
the Walshinghams were more than a little 
lax — Kipps, who had formerly flitted 
Sunday after Sunday from one Folkestone 
church to another, had now a sitting of 
his own, paid for duly, at St. Stylites. 
There he was to be seen always at the 
surpliced evening service and sometimes 
of a morning, dressed with a_ sober 
precision, and with an eye on Coote in 
the chancel. No difficulties now about 
finding the place in his book! He 
became a communicant again—he had 
lapsed soon after his confirmation, when 
the young lady in the costume-room who 
was his adopted sister left the Emporium 
—and he would sometimes go round to 
the vestry for Coote, after the service. 
One evening he was introduced to the 
Hon. and Rev. Densmore. He was 
much too confused to say anything, and 
the noble circle had nothing to say, but 
indisputably they were introduced. . . . 

No,—you must not imagine that the 
national ideal of a gentleman is without 
its ‘serious side,” without even its stern 
and uncompromising side. ‘The mind no 
doubt refuses to figure Coote displaying 
extraordinary refinements of courage 
upon the stricken field, but in the walks 
of peace there is sometimes sore need 
of sternness. Charitable as one may be, 
one must admit there are people who do 
things, impossible things, people who 
place themselves ‘out of it” in countless 
ways, people, moreover, who are by a 
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sort of predestination out of it from the 
beginning, and against these Society has 
invented a terrible protection for its 
Cootery—the Cut. It is excommunica- 
tion. You may be cut by an individual, 
you may be cut by a set, or you may be 
—and this is so tragic that beautiful 
romances have been written about it— 
“Cut by the County.” One figures Coote 
discharging this last duty and cutting 
somebody: Coote, erect and pale, never 
speaking, going past with eyes of pitiless 
slate, lower jaw protruding a little, face 
a 

It never dawned upon Kipps that he 
would one day have to face this terrible 
font, to be to Coote not only as one dead 
but as one gone more than a stage or so in 
decay, cut and passed, banned and outcast 
for ever. It never dawned on Coote... . 

Yet so it was to be! 

One cannot hide any longer that all 
this fine progress of Kipps is doomed to 
end in collapse. So far, indeed, you have 
seen him ascend. You have seen him 
becoming more refined and careful day 
by day, more carefully dressed, less 
clumsy in the ways and methods of social 
life. You have seen the gulf widening 
between himself and his former associates, 
I have brought you at last to the vision of 
him, faultlessly dressed and posed, in an 
atmosphere of candlelight, and chanting, 
in his own sitting in one of the most 
fashionable churches in Folkestone. 

All the time I have refrained from the 
lightest touch upon the tragic note that 
must now creep into my tale. But there 
was something interwoven in his being. . . . 


CHAPTER 
DISCORDS. 


VI. 


§ 1. 

One day Kipps set out upon his newly- 
mastered bicycle to New Romney, to break 
the news of his engagement to his uncle 
and aunt—this time positively. He was 
now a finished cyclist, but as yet an un- 
seasoned one ; the south-west wind, even in 
its summer guise, as one meets it in the 
Marsh, is the equivalent of a reasonable 
hill, and ever and again he got off and 
refreshed himself by a spell of walking. 
He was walking just outside New Romney 
preparatory to his triumphal entry (one 
hand off), when abruptly he came upon 
Ann Pornick, 

It chanced he was thinking about her 











at the time. He had been thinking 
curious things: whether, after all, the 
atmosphere of New Romney and the 
Marsh had not some difference, some 
faint impalpable quality that was missing 
in the great and fashionable world of 
Folkestone behind there on the hill. 
Here there was a homeliness, a famili- 
arity. _He had noted, as he_ passed, 
that old Mr. Cliffordown’s gate had been 
mended with a fresh piece of string. In 
Folkestone he didn’t take notice, and he 
didn’t care, if they built three hundred 
houses. Come to think of it, that was 
odd. It was fine and grand to have 
twelve hundred a year, it was fine to go 
about on trams and omnibuses and think 
not a person aboard was as rich as oneself, 
it was fine to buy and order this and that, 
and never have any work to do, and to 
be engaged to a girl distantly related to 
the Earl of Beauprés ; but yet there had 
been a zest in the old time out here, a 
rare zest in the holidays, in sunlight, on 
the sea beach, and in the High Street, 
that failed from these new things. He 
thought of those bright windows of holi- 
day that had seemed so glorious to him 
in the retrospect from his apprentice days. 
It was strange that now, amidst his present 
splendours, they were glorious still ! 

All those things were over now-~per- 
haps that was it! Something had hap- 
pened to the world, and the old light 
had been turned out. He himself was 
changed, and Sid was changed, terribly 
changed, and Ann no doubt was changed. 

He thought of her with the hair blown 
about her flushed cheeks as they stood 
together after their race... . 

Certainly she must be changed, and all 
the magic she had been fraught with, to 
the very hem of her short petticoats, gone 
no doubt for ever. And as he thought 
that, or before and while he thought it, 
for he came to all these things in his own 
vague and stumbling way, he looked up, 
and there was Ann ! 

She was seven years older, and greatly 
altered ; yet for the moment it seemed to 
him that she had not changed at all. 

“Ann!” he said ; and she, with a lifting 
note: ‘It’s Art Kipps !” 

Then he became aware of changes— 
improvements. She was as pretty as she 


had promised to be, her blue eyes as dark 
as his memory of them, and with a quick, 
high colour ; but now Kipps, by several 
inches, was the taller again. 


She 


was 
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dressed in a simple grey dress that showed 
her very clearly as a straight and healthy 
little woman, and her hat was Sundayfied 
with pink flowers. She looked soft and 
warm and welcoming. Her face was 
alight to Kipps with her artless gladness 
at their encounter. 

*“Tt’s Art Kipps !” she said. 

“Rather,” said Kipps. 

“You got your holidays?” 

It flashed upon Kipps that Sid had 
not told her of his great fortune. Much 
regretful meditation upon Sid’s behaviour 
had. convinced him that he himself was 
to blame for exasperating boastfulness in 
that affair, and this time he took care not 
to err in that direction. 

“T’m taking a bit of a ’oliday,” he said. 

**So’m I,” said Ann. 

“You been for a walk ?” asked Kipps. 

Ann showed him a bunch ot wayside 
flowers. 

“Tt’s a long time since I seen you, 
Ann. Why, ’ow long must it be? Seven 
—eight years, nearly.” 

“Tt don’t do to count,” said Ann. 

“Tt don’t look like it,” said Kipps, 
with the slightest emphasis. 

“You got a moustache,” said Ann, 
smelling her flowers and looking at him 
over them, not without admiration. 

Kipps blushed. . . . 

Presently they came to the bifurcation 
of the roads. “I’m going down this way 
to mother’s cottage,” said Ann. 

**T’ll come a bit your way if I may.” 

In New Romney social distinctions 
that are primary realities in Folkestone 
are absolutely non-existent, and it seemed 
quite permissible for him to walk with Ann, 
for all that she was no more than a 
servant. They talked with remarkable ease 
to one another, they slipped into a vein 
of intimate reminiscence in the easiest 
manner. In a little while Kipps was 
amazed to find Ann and himself at this : 

“ You r’member that half-sixpence ? ” 

“ What you cut for me ?” 

“ Yes.” 

**T got it still.” 

She hesitated. ‘ Funny, wasn’t it ?” she 
said, and then, “ You got yours, Artie?” 

“ Rather,” said Kipps. ‘ What do you 
think ?” and wondered in his heart of 
hearts why he had never looked at that 
half-sixpence for so long. 

Ann smiled at him frankly. “I didn’t 
expect you'd keep it,” she said. “I 
thought often—it was silly to keep mine. 
17 
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sesides,” she reflected, ‘it didn’t mean 
anything really.” 

She glanced at him as she spoke and 
met his eye. 

Qh, didn’t it!” said Kipps, a little 
late with his response, and realising his 
infidelity to Helen even as he spoke. 

“Tt didn’t mean much anyhow,” said 
Ann. “ You still in the drapery ?” 

“I'm living at Folkestone,” began 
Kipps, and decided that that sufficed. 
“ Pidn’t Sid tell you he met me?” 

“No! Here?” 

“Yes. The other day. 
or more ago.” 

“That was before I came.” 

“Ah! that was it,” said Kipps. 

“?h’s got on,” said Ann. “Got ’is 
own shop now, Artie.” 

‘°F tole me.” 

Theyfound themselves outside Muggett’s 
cottages. “You going in?” said Kipps. 

“1 s’pose so,” said Ann. 

They both hung upon the pause. 
took a plunge. 

**D’you often come to New Romney ?” 
she asked. 

“ T ride-over a bit at times,” said Kipps. 

Another pause. Ann held out her 
hand. ‘I’m glad I seen you,” she said. 

Extraordinary impulses arose in neg- 
lected parts of Kipps’ being. ‘ Ann,” he 
said, and stopped. 

“Ves,” said she, and was bright to him. 

They looked at one another. 

All and more than all of those first 
emotions of his adolescence had come 
back to him. Her presence banished a 
multitude of countervailing considerations, 
It was Ann more than ever. 
breathing close to him, with her soft- 
looking lips a little apart and gladness in 
her eyes, 

“Tm awfully glad to see you again,” 
he said ; “it brings back old times.” 

“ Doesn’t it ?” 

Another pause. He would have liked 
to have had a long talk to her, to have 
gone for a walk with her or something, to 
have drawn nearer to her in any con- 
ceivable way, and above all to have had 
some more of the appreciation that shone 
in her eyes ; but a vestige of Folkestone 
still clinging to him told him it “ wouldn’t 
do.” “ Well,” he said, “I must be getting 
on,” and turned away reluctantly, with a 
will under compulsion. . . 

When he looked back from the corner 


’Bout a week 


Ann 
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She stood. 


(To be continued.) 





she was still at the gate. 
a little disconcerted by his retreat. He 
felt that. He hesitated for a moment, 
half turned, stood and suddenly did great 
things with his hat. ‘That hat! The 
wonderful hat of our civilisation ! 

In another minute he was engaged in 
a singularly absent-minded conversation 
with his uncle about the usual topics. 

_His uncle was very anxious to buy 
him a few upright clocks as an investment 
for subsequent sale. And there were also 
some very nice globes, one terrestrial and 
the other celestial, ina shop at Lydd, that 
would look well in a drawing-room, and 
inevitably increase in value. . . . Kipps 
either did or did not agree to this pur- 
chase, he was unable to recollect. 

The south-west wind perhaps helped 
hin back; at any rate he found himself 
through Dymchurch without havingnoticed 
the place. There came an odd effect 
as he drew near Hythe. The hills on 
the left and the trees on the right seemed 
to draw together and close in upon him 
until his way was straight and narrow. 
He could not turn round on that treach- 
erous, half-tamed machine ; but he knew 
that behind him, he knew so well, spread 
the wide, vast flatness of the Marsh 
shining under the afternoon sky. In 
some way this was material to his thoughts. 
And as he rode through Hythe he came 
upon the idea that there was a consider- 
able amount of incompatibility between 
the existence of one who was practically 
a gentleman and of Ann. 

In the neighbourhood of Seabrook he 
began to think he had, in some subtle 
way, lowered himself by walking along 
by the side of Ann, ... After all, she 
was only a servant. 

Ann! ; 

She called out all the least gentlemanly 
instincts of his nature. ‘There had been 
a moment in their conversation when he 
had quite distinctly thought it would 
really be an extremely nice thing for 
some one to kiss her lips. . . . ‘There 
was something warming about Ann—at 
least for Kipps. She impressed him 
as having somewhen during their vast 
interval of separation contrived to make 
herself in some distinctive way his. 

Fancy keeping that half-sixpence all this 
time ! 

It was the most flattering thing that 
had ever happened to Kipps. 


She was perhaps 








HERE has never been a time, I 
think, when so many were looking 

forward to the possibility of a 
newspaper career. There is a feeling 
on the one hand that the professions are 
overcrowded, and on the other that newer 
fields, to which applied science and 
business beckon, offer at the outset slower 
advances and less attractive experiences 
The idea of being brought into contact 
with all forms of public life, of seeing 
great transactions and watching the actors 
in them, of writing from day to day the 
history of a marvellous age—all this 
naturally fascinates the ardent and 
aspiring mind, It is true, too, that the 
young man of good qualifications ‘gets 
quicker returns in newspaper work than 
elsewhere. If he studies law, three or 
four years more must be taken out of 
his life after graduation before he can 
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’ 


enter upon his vocation; and then he 
has the cheerful prospect of starvation for 
as many more before clients begin to find 
him out. A similar duty confronts the 
medical student, and patients often display 
a similar backwardness about coming 
forward to the youthful doctor’s room. 
But the college graduate who may take 
a chance dssignment on a busy day in 
an editor’s book, may find himself with 
as many more as he cares for within 
a fortnight, and may presently secure 
a modest salary that, with health and 
industry, at once puts him beyond want. 
Then there are fascinations in the sense 
of influence, in the power to reach the 
public attention or shape public opinion— 
even in the facility for coming in contact 
with important men and getting somewhat 
behind the scenes in transactions that 
interest the whole community. ‘The 
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notion is spreading, too, that a newspaper 
is beginning, as long since in France, to 
take the old place of the lawyer’s office 


as a path to entry on public service. ‘The 
very name by which (for want of a better) 
foreign newspaper writers have taken to 
designating themselves,  ‘“‘ publicists,” 
seems to many a hint at a more attractive 
pursuit than defending a rogue or pre- 
scribing pills and potions. 

It cannot be denied that there is a 
certain justice in many of these con- 
siderations. And yet the first advice 
a competent and experienced newspaper 
man is apt to give a young aspirant will 
be the old one, “‘Don’t.” It is an irregular, 


exacting, exposing, tempted life. It 
demands intense and __long-continued 


application ; breaks into all manner of 
engagements ; entails its hardest work 
at moments when everybody else is at 
leisure ; and requires, even when pursued 
by gentlemen, under the direction of 
a gentleman, occasional situations from 
which a gentleman’s first impulse is to 
shrink. 


The Press and its Drawbacks. 


Besides, there are, after all, fewer 
prizes in it than in the old professions. 
Any reader can count up forty or fifty 
men in New York who have won dis- 
tinction and fortune in the law. Can you 
count half as many who are doing as well 
in both particulars on the newspapers ? 
Nor can it be said that the tendency 
in the law appears yet to be towards 
diminishing the number or value of these 
prizes. Among newspapers it does not 
seem to be that way. Great success does 
not always bring esteem, fortune, or 
permanence. The lower walks of the 
business are enormously overcrowded ; 
competition is not always scrupulous, and 
the pay is apt to be very small. Within 
the lifetime of the boys now in the 
preparatory schools the changes have 
been almost revolutionary. While they 
were largely physical at the outset, they 
necessarily opened the way to moral 
changes as striking. 

The cost of raw materials has been 
reduced from two-thirds to three-fourths ; 
the cost of composition one-half, the cost 
of printing in a greater proportion than 
either. Meantime the supply of the raw 
material has become almost unlimited $ 
the speed with which news can be put in 
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type has been so greatly increased that 
columns of new matter, and pages if need 
be, can be set within an hour of the time: 
when the paper must reach its readers ; 
and the speed with which printing can be 
done has been so revolutionised that it is 
easier to catch mails and news companies 
and newsboys at the earliest hour desired 
with an edition of a hundred thousand 
now than it used to be with an edition of 
five or ten thousand. 


The War against Secrets. 


Obviously the business results from 
these revolutionary changes in the 
methods of the business were inevitable, 
no matter what the sentiments, or wishes, 
or even principles of the men engaged in 
it. Nothing could prevent either a great 
reduction in price or a great increase in 
size, or both; and nothing could then 
wholly avert the moral changes which 
soon began to accompany this unexampled 
facility of production, 

It would be unjust not to give the 
other side of the picture. While evil 
traits of the newspaper have been in- 
creasingly developed under the cheapness 
of production, an expansion of facilities, 
and craze for mere circulation, there are 
other changes as marked and most bene- 
ficial. The flippancy of our American 
newspapers, which so vexed the soul of 
Matthew Arnold, certainly continues, as 
well as their deplorable addiction to the 
use and invention of slang. But they are 
more generally well written than they 
were fifteen years ago, and are often more 
attractively arranged. The number of 
young college-bred men whom they enlist 
grows steadily larger. They are better 
informed on the subjects they discuss, or 
at least they have acquired and organised 
far better means of gathering information. 
They glean news with amazing thorough- 
ness, and they exhaust it from the most 
secluded and guarded hiding-places with 
the mysterious energy of an air-pump. 
Whoever has had to do with public affairs 
has learned that, as all nature is in con- 
spiracy against a vacuum, so under the 
guidance of the newspapers the world 
around them is in conspiracy against a 
secret. They cover the earth with their 
correspondents. They study the progress 


and even the politics of all nations. 
They give foreign news by cable with 
tenfold the fulness of a few years ago. 




















Almost every first-class newspaper has its 
own special cable letter from London or 


Paris. In fact, the ocean lines are used 
as freely now by the press as the line to 
Washington formerly was. A _ rate of 
fifty cents a word from China, and of far 
more from the Philippines, does not 
check the full daily reports, 

We have seen the startling changes of 
the last twenty years. What is to be 
expected and prepared for in the next 
twenty? It is safe to predict that the 
better class of daily newspapers and their 
readers may come to a mutual under- 
standing that less quantity and better 
quality would be mutually advantageous. 
The Saturday Review once called Macaulay 
the father of picturesque reporters, and 
Dickens has often been called their prince. 
No doubt these are ambitious models ; 
but the press that sent MacGahan to a 
European war and Harding Davis and 
Bigelow to an American one, and has 
developed so many of our most popular 
authors from its ranks, can rise above the 
present wordy and tedious level of telling 
the news whenever the editors and their 
readers agree that it is desirable. 


The Demand for Good Writing. 


In that direction lies one of the best 
hopes for the future of the best news- 
papers. Fewer words; shorter stories, 
better told; fewer two pound a week 
reporters, who can write only by main 
strength and awkwardness, and more men 
who have learned the capacities of the 
English tongue. Fewer men whose chief 
idea is to rake in all the rubbish they can 
and label it with startling headlines, and 
more men who know what is worth telling 
and know how to single it out from the 
mass of rubbish. Fewer mere photo- 
graphers in nonpareil, whose sole idea is 
to set down in fine type everything they 
see ; and more artists who know what to 
see and how to make, in words, a picture 
of it,—that is the line of progress for an 
intelligent press, worthy of an intelligent 
community, 

But, first of all, the public must make 
up its mind that the merit of a paper, its 
enterprise, its resources, and its importance 
are not determined by the number of its 
pages ; that ‘paper is made out of cord- 
wood, and costs a penny a pound; that 
type is set by steam, and that white sheets 
can be run through printing machines in 
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any number you want in any big office at 
the rate of 109,000 an hour. -If the 
people continue to want quantity, as they 
certainly seem to do now, the quantity 
will no doubt continue to be printed— 
though Sheridan’s ghost should hiss in 
every editor’s ear that easy printing, even 
more than easy writing, makes cursed hard 
reading. 


There is only one Royal Road. 


If now there should be some still unwise 
enough to persist in an intention to take 
up newspaper work, the simplest advice 
to give them, and about as practical as 
any they are likely to follow, is to imitate 
Lord Bacon, and take all knowledge for 
their province. ‘The average newspaper 
man on the great dailies is far better 
educated to-day than twenty years ago, 
but the standard of qualifications is likely 
in the next twenty to be higher still. 
Like most of my colleagues on the press, 
I have little faith in “ schools of journal- 
ism,” or in “courses in journalism,” or 
in ‘lectures on journalism ” either. The 
only place to learn the newspaper business 
is in a newspaper office, and you have to 
be caught tolerably young to learn it at 
all. But the place to acquire some of the 
qualifications for the work is the place 
where one gets the best general education 
the world affords. Above all, it must be 
an education that teaches you to see 
straight and to think straight, and there- 
fore its very foundation must not be 
undermined by too eager a search for 
easy electives. 

We may next look for whatever will 
facilitate wide acquisition and persuasive 
expression. One must first know things 
and where to find things, and next know 
how to interest people in your way of 
telling these things, and in your reasoning 
about them. Knowledge, real knowledge, 
not a smattering of the history of your 
country, is indispensable, and no historical 
knowledge will come amiss. Constitu- 
tional and international law, at least, one 
must know, and if one can take a full 
coursé so much the better. Moderr 
languages will be most helpful, and in 
our great newspapers a reading knowledge 
of at least three of them—French, German 
and Spanish—becomes every year more 
desirable. The literature of your own 
language should be studied until you 
learn to use the noble tongue to express 
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to the best advantage and in the fewest 
words whatever you have to say. You 
should know your own country. You 
should know foreign countries, and thus 
chasten the notions that wisdom began 
with us, and that liberty and intelligence 
hardly exist elsewhere. You should know 
the people, the plain, everyday, average 
man, the man in the street—his con- 
dition, his needs, his ideas, and his 
notions —and you should learn early that 
he is not likely to be overpowered by 
your condescension when you attempt to 
reason with him. 


Patience, Judgment, and Power. 


Finally, the man who succeeds is a 
man who has not undervalued what he 
is undertaking. ‘This work is as varied, 
as exacting, and as responsible as any 
known to our modern civilisation, if not 
also the most potential for good or ill. 
It calls for patience, for moderation, for 
quick and accurate perception, for de- 
liberate judgment, for resolute purpose, 
and for what the politicians call staying 
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power. No man who cannot, like the 
pugilist, “take punishment,” has any 
business in it. No man who lets his 
nerves or his passions run away with his 
ice-cold judgment has any business in it. 

But to him who is called, the oppor- 
tunity is beyond estimate. ‘lo him are 
given the keys of every study, the entry 
to every family, the ear of every citizen 
when at ease and in his most receptive 
moods—powers of approach and of per- 
suasion beyond those of the Protestant 
pastor or the Catholic confessor. He is 
by no means a prophet; but, reverently 
be it said, he is a voice in the wilderness 
preparing the way. He is by no means 
a priest, but his words carry wider and 
farther than the priest’s, and he preaches 
the gospel of humanity. He is not a 
king, but he nurtures and trains the 
king, and the land is ruled by the public 
opinion he evokes and shapes. If you 
value this good land the Lord has given 
us, if you would have a soul in this 
marvellous civilisation and a lifting power 
for humanity, look well to the nurture 
and training of your king. 


THE NEW YVETTE GUILBERT. 


THE SONGS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY CHARLES 


HE metamorphosed Yvette Guilbert 
has reconquered London. Did you 
recognise in the eighteenth-century 
lady who sang so softly and sweetly the 
idyls of her day, the Yvette of Montmartre 
and of the music-halls of the Champs 
Elysées? No longer the “Chanson rosse,” 
the terrible realism of “Ma Tante” and 
the “Fiacre.” The stringent couplets of 
Bruant and Jules Jouy, sung at the “Am- 
bassadeurs,” have disappeared in the melodies 
of the gallant age of powder and puff, of 
swords and buckles, of ribbons and flounces, 
of great ladies and shepherdesses. 

On the walls of that charming house in 
the Boulevard Berthier, overlooking the 
fortifications of Paris, where Mme Guilbert- 
Schiller and her husband live, is a portrait 
of Yvette as “la ville-lumiére” first knew 
her. Her slender form is enveloped in a 
tight-fitting dress of the simplest char- 
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acter; on her hands and arms are those 
famous long black gloves which are legendary 
and almost symbolical. 

To-day the face that is crowned with an 
aureola of auburn hair is more matured ; 
the figure is fuller, and the dress, what a 
world of difference! It is no longer Paris- 
on-the-hill ; it is the Pompadour. One 
would say: here isa Marchioness of Lancret 
come to life. Yvette has changed her at- 
mosphere, changed her “ genre.” She must 
have made discoveries in her new country. 
From “ fin-de-siécle ” to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is a long journey. 

“ Your impressions?” I asked, just as one 
questions the traveller from a far-off clime. 

“T have many,” she said. 

These old-time songs, she told me, throw 
a curious and intimate light’ upon public 
and private manners. You learn of events 
that have not come into history. 


Great 
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personages are hinted at under initials” 
whilst the song-writers remain anonymous 
for fear of the Bastille. You have the same 
idea on the’ Boulevards to-day, when they 
treat in doggerel of a scandal or some 
topical event. Many episodes in court-life, 
some tragic, some gay, are touched upon in 
these songs. For instance, there is the death 
of the Du Barry, and the King and Queen 
are often alluded to under a thin disguise. 

“It has taken seven years to collect my 
songs,” she said. ‘ There are twelve thou- 
sand of them. When I die, I shall leave 
them to the library at the Opera, which is 
poorly off in such documents.” 


The Fragrance of Old Sonz. 


The characteristics of each epoch are 
reflected in its songs, just as they are 
reflected in its music. Compare, if you 


will, the compositions of Mozart with those 
of Wagner. The one seems to express in 
his themes the harmony of the fireside, the 
other the noise, the thunder, the distractions 
of an age of electricity and machinery. It 
was an epoch of leisure and refinement, 
this eighteenth century, and its songs are 
conceived in that vein. How could you 
sing of an assassin, when you were wearing 
a blue-satin corsage, hooped skirts, and red 
roses in your hair? It was the time of 
pretty gardens and pretty women, graceful 
and Watteau-like. People’s nerves were 
calm, and they were wholesome and com- 
fortable in their ideas. When you took a 
week to go fifteen hundred kilometres by 
coach, life did not possess the strenuousness 
and irritation that it does to-day. 


Art all Supreme. 


“Strictly from the point of view of your 
art, there is utility in these revivals ?” 

“Unquestionably. An artist must always 
study the past for his ideas ; he cannot learn 
anything from the new. That is why the 
painter goes to Rome to sit at the feet of the 
old masters, and the manufacturer of fabrics 
to those cities which preserve the work of 
the old looms.” 

“Art is supreme; it is the ‘greatest 
good.’” 

Madame Guilbert had crossed the room, 
opened an early eighteenth-century piano- 
forte, which bore the name of Erard—one 
of their first instruments—and with skilful 
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It awoke 
the soul of the centuries ; a minuet flowed 
therefrom, subtle and harmonious, soft with 
the softness of a guitar. 

“The founder of Christianity was an 


fingers had touched the chords. 


artist,” she continued. “Did He not go 
upon the mountains to preach to the people 
of the beauty of the sun, of the earth, of the 
trees and flowers? Did He not insist on 
the grand harmony of love—of the love ot 
our neighbours? It is impossible for an 
artist to be bad: if he is bad, then he is 
not a complete artist. How can you stir the 
people in their deepest emotions, bring them 
to laughter and to tears, unless your soul is 
white? If people are to be touched, the 
artist must be a fine-tempered instrument, 
responsive to all good impulses, capable of 
distilling harmonies.” 

“Ts the practical spirit necessarily antago- 
nistic to the artistic ?” 

“By no means: England. is the land 
practical par excellence, yet it has led the 
world in decorative art. Your William Morris 
has taught the manufacturers that it is 
profitable to produce art wall-papers and 
furniture and articles to beautify the home.” 


Her Love of England. 


The “divette” talked, with the sincerity 
and enthusiasm that belong to her, of kindred 
topics. Her views on life are always original, 
always uttered in the tone of conviction, 
Sometimes, with a sprightly phrase, she 
recalled the “ gaminerie” of other days, but 
here was evidently a maturer, a deeply 
serious Yvette. Of England she has many 
happy memories and a warm admiration. 
The people are charming and cordial; the 
hotels are marvels of luxury ; the theatres, 
in a structural sense, the finest in the world. 

Yvette speaks in warmest appreciation of 
the musicians who compose her tiny com- 
pany. It is not the easiest thing to find 
performers upon these old instruments— 
upon the clavecin, the viol, and the double- 
bass—but Madame Schiller has been emi- 
nently successful. 

“Nanny is the Paganini of the double- 
bass,” she remarked. ‘‘ You know what a 
terrible thing it is as a rule, but in his hands 
it becomes a delight and a revelation. ‘/e 
perds mon latin’ if it does not revolutionise 
London.” 

London, indeed, has been revolutionised, 
and Madame Guilbert has kept her “ Latin.” 
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THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE PICTURE-MAN. 





BERTHA DEANE-FREEMAN. 


Yea, they are ‘like--and it may be— 


But how does the Picture-man know ? 


es / F you are in search of copy, scrape 
acquaintance with Devenish,” said 
the Art Critic to the Journalist. 

“ Paul Devenish?” 

“ Exactly. Our century's greatest painter 
and oddest crank... .” 

The Journalist was seeking in his brain 
among half-forgotten scraps of fact and 
fancy. 

“ Paul Devenish . . 
mused. 

The Art Critic nodded. 

“ Just so. His only child, a lad of 
twenty, came to grief ona tiger-shoot near 
Hyderapore, some months ago. 

“ The boy, who inherited his father’s 
genius and wanted to set up a studio of his 
own, was despatched by his parents to do 
a little globe-trotting and shoot big game ; 
but tigers are Vandals concerning Art.” 

“And he had a mother?” said the 
Journalist. 

“ Yes. Lwent to Melbury Road and saw 
her to-day, the phantom of her former self, 
but a beautiful woman for all that. 
Devenish elected that she should give us 
tea in the studio. It is hung round with 
pictures of their boy ...and he whispered 
that it was the first time she had entered 
the room...sincee... I can tell you I 
did not relish that tea. Mrs. Devenish 
retired to a lounge, and fixed a gase of 
fascinated horror on the tiger-skin hearth- 
rug; she was despair embodied in her 
gorgeous draperies. Of a truth, Deventsh’s 
method ts startling. In answer to my 
question, he assured me that he was now 
quite idle, absolutely devoid of any inspira- 
tion, which is essential to his painting. 
Hey, presto! When I was going he 


. son... tiger!” he 


followed me to the door and informed me 
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that an inspiration had come to him 
and he is about to begin work at once ! 
The Journalist's eyes regarded Pall Mall, 
as a panorama, from the club window. 
“TI pity that man’s wife,” he said. 


I 


In the Melbury Road studio Paul Deven 
ish was hard at work. He had arranged 
a scene of wintry magnificence, with un- 
erring skill, his wife posing in the fore- 
ground. The chill sunshine threw out 
generously the tawny effects of soft furs, 
great “ Edwin Molyneux” chrysanthemums, 
and the folds of the woman’s velvet gown. 
She leant slightly foward, a superb tiger- 
skin at her feet, one shoe-point resting on 
the cruel striped head: it was her boy's 
first trophy, sent home with a bombastic 


letter . and had been amply avenged 
since ! 
She had sat thus for several hours 


during each day, motionless save for the 
tumultuous throbbing of the heart, whose 
agony was intensified by environment, and 
depicted in her face. She was tortured 
by the smiling picture of her son in 
boating flannels confronting her from the 
wall, by the snarling lips and powerful 
claws of the dead Thing beneath her 
foot. and by every concise word that 
fell from her husband ! 

That he had peremptorily requested 
her to sit to him was accepted as a matter 
of course. Had he not married her for 
the dedication of her face to Art?. 
But she noticed, with a resentment dull as 
it was futile, that he exerted his ingenuity 
to make her heart-wound bleed afresh. 
Hitherto she had passionately refused to 
learn the details of Laddie’s misadventure, 








THE PALL 
and Devenish had acquiesced in shielding 
her so far with a tolerant recognition of 
her weakness. But to-day, as he furiously 
painted, he did not spare her... and 
her tongue was powerless to remonstrate. 
“Jove! it was grim. There were three 
fellows there, and they could do no- 
thing !”, Silent, she cowered down 
among the sables about her, while his 
keen eyes travelled rapidly from her face 
to the canvas, and his slow, cultured 
speech continued. ‘“ Laddie was always 
reckless, but it seems to have been sheer 
bad luck. Perched, as they all were, in 
the machan erected by the shikaris in the 
boughs of a giant tree, he was the first to 
see the brute gliding beneath.”. . . ‘The 
dainty studio, containing curios gathered 
from all corners of the world, rocked 
before her. She held her breath with 
a stifling, horrible curiosity to hear more, 
“They were about to fire... when 
Laddie fell”... 

Beneath the cunning brush of her 
husband she saw her Tragedy grow. She 
was indifferently familiar with the perfec- 
tion of outline and colouring which he 
loved to reproduce, but her own features 
repulsed her now. 

“No one knew how it occurred, but they 
saw him crash down headlong . . .” 

Her laddie ! 

“ Right into the tiger’s jaws. Hardly a 
sound was heard. . . . Without hesitation, 
he trotted swiftly into the dense jungle 
with his booty. ... They all fired 
then, shakily wide of the mark, and no 
more has yet been discovered of... 
either!” <A ragged chrysanthemum petal 
fluttered down on her hair from one of 
the plants behind her. She brushed it 
aside. ‘‘ The kid originally destined for 
the brute’s delectation escaped with its 
life !” 

** And what do you think happened .. . 
then ?” 

“Then? Have you seen a cat with a 
mouse ?” 

She put her hands to her head with 
a dazed movement, her eyes upon him 
He was ordering her to be still... 
irritably waving a long arm and a smudged 
palette. With the lower part of his face 
protruding at that angle, and his slightly 
flattened nose, of what did he remind her ? 
She thought of the ‘“‘ Monkey-Brand” 
artist, and laughed out hysterically. 


“* Devenish has given me a treat to-day,” 
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remarked the Art Critic THe stretched 
out a lasy hand for his long tumbler, and 
sipped appreciatively. 

“I have been favoured with a private 
peep at his latest masterpiece, and it will 
give me sincere pleasure to write him up !” 

“* Did vou see his wife?” the Journalist 
asked. 

“ Not in the flesh, but on canvas. She 
is invariably his model, and this time he 
has surpassed himself. But it is awful /” 
The Art Critic shuddered enjoyably. 

“He has painted her as ‘ Despair, 
looking very much as I saw her that day 
in the studio I told you of; but he has 
accentuated, of course. Inher surroundings 
there is a subtle suggestion of luxury, done 
in sepia and amber, and his meaning ts 
wholly conveyed by her face! Tt points 
out how useless are the pomps and vanities 
to ease a broken heart, you understand... . 
Paul Devenish’s conception of ‘ Despair’ 
will live |” 

The Journalist's teeth damaged his cigar. 

“ By the way, 1 ventured to speak out an 
idea that occurred to me... the triumph of 
beauty that would have been achieved by 
that face and form if enhanced solely by 
the halo of happiness, and painted thus !— 
bereft of misery and magnificence, with a 
background of field-flowers, perhaps, and 
Joy trradiating every feature. He grasped 
my meaning, though crudely put... and I 
left him digesting the notion |” 


it, 


Worn out in mind and body, the 
painter's wife posed for the companion 
picture to “ Despair.” She had posed for 
many days, while her husband worked in 
arace with ‘Time, for the two pictures 
were to be on view together, and should 
already have been sent for the verdict of 
the Powers at Burlington House. 

Mrs, Devenish, in her loose white robe, 
looked down on her hands filled with 
fragrant sprays of may, and a smile of 
intense bitterness curled her lips. ‘The 
graceful form and simple hedge-blossoms 
had been faithfully transmitted to canvas, 
but the face was still a mere outline, 
having been left to the last. In_ her 
features did the painter expect to find his 
conception of ‘ Happiness” materialised ? 
She knew what the world suspected not 
of its favourite, that Paul Devenish utterly 
lacked imagination ; he could paint . 
what he saw/ And so she smiled. 

“An hour more of light!” remarked 























Devenish. He flung down his brush with 
a gesture of exhaustion, and his glance 


wandered uncertainly to his wife. He 
moved to her side. ‘Listen! The light 
is going, but I must tell you . . . are you 


brave enough to bear good news ?” 

His tone was tender to her unaccus- 
tomed ears. 

“There can be no good news now that 
there is no Laddie ! ” 

His nervous fingers closed upon hers. 
“What if it concerns Laddie? Hush! 
Be calm, and I shall tell you all. There 
is a chance—nay, a certainty that Laddie 
is living !” 

He was speaking slowly, impressively 
above the bowed head of the woman... . 
who had slipped down to the floor and 
huddled at his feet on a rug... the 
tigerskin that had done duty in the picture 
Despair.” 

“The fact is stranger than a fairy tale.” 
I have cabled to the right quarters for 
particulars, but there is no doubt in my 


mind. You know Vereker, the Art 
Critic, has a brother holding a civil ap- 


pointment in Surabad? He wrote home 
fragments of a story, with which my friend 
came to me to-day, the story concerning 
our boy.” 

He paused, but she mutely signalled to 
him to go on. 

“Tt seems that a band of Dacoits, 
making their way through the jungle, 
came upon an English lad senseless beside 
the dead body of a tiger. When he 
recovered consciousness, they found that 
shock had deprived him of his senses ; 
he could give no account of himself, and 
knew not even his own name, though 
perfectly docile to deal with. He was 
otherwise uninjured, save for a_ badly 
scarred shoulder. For reasons best 
known to themselves, the little band did 
not return to the haunts of white men and 
report their discovery, but they brought 
the lad along with them. They ultimately 
drifted to Surabad, where they got into 
trouble, and the brother of the Art Critic 
was instrumental in arresting the ring- 
leader. This man told him of the Sahib 
in their care and the boy was 
brought to Vereker’s house, where he is 
under a doctor’s Cfe- ae 

She was weeping silently, faint with the 
flood of overwhelming happiness engulfing 
her. He had not told her all, but he 


must have good proof that this was indeed 
their son. 


She asked herself, as she 
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wept, how she had lived without Laddie ! 
But she must have known, must have 
been vaguely conscious, that it was quite 
impossible he should have been taken 
from her for ever. It seemed to her that 
she had awaited this day. 

“ My theory is that the tiger had been 
mortally wounded, after all, by one of the 
shots fired, and so, after a short run, 
dropped dead beside his victim. Vere- 
ker’s brother wrote home the story as a 
strange experience. 

“You will think that the people in 
Hyderapore should have let us know 
immediately, but it is not odd that no 
hint reached them. You see, no one 
could know that the boy came from there, 
the Dacoits persistently concealing their 
previous whereabouts. His identity could 
not be gathered from any mark upon his 
garments, as his rescuers had exchanged 
his belongings for some of their own. . 
But once, when abruptly asked his name, 
he answered ‘ Laddie,’ and the doctor is 
positive that the patient will make a com- 
plete recovery !” 

“Then there is no doubt !” 

She lifted her face, her lips tremulous 
with an unspoken thanksgiving, and the 
man noticed that the last few minutes had 
taken ten years from her. 

“No doubt that Laddie will soon be in 
your arms again . . . and that my picture 


will be too late for the next show!” he 
finished with a queer laugh. 
But she sprang to her feet, turning 
with a proud gaiety towards the easel. 
“See! I am quite composed . . . and 
you have light still, You can finish if 
you will . Laddie shall see how his 


” 


mother looked on this day. .. . 

Devenish, as in a dream, picked up his 
brush. 

No sound was audible in the studio 
save his hard breathing as he immortalised 
the glowing face, joy-transfigured before 
him. 


“ Have you looked at Devenish’s picture ? 
‘Despair, and its companion, ‘Happiness’ ?” 
asked the Art Critic. ‘‘ If not, come along 
and let us join the crowd. Everybody ts 
wild with enthusiasm |” 

The Journalist, in a comparatively 
deserted corner, stood his ground. 

“ I hate crowds !” said he. 

“ Then why do you come to Burlington 
House? By the way, ‘ Happiness’ was 
my suggestion, which Devenish carried out 
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in an incredibly short time... and it beats 
the other picture by several lengths, as I 
predicted. The genius of the man in 
making the same model serve for ‘ Happi- 
ness’ and ‘ Despair’ amazes me...” 

“ Or the genius of the model ?” 

The Art Critic was sobered ; he lowered 
his vote. 

“Zam very sorry for Devenish. You 
remember, he lost his son under distressing 
circumstances? And since the pictures 
were finished, his wife's health has broken 
down, Iwas with Devenish last night, 
and she waylaid me as I left the house. 
She has got it into her head, poor soul, 
that the boy is living, and that my brother, 
who ts in Surabad, knows all about him. 
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She was radiant, and I humoured her a 
little before I made off. Tt ts a terrible 
hallucination, of which I am not too obtuse 
to see the end!” 

“ And the 


beginning?” said the 


Journalist.” 


An ugly thought had obtruded itself. 

Lf Paul Devenish owed his conception of 
‘Despair’ to his wifes grief... from 
what had sprung the companion picture ? 
As the painter under discussion loomed 
near them, the Journalist cleverly drifted 
away on a human stream. 

“ Obtuse?” .. . He thanked God he 
was not as Art Critics are...and that 
he need not take the hand of Paul 
Devenish, 
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THE RIGHT HON. J. W. LOWTHER. 


A character sketch in the House by ‘'G. R. H.” 
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THE MONTH IN CARICATURE, 


THE SCANDAL OF THE WAR STORES. 


























SOMETHING WRONG AT THE ‘ MAIN.” 
J. B. (disgustedly): ‘‘ It's an unsavoury business, Arnold; but I'm relying upon 
you to get 4o ¢he bottom and not to be fobbed off by any d d nonsense about 
public or private interests.” 


THE PRICE OF PEACE. 

















AN EXPENSIVE BIRD. 
LITTLE JAP DEALER: ‘ You could have had it for nothing once; now you'll have 
to pay for it.” 
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NORWAY AND SWEDEN.. 
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‘*Never the Time and Place and the Dear One altogether.” 





OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


“CUBBING WITH THE 


HE brilliant art of the late C. W. 
Furse has just had recognition in 
the purchase of one of his pictures 

under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest. 
The picture chosen for this posthumous 
honour is “The Return from the Ride,” 
the work which drew such attention and 
congratulation in last year’s Academy. 
But if that work was so singled out for 
special admiration, what shall we say of its 
successor at Burlington House this year? 
“Cubbing with the York and Ainsty,” with 
its frank, unvarnished title, is just the kind 
of subject after the painter’s own heart— 
an idyll of the open-air life, with youth and 
health and the comradeship of man and 
beast blending naturally and happily. He 
painted it, we are told, partly in the house 
of Sir Edward Green, and partly in the 
studio at Yockley House, both of them 
houses where the atmosphere has the true 


YORK AND AINSTY.” 


hunting ring in it. A couple of hunters 
and a leash of hounds were brought indoors 
when the weather failed him, but as a rule 
Mr. Furse painted his horses from sketches 
done outside. This picture was painted 
more from the horses themselves than any 
other in the long and varied gallery of the 
artist’s work. “I think,” said the one who 
knew him best, “he liked painting these 
big pictures almost better than anything 
else. Of course, this picture was not 
finished. The hounds and huntsmen over 
the hill were put in, one day, I remember, 
mostly with the palette knife, and he may 
very possibly have wished to work over 
them a little.” Incomplete as the execution 
may be, the conception is full and perfect, 
and the work may very well stand as a legacy 
to all art- and animal-lovers from a genius 
destined to achieve still greater things but 
for his lamented and untimely death. 















HAT do _ London 
children really read ? 
Read, I mean, in their own homes and by 
their own choice—away from the teacher’s 
frown or ferule—just to feed that little spring 
of fancy which bubbles‘up in every child 
before the frost of life sets in? There has 
just been a rather absurd discussion about 
this in the London County Council, which 
ended in a fight over the merits of Scott and 
Burns. But the children do not fight over 
books. They either love them or they do 
not. The jarrings of adults profane this 
serene region of pure, sweet loves and 
gentle, sad, dislikes. A truce to our own 
opinions. It is better to go and ask the 
children themselves. 

On this pious pilgrimage, then, I journeyed 
through many a curving road and bewilder- 
ing maze of streets to one of the finest 
elementary schools that London possesses—a 
school with the musical name o 
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i ‘* Beethoven 
Street, which the parents pronounce after the 
fashion of the vegetable. Here, if anywhere, 
I should find children who read—children 
who have tastes of their own and _ follow 
them—the children of that earnest class of 
the thrifty poor now climbing up the ladder 
of learning to the seats of the mighty. 


The “ Raggedy” Crew. 


Let us look first at the little school library, 
which the old London Board founded and 
the Council now maintains. We shall learn 
something from the state of the books. 
What books are still fresh and new after 
standing in the library for many tedious 
months—sad, unsolicited servitors? We 
shall know that they are not read. What 
books are covered with the scars of honour- 
able war—tattered and torn in that delight- 
ful service—marked and maimed by the 
thumbs of loving childhood? Ah! here is 
a little brigade, pensioned off in a corner, 
maimed out of all recognition—you have 
to open them to establish identity. 


I peep 
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reverently within the covers, — Dickens’s 


*“ Tittle Dorrit,” Ballantyne’s “Under the 
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Clark 


? 


Waves,” Russell’s ““ Wreck of the 
Henty’s “ Tiger of Mysore,” a 
motley, capricious crew, chosen on no system 
of criticism or theory of education, but just 
for love. 

Near by is another little group, so worn 
with that delightful warfare that they too 
will soon earn their rest,—Marryat’s “ Mid- 
shipman Easy” and “ Peter Simple,” “‘Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare,” Mayne Reid’s 
“Young Jagers,” Stanley Weyman’s “ Under 
the Red Robe,” Anthony Hope’s “ Prisoner 
of Zenda.” Veterans in the strife, too, are 
yonder volumes of Kingsley’s ‘ Heroes” and 
“Westward Ho!” In this choice there is 
no respect for persons. Hard by stands 
Kingsley’s “ Yeast,” with spruce uniform that 
clamours for service, but still “unspotted from 
the world.” Not far off is a volume of Jean 
Ingelow, and George MacDonald’s “ Robert 
Falconer,” clean with courteous neglect. 
“They simply don’t read them,” says the 
master. In this warfare the frontal attack 
does not serve. 

Let us turn from the library to the 
children. We will go first to the little ones 
between eleven and twelve—of the 
when reading for love begins. It is a 
school where boys and girls sit and work 
together—a system, by the way, which 
seems to soften sweeten both girls 
and boys. Here are clean, gentle-eyed 
children—the Sixth Standard of a Higher 
Grade school and therefore to some extent 
“ picked ” —but still typical of the intelligence 
of their class, With the girls it is the age 
of fairy tales. Grimm’s and Andersen’s 


Grosvenor, 


age 


and 


are the favourites. It is also the age of 
“sirls’ books”—that class of literature 


which puzzles the man almost as much 
as the boy—of Mrs. Molesworth, Louisa 
Alcott, L. T. Meade, and many others. 
Of these books, I soon find that Mrs, 
Molesworth’s “Grayling Towers” is the 
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prime favourite, run hard by Miss Alcott’s 
“ Little Women.” 


Miss Minerva. 

But here and there are exceptional children 
—those rare flowers which are the teacher’s 
delight. They go farther. There was the 
little girl who had read “ Alice in Wonder- 
land” and “ Alice in the Looking-Glass ”—a 
thoughtful little body, grave and sweet-eyed, 
who had also read “ Lamb’s Tales.” Then 
there was the bright-eyed little thing who 


had opened large eyes over the “ Pilgrim’s» 


Progress” and “ Stories from the Canterbury 
Tales”; while far behind, near 
there stood forward a pale little person, 
with intense eyes—a sort of miniature Mrs. 
Browning—who had read “ Dombey and 
Son,” “She,” and “The Water Babies.” 
Another little person had read Edna Lyall’s 
“Donovan,” but 


the wall, 


added _ conscientiously— 
“parts of it”—like the curate who found 
his breakfast egg good “in parts.” 

The boys of this age—eleven to twelve— 
had read far less, and, except for one bright 
youth who had read Stevenson’ s best 
‘*Treasure Island,” “Kidnapped” and 
“Catriona”—there were few who had 
wandered beyond the inevitable Ballantyne 
and Henty. “ Old Curiosity Shop ” and Foxe’s 
“ Book of Martyrs” had been read by onc ; 
and there was another—a grave, dark youth 
—who, after much cudgelling of his memory, 
burst out—“ Please, sir, I’ve got half way 
through ‘Sandford and Merton.’” To such 
a position has Mr. Barlow fallen. 

We end with the older girls and boys— 
from thirteen to fifteen—the pick of this 
and several other schools around. Here 
we leave Mrs. Molesworth and Henty 
behind, and pass to Sir Walter Scott and 
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Shakespeare. Kingsley still holds the field 
and there is a boy who has read “ Hereward 
the Wake,” “ Hypatia,” and “ The Heroes,” 
Edna Lyall is much stronger with these 
older girls, and I find one who has read 
“To Right the Wrong” and another who 
has read “The Hardy Norseman” and 
“We Two.” But Scott and Shakespeare 
tower above all this smaller fry. 


Strong Meat for Boys. 

The kings of literature still hold their 
sway. Shakespeare still receives his homage 
in Beethoven Street. There is one 
girl who has read four plays—7Zemfest, 
Alerchant of Venice, ALeasure for Measure, 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, and is now 
reading Zhe Winters Tale—and “I like it 
very much,” she says softly. There is 
a boy who has read, with a difference 
of choice full of significance, Aacbeth, 
Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, Henry IV.,and 
King John, The girl loves the comedies, 
and the boy runs to the tragedies. Both 
feel the call of the greatest, who is always 
known by the simplest. The Scott reader, 
closely questioned, prefers “ Ivanhoe,” “ The 
Talisman” and “ The Antiquary.” Among 
them sit others who have struck out paths 
for themselves—one who has read “ The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” another who has 
read Winston Churchill’s “ Crossing,” and a 
third, who—guided, | think, by his master— 
has read a book of Prosper Merimée’s. 


here 


But the school-bell rings, and though the 
well-trained little persons show no im- 
patience, it is not fair to keep them from 
their play. So “ Good morning, children ”— 
“ Good morning, sir,” and I go out wonder- 
ing whether I.should find such full reading 
in any of our “ public” schools. 


IN THE HARZ MOUNTAINS. 


(FROM A SONNET-SEQUENCE.) 


BY ETHEL 


WHEELER. 


N gusts of music, faery rhythms glide 
| Along the mountain’s cloudy granite shelves, 
A run of liquid notes that lose themselves 
In rocky hollows, echoing far and wide, 
And die, and linger after they have died. 
What ring of pick where gnome or goblin delves, 
What pipe of pixie-folk, what flute of elves 
Is sounding up and down the mountain-side ? 


We climb the steep: and lo! an upland flock 
Of cattle grazing: loud the music grows : 
It lives in modulated bells of kine. 
A wrinkled shepherd sits upon a rock, 
With all of antique calm in his repose, 
And all of faery wisdom in his eyne. 








